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Simple Shock Tests show why Super-X long-range .22 
cartridges have greater killing power! In the test shown 
above a Super-X .22 L. R. solid bullet and a harder bullet 
of similar size and velocity were fired into a block of yellow 
pine, and the block then sawed in two. 

The Super-X bullet (upper in the photograph) did not 
penetrate as far as the harder bullet—but what a differ- 
ence in the way it tore up the wood! 

The special composition lead used in Super-X bullets and 
the terrific speed with which they hit causes them to 
EXPAND and to flatten out as soon as they begin to pen- 
etrate. They are designed to do that—to expend their 
energy within the object struck. Harder bullets, even at 
lower velocity, sometimes pass clear through an animal 
without stopping it. 

The greater SHOCK of the Super-X bullet, with 50% 
more power behind it, 26% higher speed and longer range, 
makes it by far the most effective .22 for small game and 
pest shooting, especially if hollow-point bullets are used. 


\’ -the real test of 








An exclusive new powder principle* has made possible 
the increased killing power of this new ammunition, with- 
out dangerous increase in pressure. Super-X .22's can be 
used with safety in any standard rifle. 

Even the shells are different—Nickel Plated! They gleam 
like silver! The greaseless, Lubaloy-coated bullets glisten 
like gold! The report of Super-X long-range .22s is a 
louder, sharper CRACK! More like a high-power car- 
tridge. Their non-corrosive priming keeps vour rifle bore 
bright and free from rust. 

Made in .22Short, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifleand.22 W.R.F., 
solid or hollow-point bullets. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Write for the interesting, free leaflet which completely 
describes Super-X long-range .22’s and the advantages 
of WesTern’s new Double Action powder. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
819 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


KOXION 


*Energy applied to a moving object 
drives it forward faster than the same 












amount of energy applied when the 
object is stationary. That is the prin- 











long RANGE 
22% 


ciple of Double Action powder. It 
first starts the bullet on its way. The 
pressure behind it is then rapidly 
increased, driving the moving bullet 
forward with much greater speed 
and energy. 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 
samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 








Prepare Now to fish at— 


Dalseg’s 
Virgin Pine Camp 


—Located on Upper Sabaskong Bay, Lake 
of the Woods, where the musky is king. 
By all means come up for lake trout 
fishing. We know the best places up here. 
Bass and pike fishing in unexcelled loca- 
tions. 

We outfit for canoe trips of any dura- 
tion. Accommodations the very best. 
We do everything possible to please! 

For further information address 


M.N. DALSEG 
| Morson, Ontario, Canada 
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Colorado Trout Fishing 


Five miles of private fishing 

ground on Cache la Poudre 

River, one of the finest trout 
streamsin the state. 

112 Miles from Denver. 
Highways Nos. 285 and 14. 
American Plan-—$3.50 per day, up; 
$18.00 per week, up. 

Make Reservations Now. 
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} Zimmerman’'s Summer Resort 
j Poudre Canon 
i P. O. Home, Larimer Co., Colo. 





of the famous swimming pool 


LION 


at 49™ and lexington NEW YORK 


Has all the comforts 
of a private club. 





(MARYLAND 


Hotel and Garden Bungalows 


A great resort hotel 
in its own 5-acre 
park in the center 
of Pasadena. Rates 
are moderate. Wire 
or write 
H. M. Nickerson, 
Manager 


JOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American or European Plan 








Please Be Definite 
UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 
through the assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 
readers 


personally reply to letters from our 
with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. Consequently, in order to deter- 


mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 

Tt is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best’’ general section of the 
country for any sport Two have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
der a service not elsewhere when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers may ask us. The and 
value of the service we can give you is in di- 
proportion to the definiteness of your 
Please make your inquiry as specific 
plenty of time in 


single 


men who 


obtainable 


thoroughness 


rect 
question 
as possible and give 
which to secure the desired data. 


us 




















Ontario Fishing 
J. T. S., OHIO:—Your postal card to Outpoor 


Lire has come to hand, and as I have done a 
considerable lot of traveling and fishing in Can- 
ada I am going to try and give you the infor- 


mation you are seeking. 

Leaving Cleveland by auto, you go out Euclid 
Avenue and follow route known as the Yel- 
lowstone Trail, to Buffalo, New York: cross into 
Canada over the Peace Bridge or go out East 
Main Street in Buffalo to Niagara Avenue, and 
up through Tonawanda to Niagara Falls, and 
cross into Canada over the suspension bridge, 
and on to Toronto. At Toronto go north out 
Yong Street up through Aurora, Barrie, and on 
to Orillia, all paved roads to this point. At 
Orillia you turn northwest over a good gravel 
road, up through Coldwater, Lovering and Port 
Severn to Honey Harbor, the last town on this 
It lies on the east shore of Georgian Bay, 
in the southeastern 

Fishing is good here and boats and all kinds 
of supplies are available. Good canoe trips to 
Black and Six Mile Lakes and Gloucester Pool. 

To get to the west arm of Lake Nipising you 
go the same way as to Orillia on route 11, and at 
Orillia you continue on route 11, going up 
through Gravenhurst. Before you get to Graven- 
hurst you come to Severn Bridge, the end of 
route 11. From here the route is known as the 
Furgeson Highway on up through Bracebridge, 
on paved roads nearly to Huntsville. Follow 
this Furgeson route on up through Emsdale, 
Burks Falls, Sundridge, Trout Creek and Cal- 
lander to North Bay. The road from Huntsville 
to Callander is a good, wide, gravel road, and 
from Callander to North Bay it is hard surfaced. 
At North Bay, turn west on the North Bay and 


20, 


road. 


way down corner. 


Sault Ste. Marie Highway, a fine gravel road 
through Sturgeon Falls to Warren, and at 
Warren turn south to Noelville. Outfit here, 
all but boats, then follow the east road to 


the west arm. 

To get to the French River, go south at Noel- 
ville to the first cross roads and turn east to 
Camp Dambremont, a fine place to camp or outfit. 
Ask for , as fine a_ fellow 
as you ever met, and a good guide. At the cross 
roads you can go straight south, or turn west, 
to Ouellette. All these places are on the north 
arm of the French River, but you can get to the 
main channel by boat or canoe. Don’t forget to 


Séeo6 0 O84 6 4 


The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries. 


regards to errr ae 
You can get boats and supplies at this 
camp, or rent a cottage. Good fishing, sturgeon, 
musky, large and_ small-mouth 
black sunfish and catfish. 

If you want anything more write me, or drive 
and have a talk. Go out 


give my 


bass, wall-eyes, 


down some Sunday 
West Twenty-fifth and follow the CCC Highway 
to Wooster, and route 76 from there to Millers- 


burg.—Harry Hinkle. 


Salt-Water Fishing 
E. A. K., CONN.: 


-Your letter of inquiry has 


been referred to me by Ovurtpoor Lire, for reply, 
and will do the best I can in a few words. 

I judge from what you say that u wish 
salt-water fishing, and you can get in as many 
varieties as you like, all around the coast of 


Florida. 

For surf casting, you 
Daytona Beach south—one of the 
for that sort of work is New Smyrna. 


can go anywhere from 
, 


favorite places 


T he Tre are 


plenty of accommodations to be had, at any price 
that you wish to pay, and you surely don’t have 
to be in the millionaire class, unless you want 
to be. When you fool around Palm Beach, Fort 


Lauderdale, and Miami, of course, you can spend 


as much as you like, but further north, and on 
the Gulf Coast, you don’t have to go so deep 
into your pocket. 

You have a pretty good outfit, but if you go 
in for any deep-sea fishing, you will have to get 
a real reel, and hooks with piano-wire 6-foot 
leaders However, a day or two of that, in a 
chartered boat with a party, will probably be the 
best way to work that. 

I have gone out from Miami for three days 
at a stretch, down along the keys, and have 
hauled in fish of twenty or thirty different va- 
rieties on a trip—from mackerel to sailfish. You 
never know what is going to grab your hook 
next—50 and 75-pounders that will blister your 
hands and make your back ache before you get 
them in—if a barracuda does not happen to grab 


your fish off your hook before you get him land- 
ed. 


I just now heard that accommodations at 
° are quite reasonable now, and you can 
get any variety of fishing there. The West 
Coast, from Clearwater south, is perhaps better 


for tarpon; it would not hurt to bring your John- 
son along. I would suggest that you come to 
New Smyrna, first, and then decide on what you 
want to do—just gradually drift along down the 
coast from there.—C. J. Marshall. 


Yellowstone Trout 


B., IA.:—Fishing Bridge on the Cody 
Park is one of the 


_ & 


Road entrance to Yellowstone 


most popular fishing places in the park. Flies, 
salmon eggs, shrimp and worms are used as 
bait here as I recall. Also a good many folk 


fished with spinners—the smaller sizes being used. 
Fishing was from the bank, from boats and barges, 
or larger boats for the deeper water out in 
Yellowstone Lake. Would suggest that you buy 
flies and spinners there as the lures vary with the 
I always carry a few spinners of vari- 
0 to 3/0, brass, 
other makes 


season. 
ous sizes such as the Colorado 1 
nickel and copper colors. Several 
are also available at reasonable prices. One 
can usually learn the kind of lure effective at 
this place by mingling with the campers. 

Most of my fishing has been done in the 
smaller streams and rivers in the park. Four 
I fished the Gardiner River with fine 


years ago 
success, taking one or two trout 16 inches long. 
Trout is the particular variety of fish in the 
park. Flies used were Royal Coachman, Lead 


Coachman, Ginger Quill, Gray Hackle (yellow 
body) Wickham’s Fancy and Red Ant. The 
Royal Coachman and Wickham’s Fancy were the 
best killers. Size 10 is probably a good size to 








used size 12, but lost 


use in this region. I 
Even a size 8 might be 


several fish and flies. 
good. 

The time in the summer to go to the park will 
depend on the amount of snowfall during the 
winter. Heavy snowfall blocks the entrance roads 
ind keeps the streams high and roily. Write the 
Park Superintendent, Yellowstone Park, Wyo., 
for information along this line. During ordi- 
nary years I believe after July 15 to be as 
fine a time as any in the park. 

If I went back away from the beaten trails 
nd regular auto camps and hotels I would take 
a wuide. For fishing in the lake and most of the 
streams, 
does not go too far back. If one is not used to 
the mountains, canyons and that type of country, 
he might prefer a guide even on short trips.— 


Recter W. Johnson. 
West Virginia Bass 
Cc. F. D., PA.:—It is quite probable that the 


best bass fishing in West Virginia today will be 
found the South Branch River in Hardy, 
Grant, Pendleton counties. Capon River in 


in 


and 


same section is a fairly good bass stream. 
Greenbrier River, north of Ronceverts, Green- 
brier County, contains many good bass pools. 


I have had much better luck fishing for bass in 
the South Branch River than either of the other 


eams. 

There are good places along these streams for 
camping and there are hotels which are reason- 

comfortable in the smaller towns. The 

open season on bass in West Virginia is from 
July 1 to Nov. 30. 

A road map of West Virginia may be ob- 

ied free from the State Road Commission, 
Charleston, W. Va., showing the hard surfaced 

is into the various fishing sections.—A. J. 
Dadisman. 


All the Desired Information 
EDITOR:—I have just received a letter from 





a guide would not be necessary, if one | 


Ferrel Nelson, in reference to my inquiry to 
you regarding the Jackson Hole Country in 
Wyoming and information as to fishing on the 
Hoback River. 
Mr. Nelson was very kind in supplying me | 


with all the information that I desired and I can- 

ot help but express my thanks to you and con- 
ratulate on giving this service to your 
subscribers.—_Wm. W.. Michael. 


you 


Iron Bridge and Blind River, Ontario 

S. R., OHIO:—Iron Bridge situated in a 
delightful country on the Soo-Sudbury Highway, 
69 miles east of the Soo and 113 west of Sud- 
bury. It is one of the most important points in 
the whole district as it is really the gateway to 
the famous Mississagi Forest Reserve, and is the 
or nly point from which motor cars can be driven 
direct to that territory. Good motor roads run 
north for a distance of 75 or 80 miles to Audrey 
I <a also up the White River as far as camp 
No. 11, at the upper end 

Au to roads also lead to Rawhide Lake which is 
for its lake-trout fishing, and to White 
Lake, where good trout and pickerel fishing may 
be had. 
t urtsts 

This 


1s 


mous 


and fishermen visit it annually. 

district is well timbered and watered. 
The southern part is flat and the northern part 
mountainous. All streams furnish excellent trout 
fishing. Game is plentiful in the sections north 
nd in the Forest Reserve. Ducks are plentiful 
on the lakes to the south. The fish include brook 
trout, lake trout, muskellunge, bass, pike and 
pickerel. 
nd are found in all the streams. 
and 
and 


iss waters. Muskies are caught in the Mis- 
sissagi and Serpent Rivers and Mud Lake. Lake 
trout are plentiful in Basswood, Chiblow, Clear- 
Cummin and White Lakes as well as the 
lakes on to the north. 
Blind and Mississagi rivers and White Lake, 
ind pike are caught in all the waters. 

Parties may secure good accommodations at the 
hotels and Mr. specializes in catering 
to sportsmen and anglers, and is prepared to out- 
fit parties, furnish guides, boats, tents and motor 
transportation to the hunting and fishing grounds, 
and first class information to all tourists. Sup- 
plies can be bought at the stores and licenses 
can be secured at the post office. 

Blind River is about 100 miles west of Sud- 
and 95 miles east of the Soo. It is the 
detraining point for parties visiting the district 
lying south of the Mississagi Forest Reserve. 
Supplies and outfits may be had here. The hotels 
and boarding houses are good in this village and 
tourists may secure provisions, boats, etc., at 


water, 


bury 


Pickerel are caught in the | 


of Mountain Lake. | 


This section is very popular and many } 


Brook trout are the chief attraction | 
Mud, Darrel | 
Dean Lakes and Blind River are the best | 
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SURE = you'll find 
BIG GAME? 








Anda BIG moose, too! 
You get the benefit of all these accurate Scout reports when you ask us to help plan your 
hunting trip into Canada’s abundantly stocked big game areas and the haunts of fighting 


fish. So, consult us NOW, whether going alone—or with one companion or wit 


“SPLASH!” A significant sound 
stabs the eerie quietude of a late 
August morning in the wilderness. 
A lone canoeman slipping noise- 
lessly down-river, hears and sees 
—a big bull moose! There’s an- 
other moose in the bush. Or is it 

fine buck deer polishing his 
new horns? Trust this woods- 
wise canoeman to find out. For 
he is one of our Scouts, checking 
up the moose, deer and black 
bear in his district. He reads each 
“sign” as you read newsprint. 


ten. 


Write or wire A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 


5985 Windsor Station, 


Montreal, Canada 


Canadian Paeifie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL 


SYSTEM 

























How to Care for 
Your Trophies 


What to do from the mo- . 
ment you pull the trigger ~ 
to properly care for your %' 
prized specimens. Special i 
information on what to ' 

do in the field and what to do in your 
home. EVERYTHING you need to know. 
Told by a world authority in compact 
32-page book (pocket size) that every 
sportsman will find invaluable. Limited 
edition—FREE. Send for your copy 
today ! 







Master Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway 
Denver, Colo. 









| 
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BASS MUSKIES TROUT 
Lakeofthe WoodsLodge 


Situated on Famous SABASKONG BAY 
Also camps on Whitefish Bay and Bass Lake. 
Boat cruising and canoe trips ——_ 


North America’s Best iris 


CAMPS 
80 % of our 1931 reservations are from former 
guests. 


Write or wire for full particulars to 
DENIS CHABOT 


GUYON HOTEL 
4000 W. Wash- 


ington Bivd., Chicago, Il1., Until May ist. 
A that date, Lake of the Woods Lodge 
yer Fort Fr: rancis, Ontario, Cana 


Camps Operated by a Sportsman for Sportsmen 


MOOSE _ BEAR _ DEER 
SSBB EBB RBBB BSS 





Mention Outdoor Life in writing to 
Advertisers 


Bag a Big Brown Bear 


» ALASKA 


The Kodiak Bear is the most prized 
To get one is an enviable 


of trophies. 
thrill. 

Leave business cares behind! Get a good 
rest—enjoy some real sport—have a trip of 
a lifetime and return fresh and fit, ready 
for real battle. Get a mixed bag this Fall— 
shoot the huge Kodiak Brown Hear, Kenal 
Moose, White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, 
Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. 

This is the pioneer hunting organization 
of Alaska (no connection with any other 
group or individuals now advertising hunting 
expeditions to Alaska) with a reputation 
among big sportsmen, and operating from 
the Canadian boundary line to the extremi- 
ties of the Alaska Peninsula, from the Arctic 
Cirele to the Gulf of Alaska. 

Book hunt now! Folder available to sports- 
men. Cable address AGTA. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Sixth Year of Operation . 
Anchorage, Alaska | 




















CANADA'S WILDS—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI ":: ey 


LAKE oe 
A real North Woods Bungalow ene . 
the heart Cy four Pe me x3 “forest “1808 
Wondertul fishin ond Se 











Cc da Laun ‘ rr from 
vn FO et Write tor booklets. 

T. Wilson, Wabi-kon P. 0 
Lake Timagami, One Ontario, Canada 














For smart living...this exclusive 

apartment hotel in the heart of the 

famous Wilshire District, over- 

looking beautiful Westlake and 
Lafayette Parks. 


Hotel Rooms froms5 up 
Apartments from $150 up 
American Plan from $8 up 


Arcadu 


2619 WILSHIRE BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES | 








| slonta \ 
ji APARTMENT HOTEL ae 


New, fireproof. Beautifully appointed apartments —— 
and Hotel rooms each with private bath and every 
modern convensence. Located just above the beaches 
in Cahfornia’s finest seaside resort. Summer all the 
year around invites all sorts of diversion: Golf, 

tennis, sw.mming, riding or hiking. fl 3 


Apartments: From $75.00 to $250.00 per month. 


Guest Rooms, Single; From $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 
Guest Rooms, Double: From $3.50 to $8.00 per day 











For information or reservations, address : 
GEORGE A. BANE, Pres. Phone La LA 2181 


LA JO 


Gaia 










£ or oak & 
‘The Jewe of 
“the Pacific” 


























QUICKER AND THRIFTIER HUNTING 
IN CASSIAR, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Moose, Caribou, Sheep, Goat, Bear, Birds, Fishing; all 
within easy reach of main camp. Thirty day hunt, one 
hunter $1750 Party of two $3000 Extra members of 
same party $1000 each. Guides and cook included. We 
fly you to our base camp in one hour, instead of a two 
weeks trip by horse 

P. M. Monckton, 657 Head St., Victoria, B. C. 


CAMP EUCAROMA 


PREMIER FAMILY BUNGALOW —— 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAM! ONTARIO 


Make this year’s a vacation never +> be for- 
gotten. Bring the family to the north woods. 
Every homecomfort. Splendid fishing, hiking, 
canoeing, bathing. Good beds, wonderful 
home cooking. Overnight from Toronto or Montreal, 
tallorauton. Jllustrated booklet. 

R. D. MORGAN, 939 Guardian Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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this point. The district is well wooded and 
watered. This village is on the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and the automobile trunk road from 
North Bay to Saulte Ste. Marie. 

The principal waters of the district are the 
Blind, Mississagi, Potomac and White rivers. 
The fish include pike, pickerel, black bass, 
speckled trout and whitefish. Good bass fishing 
right near town in the Bi:md River and in the 
Mississagi, about 4 miles out. Pike and pickerel 
in almost all waters. Gray and lake trout weigh- 
ing from 10 to 50 pounds may be had in 90 per 
cent of all lakes. 

The game includes geese, ducks, moose, deer, 
bear and wolf. Fairly good shooting for ducks 
and geese may be had on the Reserve during the 
spring and fall flights. The district north and 
west of the Reserve is the best for big game 
hunting, deer being very plentiful.—Harry 
Hinkle. 


Sport Near Spokane, Wash. 

E. E., MICH.:—Right in the city of Spokane 
you may catch rainbow trout up to 15 pounds, 
beneath the rapids. This water is, of course, 
pretty well fished, but with patience you can 
get them. There are many lakes near Spokane. 
However, the trout are pretty well caught out, 
the lakes in late years having been planted with 
bass. Near Spokane are Newman, Fishtrap, 
Coeur d'Alene, Williams Lakes, and many 
others. Bass and crappy are plentiful in these 
lakes. For trout, your best bet is to go to the 
streams entering the Columbia. I have caught 
more trout (near the highway) in Clark’s Fork 
than any place else. Remember, the north end 
of Idaho is a pan-handle, and it isn’t far to drive 
from Spokane to the Montana-Idaho line. Just 
at the line, on the highway from Spokane to 
Missoula, is a rapids, where you ought to get 
plenty of cutthroat trout averaging 12 to 18 
inches. You can also catch Dolly Varden here of 
enormous size. 

Clark’s Fork comes into the north end of 
Pen d’Oreille Lake. In this lake you can 
catch large trout, better by trolling, and mostly 
cutthroat and Dolly Varden. On a pack trip 
18 miles into Independence Creek, and Tepee 
Creek, from Lakeview on the south end of the 
lake one can get plenty of trout. This region 
has been closed for several years because it is 
the spawning ground de luxe, but I understand 
it is to be opened this year for fishing. If so, 
you needn’t plan to go anywhere else. You are 
in the forest primeval here, far away from the 
“‘madding crowd.” The trout here are all cut- 
throat, which, outside of the rainbow, to my way 
of thinking, is the best trout. 

Hunting? South of Spokane, in the famous 
Polouse country, you will find Bobwhite quail, 
Chinese or ring-neck pheasant, and the imported 
Hungarian quail. These latter have grown from 
a few pair, to where you will find covies in 
every wheatfield. It is practically the same with 
the Chinese pheasant. As you did not state what 
kind of hunting you wanted, will state that 
there are plenty of blue grouse, which is the 
grouse de luxe. Also, near Spokane you will 
find plenty of deer, of course north and east 
in the wooded sections. Up towards Priest Lake 
in North Idaho are plenty of deer. Bobcats, 
cougars, coyotes, etc., are also plentiful if you 
just get away from the farming sections. In 
closing, I will say that within a radius of 100 
miles of Spokane—a half day’s drive—you will 
be able to satisfy yourself entirely from a 
sporting standpoint.—W. Luther Holt. 


Pennsylvania Big Game 

V. D., PA.:—Since you have hunted deer in 
Clearfield County you may find it hard to find 
another place to compare with it for amount you 
will find. However, they are quite plentiful in 
the vicinity of Cherrygrove and the bucks killed 
will average better and bigger heads as well as 
larger deer. Should you go back into the Farns- 
worth Branch section and hunt in the direction 


of Hearts Content you will be on the ridge be-. 


tween Minister and Farnsworth, a distance of 
from 6 to 15 miles between the two streams at 
the various points. This section furnishes excel- 
lent bear hunting and is a he-man’s country in 
every way. You will not run into so many 
hunters and it is necessary to hunt for and 
start your game.—D. M. Young. 


Dallas County, Mo. 

D. C. A., MINN.:—Your letter requesting in- 
formation concerning the hunting in Dallas 
County, Missouri, has been sent me for reply. 

I doubt very much as to whether the duck 
hunting would be very good in this county except 
for river hunting but it should be fair on the 





rivers. There are no large bodies of water ij; 
this county. Quail hunting should be good. This 
country is rather hilly and some sections heavily 
wooded. In and around Buffalo, the county seat, 
is some fairly open country which should afford 
excellent shooting. I am informed that the quail 
hunting is good there. 

The deer season is closed in Missouri with n 
open season. There are a few deer in South 
Missouri. They are more numerous further south 
and east than in Dallas County. There are a few 
wild turkeys in this county but I am of the 
opinion that they are not very numerous. They 
are more numerous south and east of Springfield! 
in the border counties. 

Dallas county affords some excellent fishing 
Bennett Springs State Park and fish hatchery is 
located on the line between Dallas and La Clede 
counties and affords some excellent trout fishing 
Bass fishing is good in the Niangua River. In the 
two above mentioned counties and their adjoining 
counties are some of the best fishing spots of our 
state. Small-mouth bass, large-mouth bass, and 
trout being the only ones I have fished for.— 
E. J. Evens. 


Complete Information 
EDITOR :—In answer to my inquiry regarding 
a trip to Maine, mailed to you a few days ago, 
have received several letters from Arthur Mac- 
Dougall, Jr., and others. The information con- 
tained in these letters is most complete, and I 
feel very grateful to you for your courtesy.— 


Dr. R. H. Swin, Paterson, N. J. 


Fair Fishing Near Chicago 

H. W. C., ILL.:—-I would suggest the Fox 
Lake chain, some 50 miles nohthwest of Chicago, 
for bass and pickerel. Nearly every lake in 
this chain can be reached via excellent high- 
ways, and an early Saturday start will connect 
you with waters of a proven reputation. I 
would begin with Grass Lake, located near 
Antioch, as an early season prospect. Use High- 
way 41, out of Evanston proceeding north to 
Waukegan, then west to the above mentioned 
location. 

Later, as this lake becomes heavily weeded, 
try Third Lake, Crooked Lake, Bangs, Loon, Lake 
Marie, and Fox Lake. The last mentioned water 
is rather difficult for a newcomer due to its 
size. The fact remains, however, that this lake 
is consistent, year in and year out, for its good 
catches. 

Boating facilities at all lakes 
excellent, and live bait can also be had at times, 
depending of course on local conditions. If you 
decide on Fox Lake, try the road near the C. M. 
& St. Paul R. R. station, which will lead you 
to the east shore. Boats can be had at this point 
at a nominal rental fee, and as an initial start, 
work south toward the railway bridge into 
Pistakee Bay, casting into the shore line. 

Cedar Lake, near Lake Villa, is another good 
bet. Try the island near the east end for bass 
The natural rushes provide an excellent hang-out 
for these fighters. Also try the west end of the 
lake, just outside of the weed beds, for pickerel. 
This section seems a natural bed for the larger 
fish. It may require several trips to the lakes 
mentioned in order to convince yourself that 
these waters have fish. Weather conditions, as 
well as skill, enter into the problem. Artificial 
as well as live bait is good in this section. 

For musky and trout in Wisconsin, I would 
recommend the Eagle River country some 400 
miles north. Trout can be had in the Shawano 
district, some 300 miles north, and it would per- 
haps be an excellent plan to stop over, and then 
continue to the first mentioned section. This 
part of the state can be reached via route 29, 
northwest of Green Bay. Write the Chamber of 
Commerce at Shawano, for detailed information 
Do not overlook the Evergreen, and the west 
branch of the Wolf River. 

Write to... . ., at Eagle River, for details 
regarding musky and bass fishing. I am quit 
certain this region will provide you with some 
real fishing as well as affording an excellent cen 
ter for a real vacation.—G. R. Borchart. 
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Gunnison County, Colo. 

G. W., KANS.:—There are several hundred 
miles of trout streams here which are fairly well 
stocked with trout of the different varieties. 
Fishing is usually at its best in June and July. 

There was very little snow in the mountains 
the past winter and we expect the water to be 
low this summer and _ fall. Some of _ these 
streams are posted but many are plenty open, and 
most of the territory can be reached by motor 
over fairly good mountain roads. 

There are hundreds of good camping places 














also a 


these streams, number of resorts 
» cabins may be rented for those who pre- 

them. Principal flies used are Royal Coach- 

n, Gray Hackle, Blue Quill, etc., and the ex- 
perts use the smaller sizes, 10 and 12. If you 
have never fished for trout you may have some 

nble getting them until you learn the ‘“‘knack.”’ 
fishing, or when streams are muddy, 
; fishing. There will probably not be 
much of that this year—W. W. McKee. 


rlong 


The early 
ill bait 


Aroostook Co., Maine 





H. W., N. Y.:—Here in Aroostook County | 
there are two very good lakes. Pleasant Pond, 
about 20 miles southwest of Houlton, has some 
fine small-mouth bass. We have seen several | 


of better than 4 pounds in weight caught there. 
This very beautiful sheet of water, 5 
miles long and averaging 1% miles wide. There 

ilso some mighty square-tail trout and land 


is a 


locked salmon in this water. It is a_ spring 
lake; the water is unusually clear and _ trans- 
rent and it surely is a nice body of water to 
fish 
Only about 2 miles from Pleasant Pond there | 


is another slightly larger lake, the West Branch 


of the Mattawamkeag Lake, about 7 miles long 
and 3 miles wide at one stretch and there are | 
probably just as many bass if not more than in 
Pleasant Pond, but they are not nearly so 
large as a rule. There are a few salmon in 
this water and at the foot of the lake is a pool 
quite famous for salmon, trout and bass. 

Another favorite resort for bass fisherman is 
Forest City, on the Maine-New’ Brunswick 
boundary. Here you can fish lower Grand Lake, 
where bass and talmon are plentiful. 

Still better bass ground is Spedenic Lake, 
easily reachea from Forest City in half an 
hour. For strictly bass fishing, this is probably 
the surest bet of all. A cottage or camp and 
g can be obtained easily at Forest City at 
any time 

If you should decide to go to either of the 
first two lakes mentioned, get in touch with 


‘ . and you will be well taken care of. 
any more details are desired, please feel free to 
Lester S. Kelso. 


ri on me. 


Near Columbus, Ohio 
A. M., N. J.:—I have lived in this locality 
many years, have fished some here, chiefly for 


rock bass, catfish (blue channel variety) and 
small-mouth black bass in the Scioto River flow- 
ing through the city of Columbus; Big Darby 


Creek, 15 miles west of Columbus, flowing from 
north to south; Little Darby Creek, a few 
miles west of Big Darby. 

These streams are very good for bass, rock 
bass, crappies and catfish, and are all within easy 
reach from Columbus. We have no trout fish- 
ing in Ohio.—W. E. Chandler. 
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A Personal Reply 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 
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to Where-to-Go information 
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CRACKING BOUGH—a glimpse 

of antlers—line your sights on 
mighty shoulders, steady now — 
squeeze the trigger slowly—you’ve got 
your trophy! 

Canada today is one of the few 
countries where the businessman- 
sportsman can find rest, recreation— 
and game. A far-sighted government 
has, by intelligent legislation, pre- 
vented the possibility of extinction, or 
even scarcity. Thousands of square 
miles of national parks are breeding 
grounds which replenish the game. 


Hunt in CANADA 
—America’s great 
Game Preserve 


Canadian National, through its spe- 
cial outdoor department, has collected 
for you information on seasons, the 
best country for the different varieties 
of game, and transportation facilities. 

And for your protection, an up-to- 
date list of reliable guides and outfitters 
is also maintained by this department. 
For specific advice concerning your 
hunting trips get in touch with your 
local Canadian National agent, or write 
to C. K. Howard, Manager, Tourist 
and Convention Bureau, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest KailwaySyzle we UI 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
186 Tremont Street 420 Main Street 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


673 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 


VWLEVLCAW, 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
925 Euclid Avenue 4 So. Michigan Ave. 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


49 East 4th Street 648 Market Street 
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AMERICA’S FINEST GAME FISHING 


In the primitive wilderness of the Superior National Forest, 
unknown 
Game .. 
stands of white pine 
Operating Basswood Lake Fishing Lodge on Canadian Border. 
All of log construction and of the very best. 


of unmapped, 
Photograph Big 


miles of canoe routes, thousands 
fighting fish that know no lures. 
animals . . . see enormous stands of virgin 


Trout, Walleyed and Great Northern Pike, Bass 


Quetico Reserve of Canada. 10,000 
lakes, accessible only by canoe, chuck full of 
Moose, Elk, Deer, Bear . . . Fur bearing 

explore new and totally unknown country, 
Fishing unexcelled . . . Lake and Salmon 


and the 


Seaplane service to outlying fishing camps in the Superior National Forest. 


CANOE MAPS, RATE SHEETS, AND COMPLETE DATA ON REQUEST 
































WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS, Chapman St., Ely, Minn. | 
SEE BRBSBESEHEHEHEEEBEE EB 
. A THOUSAND = | || MUSKIES—LAKE TROUT—BASS 
"“MUSKIES*°* 
AT GREEN’S CAMPS 
Z = Lake of the Woods 
were taken last season at our Camps on 
@ Sabaskong Bay, Whitefish Bay— e PENS MAY Ist. When lake trout 
oa LAKE OF THE WOODS fishing is at its best for Musky, 
with its 16,000 islands and also on tributary takes Lake Trout, Bass. Werld’s Record Musky 
= Many thousand Salmon Trout, Small and s D ae ane Henie y urtis. Moose, 
Large mouth Bass, Wall-eyed and Great “—s : ai 
gm Northern Pike also taken. Moose, Deer, 2 Our camp is reached by the new Ft. 
Bear, Duck all plentiful. House-boat and Frances and Kenora Highway. No long 
Z cruiser trips, also canoe trips arranged. is boat trip—shortest route to Lake of the 
Full information on request ee ee po Wi 
@ £.D. CALVERT, CEDAR ISLAND CAMP @ i a on 7 ie ne *% iid 
eo. H. Green—Emo mt. na 
z GET GER, CUTAN s Formerly of Rainy River 
BEEREBSBESESEEEEEE SE SE 
GRIZZLY, SHEEP, CARIBOU BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR 
’ I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of 
MOOSE, GOATS the aaron estate and am splendidly equipped to 
Virgin territory. Success certain. Square { | | fo Bic tieme in Amerie,” Grissly and Black Boar, 
treatment. Very reasonable prices. If Sheep, both Stonei and Fannini, Goats, Moose and 
) you believed this was true would you be Caribou in large numbers. Write now for further 
( interested for last September and Octo- information. Both spring and fall hunting, reliable 
ber? Th writ 4 P guides. Will furnish best of references. 
Peeck &: Seown, Onacl Alb + See 
— . Owe, MESEMSTS, erta. Successor to Frank J. Calbreath, Telegraph Creek, B. C. 





























GET YOUR CAMPING BOOKS FROM THE 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, DENVER, COLO. 















































Copyright, 1931, New York Tribune, Inc. 


Why Not Put Everything We Want to Get 
Rid of Into the River? 


Courtesy New York Herald Tribune 
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So This Is Justice! 


(Editorial) 


me tell you a fable. Once upon a time Mr. 
John Q. Fishog and his four brothers went 
fishing on Sugar Creek, in Indiana. By the 
time the sun had set they had so skillfully employed 
poison, dynamite and other little artifices that some 
15,000 or 20,000 fish were dead and, for many miles 
downstream, the creek was white with the upturned 
bellies of thoroughly deceased game fish. Apprehend- 
ed for the consequences of their acts, they offered a 
plea of guilty but asserted 
that it had been wholly ac- 
cidental, merely a little mis- 
take. So sympathetic was 
the judge that he fined them 
exactly $10 apiece, for the 
five of them, and the sport- 
ing public of that region, 
packing away its fishing 
rods for a year or two, was 
satisfied that justice had 
been done. 

What is wrong with the 
above pieture? Everything! 
Any angler or group of fish- 
ermen caught with fifteen or 
twenty fish, not thousand 
fish, over the limit would be 
most unlikely to get away 
with a $10 fine. At Nevada 
City, Cal., last May three 
anglers were fined $425 for 
425 trout over the legal lim- 
it. And if any one angler 
killed 15,000 fish in one 
afternoon, he would prob- 
ably be lynched by irate 
sportsmen before the ward- 
en could get him to the county jail. Yet John Q. 
Fishog and his associates did kill, on one afternoon, 
many thousand fish in Sugar Creek; they did plead 
guilty and they were fined exactly $50, plus costs 
amounting to $11.05. 

In September, 1929, a Crawfordsville, Ind., news- 
paper came out with big, bold headlines: ‘Almost 
Every Fish Between Here and Yountsville Dead.” 
And, sixteen months later, there was a 
little 4-inch item in the papers to the ef- 
fect that the public service company re- 
sponsible for the condition had been fined 
$50 and costs as an adequate, just and 
fitting penalty. So this is justice! 

In the month of May, 1931, farmers 


he ITH DUE apologies to Old Man Aesop, let 














One of many trenches full of dead fish at 
Rockford, lowa 


PK lhybple 


and sportsmen dug long, deep trenches beside the Win- 
nebago river near Rockford, lowa, as the final resting 
place of from 10,000 to 12,000 dead fish. One of those 
trenches is pictured on this page, a sight to boil the 
blood of every angler from coast to coast. The man- 
ager of the company accused of responsibility for this 
foul and noisome pestilence calmly and suavely ob- 
serves to newspaper men: ‘Worry on this score is 
needless. We are working on the solution of the prob- 
lem. The dumping of the waste in the river caused 
unforeseen trouble. You 
may be assured that it will 
not happen again. We have 
remedied matters to a great 
extent and we will keep on 
till we have got rid of the 


menace entirely.” Cool 
enough, isn’t he? “Worry 
is needless’—why should 


his company worry, from 
behind the bulwark of pro- 
tection which our laws too 
often give to corporations? 
Nothing in the newspaper 
indicates that the guilty 
parties will be fined, and ap- 
parently the taxpayers alone 
are to pay the costs of bury- 
ing thousands of dead fish. 
So this is justice! 

The defense offered by the 
forces of Pollution for Profit 
is always that it would be 
costly or impossible to pro- 
tect our game fish from the 
filthy effluvium spewed out 
by their temples to the Al- 
mighty Dollar. Costly? Yes, 
but when American sportsmen are sufficiently aroused 
it will be found more costly to kill our fish than to erect 
the disposal plants that common decency has long 
been demanding. Impossible? Nonsense, their 
chemical experts would have solved the problem twen- 
ty years ago if it would have added 1 per cent to 
their annual dividends. “Costly or impossible,’ said 
the Wabash river polluters to the Illinois State De- 
partment of Health last March. And 
the ringing reply of the state sanitary 
board was this: “You are polluting the 
Wabash and that pollution is a nuisance 
which can be abated. After July !, 1931, 
it will cost each of you $100 a day to pol- 
lute the Wabash." And that IS justice. 
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fhe Fat Fisher 


From 


Oscar, the hero of 
the tale, with the 
two catfish he 
caught, one 
weighing 43 
pounds and the 
other 23 pounds 














JACH glance at Os- 
Scar’s big stomach 

attached to a pair of 
i long = stilt-like legs 
had caused me _ to. doubt 
whether he could stand the 
strain. 

We were to float and fish 
the Gasconade River in the 
Ozarks. Under normal mid- 
summer conditions I had found 
that stream excellent for 
small-mouth black bass, al- 
though perhaps it is known 
more widely for its scenic : 
beauty than for game fish, if ~ sontiotie olay 
channel catfish are excluded. life in the Ozarks 

[ had floated the Gasconade 
numerous times and was to be 
the pilot. The foray had been at Oscar’s bidding 
and he was to pay all expenses. “Redhorse” was 
to run the boat and do the camp work. The float 
was to consume two weeks. 

Oscar drove from Kalamazoo through St. Louis 
and we met at a large spring where the Big Piney 
River empties into the Gasconade. We sat on a 
boulder and talked of fish, fishermen and their 
varying methods. Oscar was wed to the fly rod 
and artificial lures. I was a stickler for any method 
that would assure the bacon, from pawpaw pole 
to plug or fly rod, live chubs or artificials. 

But none of my misgivings were being dispelled. 
Oscar loomed too big and awkward. He was of 
tremendous avoirdupois, weighing nearly 300 
pounds. His hands and feet were far out of pro- 
portion even to the abnormality of his abdomen. 





alamazoo 


By 
C. A. Cummins 


[ cringed at what his predicament, as well as my own and 
Red’s safety, might be in an ordinary river John boat, 16 
feet long, 3 feet 4 inches wide and drawing 6 inches of water 

Floating the Gasconade River is dangerous. One must 
be agile and quick at sight. Watching and dodging pro 
truding limestone ledges is an important matter. Saw-log 
and railway-tie jams are dangerous hazards. Deep and 
treacherous whirlpools and wild rapids, where the boat and 
all hands may go down, are encountered. Continually one 
must be on the lookout for his safety besides doing his 
fishing. 


YOULD OSCAR stand the strain? I had figured that he 
A couldn’t although I had hoped that I had another think 
coming in which this doubt might be completely dispelled 
Oscar and I knew each other only through correspon 
dence. He had read some fish story of mine 
and desired a similar experience. He loved 
outdoor life, but had not had much of it since 
leaving college, where he had helped win 
several spectacular football games. He 
made money in the automotive field in Kal 
mazoo. Spending it now was one of his diver 
sions. Above all sports he liked floating 
and fishing best. 

Our fishing tackle and camp equipment 
had been shipped to Red at Hazelgreen. He 
was to float downstream and pick us up. The 
demands of tourists not especially looking 
for angling thrills have developed a rather 
peculiar physical, as well as mental, charac- 


Below—A string of crappies and wall-eye pike 
taken from the Gasconade River 
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teristic in the native Ozarks boatman. Some are apt 
to be simple-minded and not overly dependable. Some 
are smart and well trained. Red was outstandingly 
among the best. Dog-day heat never seemed to phase 
him. He was resourceful and always on the job. He 
never removed his khaki coat. His pants, of the same 
material, would have stood quite as well alone without 
the slender legs that didn’t fit into them, but I had 
on various floats found him strictly dependable. He 
was indebted to me in that I had cut his name “Red- 
horse” to “Red” for short. 

However, for once Red had crossed his wires and 
mixed his dates. He phoned he would be a day late 
in arriving with the boat. So Oscar and I were dis- 
ippointed. Regardless, I determined the interim 
should not go for naught; that Oscar was paying and 
should have a full run for his money. So if there 
were any little-mouth black bass or other sort of fish 
handy, they were not to go unchallenged at this time. 


HERE was no place handy to put up for the night, 

but a passing hillman directed us to “whar Boss 
lived.” Boss was a pensioned, railroad section foreman 
from Wisconsin, who had moved “intar thar hills tar 
fish, hunt and trap an’ raise sum pigs an’ chickens 
in’ take life sorter easy.” 

We approached the abode of Boss cautiously. From 
the exterior the house did not appear overly inviting. 
It had beeh clumsily built. Oscar grew dismal at the 
surroundings; he questioned entering. I encouraged 
him, maintaining that the outside appearance of an 
Ozarks backwoodsman’s home sometimes belied the 
comfort and good eats within. That was encouraging. 
Oscar was ravenously hungry. Anybody with a stomach 
as big as his, empty and yawning for food, couldn’t go 
starved much longer without impairing its usefulness. 
Already I had sensed the odor of fish. 

“Supper’s ready, gentlemen, walk in,” 
the gracious housewife calmly announced. Baines ion 

The bones of the suckers literally worked the banks of 
out through the corners of Oscar’s mouth. 4% os erg 
[ trod on his toes as a warning to ease up stream 
on his rapaciousness, to spare the last 
piece of egg corn bread. Already he had 
drained the ketchup bottle and the sor- 
ghum pitcher had been refilled twice. 

We slept in the lean-to or shed. Oscar 
snored to beat the pesky screech owl 
perched upon a near-by limb. I snoozed 
intermittently and smoked cigarettes. Boss 
was up and about at 4 o’clock. I heard 
him humming: “I’m telling the birds, tell- 
ing the bees, telling the flowers, telling 
the treep Bow £ few so. cssccvscrs 

We ate a sumptuous breakfast and 


Below—Smaill-mouth bass, Jack salmon 
and perch caught on live minnows in 
August 








































United States Senator Harry B. Hawes 

pars iy | a quiet jaunt on the Gas- 

conade River as a relief from his sena- 
torial duties 


planned for the day’s sport ahead. We 
had no tackle. Back of the house 
stood a stack of cane poles with an 
assortment of lines, hooks and sinkers. 
Along the cow-lot fence hung a tat- 
tered minnow seine, made of gunny 
sacks sewed together end-to-end. I 
threw the seine over my shoulder and 
picked up two poles. Oscar selected 
a pair. With these and an improvised 
minnow bucket made out of a lard can, 
we started for a near-by branch where 
Boss said there were lots of minnows. 

We caught a bucketful of knotty- 
head chubs. They died rapidly. Besides that, Oscar 
ran amuck in a barbed-wire fence and spilled them; 
that accounted also for other dead minnows. We 
had only a couple dozen active chubs left, but 
made up the shortage in grasshoppers. In a raid 
on an old field, grown up in mullen and ginseng 
sprouts, we found the hoppers’ birthplace. 


ALK about Oscar’s big stomach being top- 

heavy or sluggish. Boys, he whacked those 
longlegged, fleet-winged hoppers with his_ hat, 
smothered them with his feet, seized them with his 
ham-sized hands. He took them with the enthusi- 
asm and agility of an acrobat in a circus. 

My earlier misgivings as to Oscar’s handicap in 
his overweight and small legs were being dis- 
pelled. It was dawning that he had not been 
whiffen-poofing when he assured me that in reality 
he had been an athlete in college and could go 
anybody’s gait. 

The humidity was stifling, presaging a deluge 
of rain. The blistering (Continued on page 45) 
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Right—A safe 
daylight 


trail 


E MUST have been “bred 

in the purple” for it is 

written: “There is nothing 

more kingly than friend- 
ship,” and, from the tip of his shag- 
gy nose to the end of his stubby 
tail, every inch of him expressed 
friendship for those he deemed 
worthy. 

Our mester spoke highly of serv- 
ice. This four-footed companion’s 
life was devoted to that end and he 
was happy in the giving. When at 
home, the crumbs from his master’s 
table were abundantly sufficient, and 
when we wandered long hours afield with a lone sandwich 
between us, his portion was always accepted in such gentle- 
manly manner and with so plain a thank-you that I en- 
joyed more in sharing than in eating. 

If in camp far from the home ranch, a saddle blanket 
beside the pack outfit at night or a corner of the tarp which 
covered our grub box was a bed satisfactory to his king- 
ship. He neither begged, whined nor touched food that 
was not given to him, though fat venison hung. within 
easy reach and the snow descended like a great blanket of 
feathers and covered him. He never was curried and pol- 
ished for a metropolitan dog show. How the Four Hundred 
would have chortled, had he appeared before them for 
judging! He was just another extraordinary-mongrel Eng- 
lish sheep dog with one white eye, a devoted, faithful 
worshipper and constant companion of my friend who 
dwells “way over back of Beyond,” in the Singhiser Mine 
section of Idaho. 

Because he had measured me and deemed me worthy of 
a place in his affection and trust, and because we had 
shared in long and persistent following of the trails of 
black-tail deer, and he had never betrayed me, I loved him 
and regretted that he answered to the lowly name of “Mutt.” 

One February there came a realization of a long-cherished 
dream which Frank and I had 
oft planned but failed to carry 
through. We packed down the 
Camas to the Middle Fork ot 
the Salmon to see the deer, 
goat, and mountain sheep upon 
their winter feeding grounds. 
This oft-plannedand twice-frus- 
trated trip had become neces 
sary to my friend’s vindication. 

Although we had _ never 
failed on numerous previous 
trips to find deer, bear or goat 
where Frank had said they 
would be found with a fair 
chance to kill, I just couldn’t 
believe that anywhere, outside 





dle 


The Story of a 
Dog “Born in 
the Purple” 


By Arthur J. Snyder 


A bit of the Camas trail 


of a national park, could be found 
such numbers as he promised me this 
time. Having once tasted ‘“‘red-sides”’ 
which Al had walked 25 miles up the 
Camas trail to bring to us, there 
was no rest until I had seen the 
pools from which, with red meat fot 
bait, one could catch, if he wished, 
a 5-gallon pail of trout in an hour. 

There were cougars down there 
too, living on the game, but Frank 
now had a wonderful pack of cougar 
hounds. Early in the month he had 
written, “just bring your gun and 
camera and come on over. We'll go 
down to the river and catch a cougar. Old Jerry is just 
r’arin’ to go.” 

So it happened that after weary work through deep, soft 
snow, on “webs” which were unfamiliar to me, I finally 
battled my way to Frank and Mutt at the town of Forney. 
We spent the night with other friends and next day easily 
rode on to the hunting lodge on the Ram’s Horn. The cou 
gar hounds welcomed us in excited barking in various keys, 
the deepest of them all, old Jerry’s “Let’s go!” 


THAT evening as we sat beside a cheerful fire in the 
heater and the clean fir logs were burning with a noise 
that was music and a smell that was incense to my wilder- 
ness-loving nose and ears; as we talked of other times and 
listed supplies we would need on the morrow, the telephone 
rang and Albert asked, “Has Snyder arrived?” Talk of 
your grapevine telegraph in Africa or elsewhere! The 
Forest Service Telephone has it beaten to a finish. 

Albert’s next words came like a bomb into camp: “You 
aren’t bringing your hounds down here, are you? There’s 
a state trapper down here and he’s strung out poison every- 
where. It isn’t safe! We lost Tom a few days ago and old 
Fan is almost gone. We can’t seem to do anything to help 
her, and will probably have to end her suffering.” 

“That’s a dirty shame,” 
Frank replied. “It’s time to do 
something about it. That’s no 
way to clean out coyotes and 
cougars! I[’ll take this up with 
the department and see if we 
can’t stop it.” Other conver- 
sation followed but finally my 
friend said, “We’re all set to 
go in the morning. Be looking 
for us. I'll keep the hounds on 
chains, until we look it over.” 

I urged once more that we 
give up the contemplated trip 
and hunt elsewhere, but Frank 
was determined. “We started 
for the river and that’s where 
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we're going,” he replied firmly. 
“What about Mutt?” I 
asked. “Can we leave him 
here?” 
“No, he’ll take care of 
himself; he is too wise to 
touch poison,” was the reply. 


WE BEGAN early next 
morning, but the saddle 
horses had to be sharp shod 
and there were unexpected 
delays. Instead of two pack 
horses, a burro, “Jack,” was 
brought into service and 
made to pack our bulky bed- 
ding. So ridiculous did he 
look when we were ready for 
the trail that I urged Frank 
to hold tight to his lead rope 
lest he go up like a balloon 
instead of down the trail, but 
he was turned loose to pur- 
sue his cantankerous way. It 
proved fortunate that he was 
well padded, for his feet were 
unshod and when we struck 
icy spots in the trail it re- 
quired Frank, Mutt and me in combined effort to make 
the beast stiffen his four legs and slide across. It was only 
necessary to manipulate his neck to protect his head and 
no other part of him could hit ground. I was surprised 
that though he skidded many times, never once did he go 
to his knees in saving his obstinate hide. 

The forest trees were wonderful in a covering of new, 
soft snow, when we started and, before reaching Myers 
Cove, a fine bunch of deer trotted out of 
the willows that protected them from the 
storm, and lingered on the hill beyond 
to question our intentions. Mutt, as al 
ways, merely looked inquiringly to us, 
plainly asking, “Don’t you want one?” 

Elevation rapidly lowers down the Ca- 
mas Trail and there was less snow as we 
advanced, until finally all the south and 
east slopes were bare. At Dry Gulch we 
rested briefly and debated camping for the 
night, but horse feed was scarce and there 
was snow to remove for our beds, so we 
continued on our way to the river. Herd- 
ing Jack had so delayed us that when at 
last we saw a broad, rapid river ahead 
Frank exclaimed with more than usual en 
thusiasm, “There it is.” It was now dusk. 
_ “Look across the stream,” my compan- 
ion, now in the rear, called. I began to 
count: three, six, ten, nineteen deer feed- 
ing on the bench! When they saw us, they moved slowly 
toward the hills, apparently not disconcerted by our presence. 

Not far ahead the mountain on my right came down close 
to the stream and when I rode around the bluff there were 
deer all over the flat. They were no more afraid than white- 
face cattle I have often surprised. I began to prepare the 
camera but, to save my life, knew not where to point it 
to catch the largest group. Excited and shaking, no doubt, 
I dismounted and the deer just moved on toward the low 
mountains. Many continued feeding on the tender young 
grass, 

From this point on, until darkness shut them out and the 
mountains became so precipitous there was no room for 
them, there were deer. Let me sum it all up briefly and 
remember it always. In the time we were watching and 
trying not to count deer twice, taking one side going down 
and the other bank returning, we counted 710 deer. In 
hunting season, a few miles back, I had hunted for days to 
get a good buck—the big boys always being way up and very 
suspicious. Here they were unafraid, and on abundant feed 
were storing up fat for any emergencies that might come 
later in the season. 

Frank was no liar! 

The hounds were tired and foot-weary. Jack was born 


In the Salmon River region 
remote from _ civilization 
Photo by Frederic Ransom 





















Jerry and his dogs 


weary and Frank and I were 
were hungry and willing to quit, 
but there was no suitable place 
to camp. I had, with my usual 
precaution, slipped a package of 
raisins in the mackinaw tied to 
my saddle, and before dropping 
into the canyon, I divided this 
with my companion. Mutt was 
disappointed for there was no 
sandwich to divide. Satisfaction 
from the raisins alone made it 
possible for me to feel a way 
down that steep and narrow trail 
where there was no space to spare 
when my No. 9s were firmly placed. Frank’s hands were 
more than full with the lead chains of the hounds and it 
was dark as pitch. I couldn’t see the depths below on my 
left, thanks be! When later we came up that trail in day- 
light and I saw how near I had often been to eternity, I 
picked out places where I would have preferred to perch 
all night, had I known. 


LACKED courage to trust a saddle horse that knew that 

trail, so walked and felt my way through miles and miles 
of darkness and uncertainty it seemed, until finally I stepped 
into a little stream, stopped, looked up in surprise, and saw 
a faint gleam of light not far ahead. 

“Hi, there!” Frank called. 

“Howdy. You finally got here!” answered Henry. 

The hounds were tied in an old log cabin and every exit 
barred. We listened to Henry’s tale of the doings in the 
vicinity. 

A horse had been killed and then there followed the poi- 
soned baits, put out for the predatory animals—the cougars 
and coyotes. The dogs, which had been the chief compan- 
ions and helpers of these cattlemen on the edge of “Back 
of Beyond,” as even the most refined dogs will do, had gone 
straight to the horse meat and (Continued on page 70) 
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unning for Sage Hens 


By James R. Everett 


mE A NTIL you've hunted sage chickens in Moffat 

= County, Colo., you’ve never been huntin’,” boasted 
an old-timer as we lounged about in the corner 
LP drug store. “Why, I’ve seen ’em so thick you 
could get your limit in ten minutes.” 

This story, taken with a grain of salt, and added to the 
fact that there was to be an open season 
on those birds in that county the first 
three days of August, so aroused my en- 
thusiasm that I could scarcely wait for 
the opening day. 

I had no trouble getting a party to- 
gether to journey to the sage-chicken 
hunting grounds, but at the last minute 
we found it impossible to get there until 
the second day of the season. This was 
a disappointment, because we knew that 
the birds would be scattered and wild. 
However, since there were several hun- 
dred square miles of rolling, sage-brush- 
covered prairie to hunt over, we were 
hopeful that all of it would not be cov- 
ered before we arrived. 

Early on the morning of August 2, our 
party consisting of Jesse Stark, Bill Hil- 
ton and the writer—with Bill’s two bird 





dogs: Mike, an Irish Setter, and Sport, 
an English Setter—drove out of Craig, 
Colo., where we had spent the night, 


toward the town of Great Divide. 

“Did you see that covey of chickens 
light in that alfalfa patch over yonder ?” 
Jesse exclaimed excitedly as we emerged 
from a deep draw. 

“Looks like we’d have plenty of shoot- 
ing today,” Bill began enthusiastically. 

Jesse broke in with, “But you might 
know there’d be some gouge to it. Do 
you see all those signs?” 

“See ’em?” Bill fumed, the joy all gone 
out of his face. “How could I help seein’ 
‘em? There’s one on every fence post.” 





UST then a man emerged from a near- 

by ranch house and started across the 
road. 

“Good morning,” I addressed him as I 
brought my car to a stop. “Any chance of 
hunting around here?” 

“Not on any of the private land,” he 
replied decidedly. “We want to save the 
chickens to eat the crickets. About 2 
miles down the road you'll find govern- 
ment land. You can hunt there.” 

And that was that. I stepped on the 
accelerator. Soon we were out of sight 
of “Private Property” and “No Tres- 
passing” signs. 

When we came to a likely-looking 
draw, I parked the car and let the dogs out to exercise before 
we started to hunt. Since they had been penned up all sum- 
mer, they were enjoying a good play, when out of some 
heavy sage a flock of fifteen chickens took wing and sailed 
high over our heads. The birds made straight for some low 
hills to our left. We marked the approximate place where 
they lit, grabbed our guns, hunting coats and shells out of 
the car, and started after them. 

As we came around the brow of the hill, Mike froze, but 
Sport, who came in from the opposite direction, ran into the 


writer 





Top—Jesse and Bill with the 

two bird dogs. 

and his 

Bottom—“ Mike” posing with 
Jesse and Bill 


sage brush and out boomed a sage chicken. Just as Bill fired 
the bird swerved to the right and Bill scored a miss. I did 
likewise on my first attempt, but dropped the bird the second 
shot. Mike retrieved it. 

“What’s the matter with you guys?” 
“Can’t you hit ’em?” 

“Well, we got it, didn’t we?” Bill re 
torted. 

“Oh, yes, but you'll have to do bette: 
than that, or you'll run out of ammuni- 
tion before the day is over.” 

We had gone only a few steps when 
both dogs came to a point. When told 
to do so, Mike flushed two birds. Bill 
dropped one with a neat shot. I fired 
twice at the other and scored two misses, 
but Jesse dropped it with a beautiful shot 
when it looked as if the chicken was com 
pletely out of range. 


“sOVVELL, I guess I'll have to kill the 
birds for you’ guys,” Jesse 


bragged as he took the bird from Mike 
and gave him a friendly pat on the head. 

“You didn’t kill this one, did you?” 
sill remarked, as he held his chicken up 
for Jesse to see. 

“Guess that makes it even,” Jesse con 
ceded. “We each have a bird.” 

We hunted the draw carefully, but 
could find no more chickens, so we scat 
tered out and started up the ridge toward 
another draw. As we neared the to; 
Mike came to a point, and when urged 
on he flushed four birds. Jesse got one 
sill one, but two escaped unhurt. 

We tramped on over the hill into the 
next draw. As we entered the heavy sage 
both dogs again came to a point. We 
sent Mike into the thick brush. With 
roar, over fifty birds took wing and 
soared in every direction. I dropped one 
sill dropped one, and Jesse missed five 
straight. Every one was an_ easy, 
straightaway shot, too. 

“What’s the matter, Jesse?” Bill 
shouted. “Did the sight of so many bird 
unnerve you? I thought you were goin’ 
to show us how to shoot.” 

Bill could not let pass such a good op 
portunity to get even with Jesse for the 
roasting he had given us for our misses 

By this time we were very thirsty, so we 
started back to our car. When we reached 
the road, Jesse and Bill stopped to draw 
the birds, so they would not taste of sage 
and I went on to get the car. As it was 
some distance down the road, I accepted 
an offer to rfle with a passing rancher 

The kindly rancher directed me to a place which had not 
been hunted the previous day, so after loading the birds, dogs 
etc., in the car and refreshing ourselves with food and water 
we started for that territory. We had gone only a short 
distance when I noticed some birds entering the sage to the 
left of the road. We put the dogs on their trail, and had no 
trouble in bagging four nice young ones. After the dogs 
cooled themselves in a near-by water hole, and shook them- 
selves dry, we continued on our way to the territory to which 
the rancher had directed us. (Continued on page 46 


Jesse laughed 





Center—The 
“doubles.” 
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ions of the Kaibab Forest 


By Jack Tooker 


Part II 
FTER breakfast we saddled our horses, and 
started for Powell’s Plateau. We saw many 





E deer, but crossed no fresh lion tracks until we 
Sai reached the edge of the plateau. There Old 
Red started a track that had been made the night before. 
It was a cold trail and very slow. I dismounted to help 
and encourage him, while the others sat in their saddles. 
As the track warmed up, Old Red settled down to get 
that lion. I went back, got my horse and led him along. 
The lion had been hunting, because he wound and back- 
tracked. The other dogs, as yet, had been of no help, 
but they were trying. The sun was now high and on 
the sunny sides of the canyon it was hot and dry. It 
seemed impossible at times for any dog to work that 
trail, it was so burned out by the 
sun’s rays. I tried to call Old Red 
off several-times, but to no avail; 
he was set on having that lion. He 
would lip the ground until his lips 
were bleeding, trying to suck the 
scent out of the rocks. The only 
way I could have made him quit 
would be to whip him, or put a 
rope on him and lead him away. 
At last on a rocky side hill, after 
he had worked for thirty minutes 
on a spot no larger than a house, 
he looked up at me as much as to 
say, “Can’t you help a fellow out?” 








HE other dogs were lying in the 

shade, and they might as well, 
for not one dog in a hundred could 
work that trail. I poured some 
water in my hat and gave the old 
fellow a drink. He whined, twisted 
his tail and was off again to try 
and get that track off those loose 
rocks. He made circle after circle, 
and when all seemed hopeless the 
old boy cut his head in. He began 
to work in the shade of the trees, 
50 to 100 yards from where he last 
had the track. He finally picked 
up the trail under the shade of a 
tree, and was off again, only to 
lose it at the next bare spot and 
then pick it up again under another 
tree. At last, in some thick timber, 
the track wound up and the other 
dogs joined in as I stumbled along 
behind. Finally, we came to a fresh, partly-covered kill. 
rhe lion had eaten its fill and was not far away. 
_ I was showing the dead deer to the boys, and explain- 
ing that the chase would be short when they did jump 
the lion, because when a lion eats his fill he will find a 
cool, shady place, usually a rocky ledge, and there lie and 
sleep. When the dogs jump him, he can’t go fast or far, 
and will take to a tree quickly. 

We were standing at the kill as I was explaining this, 
when those sharp barks, mingled with long, drawn-out 
bawls were heard. I knew Red had jumped the lion, and 
was in full speed. It did not seem ten minutes from the 
time they jumped the lion until they were barking 
“treed.” What had seemed to be about the slowest chase 
ever made was turned into a record, from the time 
jumped, until treed. We arrived at the tree, where Mr. 
Lion sat on a limb about one-third of the way up. The 
Ramseys wanted him roped. He would be easy to rope, 





The lion observed his pursuers from what 
he thought, no doubt, was a safe place 


since he would not jump out easily for the same reason 
that he could not run far. Anyway, they wanted him 
roped, and I did not have the equipment with me that 
I use in taking a live lion. 

The first lions I ever roped, I just used a common 
rope, but when the limbs of the tree on which the lion 
is perched are thick, it is impossible to throw the rope 
effectively. The same tree, or a tree near-by, must be 
climbed, and the rope tossed over the lion’s head. It is 
possible to stand on the ground and poke the rope 
over his head with a pole, the other end being tied to the 
tree. That’s simple enough and sounds easy, but it’s 
not. At first the lion will take the loop off of his head 
as fast as it is put on, but if the effort is kept up long 
enough, the ruse will finally succeed. The rope must 
be jerked tight and the hunter 
must get out of his way. When 
he hits the ground he is tied to the 
tree, and all that has to be done is 
to get another rope on him and 
stretch him out. The rest is easy. 
Sometimes it is possible to get the 
rope over a limb and choke him 
down in that way. Then use a wire 
tied to the rope; the lion does not 
seem to see the wire so easily, and 
does not throw it off so often. A 
lion will always slap at anything 
that is poked up before him, so I 
usually fastened a No. 4 Newhouse 
trap on a pole, tied a rope to the 
ring of the trap chain, which is 
tied to the tree, poked the trap up 
to Mr. Lion, and BANG! Get out 
of the way! It is then necessary 
to get another rope on him, stretch 
him out, hog-tie him, put a gag in 
his mouth, and then he is harmless. 


UT this day I had neither wire 
nor trap, but my guests insisted 
that I rope this lion. There were 
several trees on either side of the 
one the lion was in, so I climbed 


the nearest with my rope. It had 
been arranged that when I got 


him roped, Burke was to pull him 
out, and all hands were to help. 
[ had the other end of my rope 
tied to the tree and swung over 
a limb; we were to swing him in 
the air by the rope around his 
neck. Of course, the dogs were tied up first. Well, I 
tried until I was tired to put that rope over the lion’s 
head, but there was nothing doing. So I broke a stick 
off the trunk of a tree, and poked that at him, thinking 
that after a while he would get tired of slapping at things, 
and then I could put the rope over to stay. He slapped 
and broke a piece off the stick, and then another piece. 
I climbed out on a limb where I could have shaken 
hands with him: in fact, I almost did, but not inten- 
tionally. The stick had gotten quite short, and I was 
moving out to get a little closer to give him another slap 
at what was left of it, when he reached out and got the 
stick, and stuck one claw in my forefinger. The pull 
that he made nearly pulled me out of the tree. He hada 
pretty good hold on me with one claw, and another in 
the stick. The claw pulled out of the flesh, and I let go 
of the stick. I was pretty mad, and while I was not 
much afraid of the lion, I was of the fall. I got the boys 
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to try and attract his attention long enough for me to 
get that rope over his head, but somehow that did not 
work. All this time he had been calling me bad names, 
and with his ears laid back he would show his teeth and 
hiss at me. Several times I thought he was coming over 
in my tree and be real neighborly. At last one of the 
boys threw a stick up ca the other side and attracted 
his attention, and then it was all over. When the rope 
went over his head, Burke jerked, and out went Mr. 
Lion, and I came tumbling after. The boys let him down 
to where I could reach his hind legs. I tied them there, 
and as he was let down a little farther, tied his front 
legs and then all four legs together. By that time he 
was pretty well choked down. When they let him onto 
the ground he lay gasping for breath. I pried his mouth 
open, slipped in his gag, fixed the rope around his neck 
so that it would not choke him, and then waited for him 
to come to, which he did in a hurry. 

He was tied, gagged and harmless, but to see that 
fellow balance himself on his legs and run and jump at 
the end of a 30 foot rope was really funny. He would 
put us all to flight, even though we knew he was 
helpless and could not hurt us. 
We would all run when he charged 
and charge he did! After we tired 
of the play we proceeded to load 
him on. Such atime! By blind- 
folding and tying one foot up we 
finally did get Mr. Lion aboard, 
and off for camp. We arrived in 
late in the afternoon, un- 


camp 
loaded our lion, put a collar on 
him, and chained him to a tree. 


Then we untied his legs, and took 
the gag out of his mouth, just in 
time to see him breathe his last. 
The fresh meat he had eaten had 
evidently killed him. We decided 
to rope nv more lions on that 
trip because it was impossible to 
get them across the canyon any- 
way. The only reason we roped 
this one was so that Mr. Ramsey 


could see how the work was done. 


LBERT RAMSEY was not sat- 
ished to call Lion No. 3 his, 
because he did not kill it. He 
was a little peeved when I told him 
we would have to rest the dogs 
for a day or two on account of 
their feet. Their time was not 
limited, so there was no danger 
that he wouldn’t get his lion. Any- 
one who has seen the north rim of 
the Grand Canyon, knows what 
a hunter’s paradise it is. It is a 
natural breeding ground, with the 
Grand Canyon walls and its many 
side canyons, where animals can hide and raise their 
young unmolested. Probably there is no one that can 
describe the Grand Canyon adequately. Mere words 
fail, but I have always felt that Zane Grey comes nearer 
to describing the canyon than any other living person. 
The Grand Canyon is one thing that cannot be exagger- 
ated. It must be seen to realize its greatness. The 
Ramseys were beginning to appreciate this fact, too. 
The next day was October 16, and Burke and I were 
up early. It had snowed during the night, the earth 
had a beautiful carpet of white, so that while Burke was 
finishing breakfast, | walked out a short distance from 
camp to study the tracks in the snow. To one who has 
lived in the wilds it’s easy to read the movements and ac- 
tions of all the wild life, especially in the snow where the 
record is written as plainly as in a book. In that short 
walk I crossed the trail of bobcats, foxes, coyotes, wolves, 
one lion and deer tracks as plentiful as sheep. During the 
night I had heard some animal killing a fawn; its bleats 
for help had been pitiful, but they did not last long. 
Here was the whole story written plainly in the snow. 
There was the blood soaked snow, hair, and some of 








The author shins up the tree to dislodge 
the roped lion—dead of course 
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the larger bones picked clean; but no hide, not even the 
ears. The snow was tramped down with coyote tracks. 
There it showed where they had caught the little fellow, 
where the mother had fought against them and lost, 
where the coyotes had started a terribly bloody fight 
over the kill, and where at last they had all been run off 
by two timber wolves, or Lobos. The wolves evidently 
had eaten their fill and departed, then the coyotes had re- 
turned and eaten everything but the larger bones. [ 
returned to camp and ate my breakfast in silence. [| 
was afraid to mention the lion track that I had seen lest 
they insist on putting the dogs on the track. It is hardly 
a pleasure to hunt with faithful dogs, whose feet were in 
such a condition. 

The two Ramseys set off toward the canyon with in- 
structions to hunt along and near the canyon rim, so 
that* they could find their way back. I helped around 
camp for a while and after lunch I saddled a horse and 
rode out across the head of Bright Angel Canyon to 
Greenland Point. I love the timber and the wild life in 
it, especially this rugged country, and at times I like to 
be alone in the wildest part of it, to drink in the fra- 
grance of the forest; to watch the 
wild life in its natural haunts, and 
just to marvel in silence at the scenic 
wonders and grandeur. When you 
are alone and feel at home, as 
I do in this country, it just seems 
to grasp and hold you in a spell. 
It is stimulating to the extent of 
intoxication. It almost 
if you are in a dream, and every- 
thing stands still except time. You 
awake to find that hours have 
slipped by. So it was now in this 
part of the country where we had 
not hunted, and the deer had not 
been disturbed. I sat on a log at 
the very edge of the open grass, 
in a quaking aspen thicket. 


seems as 


S THE shadows began to length- 
en, the deer came out in droves 
to feed, fight and play. There in 
plain sight was a part of the 
great Kaibab deer herd. It was 
a sight that I wish every boy in the 
United States could see. They 
kept coming from everywhere, 
and before I[ left there was 
somewhere between 1,000 and 
1,500 deer right before my eyes. 
They would bleat like sheep as 
they do when they are undisturbed. 
The fawns were at play, and they 
would run and jump clear over 
each other’s backs. The does were 
feeding undisturbed, but always 
alert; their large ears were always 
moving, first in one direction and then another. Occa- 
sionally they would raise their heads and sniff the air to 
try and catch the scent of their dreaded enemy, the lion. 
The bucks staged some terrific fights. They would 
meet head on and then spar for an opening. When an 
opportunity, or opening came, one of them would jump 
back, then dart forward past the other buck raking his 
sides and body from end to end, unless he was quick 
enough to escape. One of these fights took place right 
in front of where [ sat. They must have fought for 
thirty minutes. The ground was covered with hair and 
their horns were dripping with blood. Just how it would 
have ended I do not know, for a very large buck, with a 
beautiful spread of horns came in and broke up the 
fight. Talk about large deer heads! They were there 
by the hundreds, freak heads, too. When a hard fought 
battle was in progress between the bucks, the does would 
gather around and watch the fight with seeming interest. 
Then when it was over, they would nose the winner 
with seeming love and affection. 
A doe got my wind and through curiosity came up 
within a few feet of where I sat, with its big ears pointing 
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forward, and those large beautiful eyes all attention. 
Every muscle was tense, ready for a spring in case of 
danger. Then she located me. She made several jumps 
hackward and when I did not follow, went on feeding 
again. 

At last I had to go. It did not seem as if I had been 
eone an hour; yet I had spent the whole afternoon 
alone in the great woods, among God’s creatures and 
had enjoyed it more than I can possibly tell. As I arose 
to go the deer near- 
est me scampered off, 
but soon stopped and 
vatched me until I was 
completely out of sight. 


N REACHING 
camp, I found that 
the Ramseys had shot 
a buck nearly as large 
as an elk. He _ had 
thirteen points, but they 
vere uneven; but even 
so it was a good head. 
ie Ramseys had spent 
the entire morning 
sight seeing, or as Mr. 
Ramsey, Sr., said, “Just 
trying to fathom the 
depth, breadth and 
length of that beautiful 
canyon.” They had sat 
in one place from early 
morning until after- 
noon when they spied 
a big buck standing on a point. He 
had been lying down, and when he 
heard them he got up and walked out 
on the point to look and listen. Mr. 
Ramsey, Sr., saw and finished him 
with a .30-30 Savage. 
That night it turned real cold. The 
wind was blowing for sure. The boys 
were not equipped for it, so we de- 
cided to catch one or 
two more lions, and 
call ita hunt. I tied up 
Old Red, as he still had 
i sore foot and thought 
it would be a _ good 
chance to see what the 
other dogs would do 
vithout him for a lead- 
er. It should be easy 
because of the snow. 
Old Red resented being 


) 
r} 
i] 








eft behind and made 
quite a fuss. We went 
down where Mr. Ram- 


ey had killed his big 
buck, to see if anything 
had been around where 
he had cleaned it. Just 
before we reached the 
place, however, Skinner 
opened up and_ the 
other dogs followed. 
Oh! such sweet music! 
Ve went on to where 
the deer had been killed 
nd found everything cleaned up. There had been fox, 
obcat and coyote there, but no lion. We did find 
though that a lion had crossed within 25 yards of it. 
he track was large and fresh. The dogs had swung 
around to Powell Plateau and now they were doubling 
back. We started on a run thinking we might head off 
he lion and tree him. We stopped to listen, and could 
distinctly hear Old Red. I ran harder than ever then 
to head him off and get the chain off, for it was all any 
dog could do to get over that rough country, without 
a chain dragging after him. We did not see the lion, 
but I got close enough to see that Old Red had neither 

















Some deer pictures obtained by the author by stealthy stalking 
and under great difficulties 


chain nor collar. He had slipped the collar over his 
head and he was leading the pack on three legs. When 
he saw me, he looked up, wagged his tail, as if to say, 
“T’m all right,” and was gone. Down, down they went 
clear to the red wall before they treed the lion. 

We made good headway going down. Albert was 


told to shoot the lion as soon as he was close enough to 
make a sure hit because he would be likely to jump if 
we came up 


small dead 
juniper. We _ stopped 
about 50 yards away 
from the tree. The 
lion did not seem to 
pay any attention to us, 
but was watching the 
dogs closely. The dogs 
were trying to climb 
the sloping tree trunk. 
Buck was about half 
way up when I told 
Albert to shoot. The 
tree leaned out over the 
red wall, a sheer drop of 
1,000 feet. Buck was in 
serious danger in two 
ways, If he slipped and 
fell, he might go over. 
If he reached the lion, 
he would get slapped. 
If the blow didn’t kill 
him, then it was certain 
that the fall would. At 
the crack of the gun, 
the lion crumpled up 
und slid out of the tree. I ran to the 
vase of the tree as quickly as possi- 
ble, fearing that the lion would land 
on the edge and that the dogs would 
grab him. There was a possibility that 
the lion would drop off the ledge pull- 
ing the dogs after him. But he had 
not even touched the top of the rim. 
The only sight of him was a spot of 
blood on a protruding 
rock. The dogs were 
all standing at the very 
edge of the canyon, 
looking off into space. 
I got to the rim just 
in time to hear the 
lion hit the bottom. 
While I could not see 
him, I’ll bet that his re- 
mains scattered over a 
good half acre of rocks. 


close. The lion was in a 








LBERT had killed 
his lion. I suggested 
that he was ready to 
go home but he replied 


that while he might 
have killed him he did 
not get him. I ex- 
plained that it would 
be an easier matter 
to get another lion, 


than to go miles around 
to reach the dead one; 
and probably his hide 
would not even hold corn on the cob after we got him, 
so they gave it up. 

There was no snow in the canyon and before we 
reached the top we were warm and had our hats and 
coats off. Old Red was limbered up now and _ hardly 
limped at all. We were riding around the brakes in 
Powell Plateau when Old Red suddenly opened up with 
all the dogs joining in. They had jumped a lion under a 
rocky ledge. The lion had been resting up for the day 
on the shady crags. The dogs took him by surprise and 
I think they ran him by sight most of the way until he 


was treed. He sat on a large (Continued on page 72) 
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Spawning a 35-pound muskellunge at the hatchery on Chautauqua Lake. 


Photo by 


the New York Conservation Commission 


olves of Northern Lakes 


An Article on the Muskellunge and Its Capture 


is no American fish 
about which has gathered a 
greater wealth of legend and 
story than the muskellunge, 
the “Mazenozha” of “Hia- 
watha.” Of course all my readers 
know the muskellunge is simply a pike, 
brother to the fish we have called 
great pike, great lakes pike, and a 
score of other names. Not only is the 
‘lunge brother to the great pike, he is 
a sort of cousin, if you please, to the 
common little river pickerel, the much 
execrated “snake” of some fishermen. 
So, for convenience, the pike family 
consists of pickerel, northern pike and 
muskellunge. We need not bother our 
heads over the different little pickerel 
catalogued, nor as to whether there 
are two or more representatives of the 
great pike, not to mention the quarrel 
over the ‘lunge themselves. 

That the muskellunge is more widely 
distributed than some Middle West 
anglers are willing to admit, is a fact. 
Here and there—in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota especially—we sometimes 
hear that the gray ‘lunge is the only 
“true muskellunge,” which would 
rule out the Chautauqua fish, the Ohio 
fish and the St. Lawrence fish. Again 
we hear about “tiger muskellunge” and 
some one is sure to rise up and pro- 
nounce that fish a delusion and a myth. 
On my desk today lies a letter just opened, which 
emphatically, “A tiger muskellunge, so-called, is nothing 
more nor less than a common pickerel, grown large and lazy.” 

Sut such is mot the fact, nevertheless. In spite of a recent 
writer to the contrary, who seems to believe that a pickerel 
may become a muskellunge if given the proper environment, 
the fish is a distinct and separate species, as separate and 
distinct as the small and large-mouth bass, if you please. 

While this is not primarily an article upon the scientific 


says 


By O. W. Smith 


Author of “The Book of the Pike,”’ etc. 


A f00d specimen caught at 
Sayner, 


status of the pike family, still I wis 

to say that from my study | am con 
vinced there are two or three “forms’ 
or sub-species of muskellunge, all true 
‘lunge. ws to whether they can be 
“crossed” or not, I leave the fish cul 
turists to determine. That there is 

“tiger musky” I am convinced, as | 
am convinced there is a distinct St 
Lawrence form of the fish. As to the 
gray ‘lunge of certain lakes in Mu 
nesota and Wisconsin being “the onl) 
true “lunge,” that is all hooey, as is also 
the often expressed belief that the 
gray-colored, aldermanic fish is more 
gamy. The fact of the matter is, eve 

a common great pike of equal size 
with a ‘lunge is, to borrow Dr. Hen 
shall’s well-remembered dictum co! 

cerning the bass, “inch for inch a1 

pound for pound” as valiant a fighte: 
[ do not know what some of my read 
ers may think of me, but I would just 
as soon take a 30-pound great pike 
great northern pike, pickerel, or what 
ever you are pleased to call it, as take 
a gray musky. Uncork your vials ot 
wrath if you will, scattering their con 
tents with liberal hand, I am ready 
to abide the consequences. 


HERE is one certain way by which 
Wis. even the tyro may be sure of the 

identity of a given specimen, and, at 
the risk of proving a bit tedious, I am going to repeat some 
thing I have said over and over again. It is well known that 
you must have some constant anatomical feature or differ 
ence, something other than color, which is dependent to a 
great extent upon environment and food. Now the trained 
ichthyologist can count scales, look for differences in the 
internal machinery, features bound to escape the popula 
fisherman. However, there is one method by which even 
the most inexperienced angler can be sure of the identity of 
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This is by the squamation of cheek and gill 


given pike. 
over; that is, the arrangement of the scales upon the sides of 


e fish’s head. Now get this fact fixed in mind, and I use 
popular language: If both cheek and gill cover are fully 
.caled, upper and lower portions, your fish is a true pickerel. 
if the cheek is fully scaled, all over, and only the upper half 
of the gill-cover, the lower half being devoid of scales, then 
you surely have a great pike. Should your specimen show 
scales on the upper halves of both cheek and gill cover, the 

wer halves being devoid of such armor, then you have a 
muskellunge, no matter what its color or shape. Forget all 
he other things said and remember these points and you 

n never go wrong in the identification of a given capture. 


jus why some fishermen insist on talking color, method 
of taking a lure, manner of fighting, color and texture of 
flesh, is all Greek to me. I remember a number of years ago 
reading an article in old “Outing,” by a certain Wiscon- 
ite, a copy of which I still retain, in which he insists the 
only true” muskellunge come from the Wisconsin River 
iters in Wisconsin and that anything else is “just a pick- 
el.” I am a Wisconsinite, proud of my state and all that, 
I would not go so far as to insist that we Badgerites 
ive the only muskellunge in North America. Get the mat- 
ter of scaling firmly fixed in your mind, and let the colorists 
ve and the pseudo scientists argue. 

It is extremely doubtful if the muskellunge have ever been 
overly numerous, though undoubtedly more common in an 
early day than at the present time. The very habits of the 

love of solitude and moroseness, militate against its 
being plentiful in its range. Today one must know the hang 
uts of the fish, its habits and the most approved methods 
of taking it, and be prepared to meet disappointment even 
inder those conditions. More anglers go into the ‘lunge 
ountry and return disappointed than achieve 
capturing a good fish. We never write up our trips 
when we fail, or we borrow some other fellow’s pictures 
nd success, perhaps reach back to a former experience for 
olor, so that our yarn may not lack the punch success alone 
gives. At the very outset the fisherman must resolve to be 
content with whatever Lady Luck deigns to bestow—under- 
sized fish which must be re- 
turned to the water, two or three 
good ones breaking away, per- 
aps no gray wolves at all. 

Just the same, I am continu- 
lly surprised that so many 
really good fish are taken each 
season when we bear in mind 
their popularity and the number 
of anglers questing them. To 
take a good musky is the ambi- 


success 





A master of the game 













A splendid pair of muskies 


tion of two-thirds of the fishermen who go into the north 
woods, and they fish early and late, using all manner of rigs. 
Then fate or luck, whatever it may be which controls in such 
things, gives the veriest tyro with the crudest outfit the 
record fish. How many times have we seen some boy or 
woman fishing with cane pole and line connect up with a 
wandering gray wolf, all unexpectedly, without rhyme or 
reason. It is done, | suspect, for the good of the “expert’s” 
soul, though I fear it does his soul little good, judging from 
the language evoked. 

My first muskellunge fishing was done in the good state 
of Minnesota some thirty years ago, before the army of an- 
glers was recruited to war-time standing, and when the game 
was not as difficult as it is to-day. Restrictions were few, 
the field large and open, but even under those conditions the 
record fish were not common. I sometimes find myself 
doubting if overly-big fish were as numerous then as now, 
though we had little difficulty in taking a few medium to 
good specimens. For the most part our method was trolling, 
simple trolling, sometimes with hand line, again with long 
cane pole—sans reel of course. I can well remember the 
amused glances cast in my direction when first I essayed the 
fish’s capture with a short rod and reel. But there will 
be more said about tackle a bit later on in this story. 


ODAY, if I were going after muskellunge and lacked 

personal information regarding best localities, I would 
scan with care the resort advertisements in OutTpoor LIFE 
and get their literature, correspond with the Where to Go 
department, then make my decision as to locality. Once set- 
tled on my theater of action, I would “stick it” for my 
period. I doubt very much the wisdom of running here and 
there, looking for better fishing, if in a known muskellunge 
locality. The fish is a rover, a morose, undependable rover, 
and the big boy is just as likely to be in the lake you are 
fishing as in the one 20 miles distant. Love, lightning and 
‘lunge strike when, where and how they please. You are 
just about as apt to get hit in one locality as another. 

Having said all this, let me rush on to pique your curiosity 
and stir your envy by adding that I know a little hard-to- 
reach and therefore unfrequented lake in the ‘lunge country 
where one is almost certain to 
hook a good fish, though that, as 
all experienced ‘lungers know, 
does not mean a landed fish. I 
have hooked three good ones of 
a morning and not brought one 
into the boat, retiring fully satis- 
fied with the battles vouchsafed 
me, for I have reached the place 
where I say, “A fish in the lake 
is worth (Continued on page 40) 
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The first coyote brought in on the great hunt 


JHE curtain has just fallen upon one of the most 
unusual sporting events in the history of the 
Southwest, the Padre Island Coyote Drive and 
: Round-Up. Coyote drives, as ordinarily conducted, 
are not unusual, but the unique manner in which this drive 
was organized, with the nature of the terrain covered, 
makes of it a rare event from a sporting angle. 

Padre Island is a narrow strip of land entirely separated 
from the mainland by from 2% to 10 miles of water, 
extending from Corpus Christi to Port Isabel, Texas, a 
distance of 90 miles. It is a sandy island, about half of 
which is covered with vegetation in the form of rough 
grass and weeds blanketing hills that reach in some portions 
to 60 feet above the level of the gulf, and these interspersed 
with bare flats only a few inches above tide-water, and which 
are washed by the waters of the gulf during heavy seas. 

Its desolate condition makes it the ideal home of the 
coyote, who prefers his habitat away from the haunts of 
men. There he has lived and multiplied through the years, 
unmolested, living principally upon fish, which necessity 
has forced him to become very adept in catching for food, 
with a few sand-crabs and mussels emergency ration 
and an occasional warm meal of jack rabbit, wild duck, 
or shore birds, who try to share the island with him. 

Otherwise nothing lives 
upon this desolate stretch 
of sand except a few cattle. 
The United States Coast 
Guard maintains a station 
upon the extreme southern 
tip and the government 
lighthouse sends forth her 
light across the gulf from 
a position off shore near by. 

When the coyotes multi- 
ply to the extent of over- 
crowding, some of the more 
bold are known to swim the 
stretches of water that sep- 
arate the island from the 
mainland. Thus this bleak 
island serves as an incuba- 
tor and brooder, where hun- 





as 


ers and stockmen and ravaging the game in the upland 

I had planned for three years to organize a drive upo! 
the lower end of the island, but each year something inte: 
fered, with always a doubt as to whether or not enoug 
interest could be created to assure the success of the under 
taking. This year a plan of organization was preparé 


in detail to drive 35 or 40 miles off the island. This pla: 
was submitted to one of the more prominent sportsme: 





in each of the valley’s many little cities, asking his opinio: 
of the matter and requesting his cooperation toward puttin, 


the plan into effect. The idea went over with a “bang, 
and the local press took the matter up almost unanimous! 


The story was given the Associated Press and in less tha 
ten days I was receiving letters from nearly every state in 


and as far as Missouri, 


the southwest, 
about the drive. 


away 


LETTER addressed to five of the large news reel con 

panies brought a 100 per cent favorable reply, that 
possible to get their equipment here in time, they wou 
film the affair for the screen. 


inquiring 


My plan called for the organization of a team of from 


twenty to seventy-five from each community in the valle 
each team to be headed by a team captain. The island w 


marked off into ten stations 


of from 3 to 5 miles eac! 
beginning at the south a1 
numbering northward, ea 
station designated by 

at the upper end 
to be driven in relays fro 
both directions, meeting 

a designated point for 
final round-up, at 
time all men in the dri 
would participate. Here w 
were to hold all coyot 
within the lines until 

elaborate program could | 
put into effect, for the ben: 
fit of the news reel cam 








dreds of these pests are eras. 

reared unmolested, con- We estimated that 20 
stantly forcing the surplus Dr. C. C. Conley of Raymondville, Texas, with some of h ot ent 
Starth) § sur] his pack of registered English hounds used in the coyote men, each armed with 
upon the mainland to be- drive, Jan. 18. The large dog in the center is % stag shotgun loaded with No. 


come a menace to the farm- 


hound and % greyhound, 3 years old and has led the pack 
in over 200 kills 


black flag on a long pol 
of th 
station. These stations were 


which 


) 


) 


shot (no buckshot, rifles o1 








revolvers were permitted), could 
easily handle the drive and prevent 
any coyotes from passing through the 
lines, as the island ahead of the teams 
would be kept clear so as to offer no 
obstruction to the fleeing coyotes. 
But as the two lines came closer to- 
gether the number of men would need 
to be increased until, when the final 
round-up was ready, all 200 men 
would be placed in the lines, forming 
an almost solid circle from % to % 
mile in diameter. 


N Y estimate of 200 men and the 
possibility of getting them to 
participate caused me no little con- 
cern, for frankly I doubted if they 
could be induced to agree to pull 
through 3 to 10 miles of mud and 
sand afoot. This doubt was soon 
dispelled for, within a week after the 
plan had gone to the press, direct 
reports from over 300 had been re- 
ceived. Within two weeks over 450 
had signified their willingness to 
join us in the undertaking, over 
fifty of these from points outside of 
the sectior known as the valley and 
as far away as 200 miles. 

I was still uneasy for fear they 
would not come, as our entire section 
had received a drenching rain cov- 
ering a period of three whole days, 
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Fox Movietone and Uni- 
versal cameramen all set 
for filming the round- 
up. Showing the Gulf in 
the background. This is 
not snow but sand 


but when the morning of the drive arrived a glance over 
the streets of Port Isabel and down the walk across the 
island would lead you to think that preparations were being 
made to take the Argonne Forest again. The 450 came, 
and brought fifty more with them, as 500 actually participated 
in the drive. Eight hundred crossed the bay upon the 
established passenger boat lines and at least 200 more in 
the private boats. 

The point selected for the round-up was a natural basin, 
surrounded on three sides by hills, which reached some 30 
feet above sea level, forming a natural amphitheater, from 
which everyone could observe the carrying out of the pro- 
gram. The area was marked off by seven flags upon the 
crest of the hills, arranged in a circle. 

The afternoon before the drive sixty men were taken up 
the beach 25 miles where a camp was 
established among the sand _ hills, 






with provisions for two meals and 
coffee for the day. These were di- 


Below—An airplane 
which circled above 
the hunters to ob- 
serve the progress of 


vided into three teams of twenty men 


: the round-up 
each. At daylight the first team was 





in position and began the drive of 
station No, 10, southward a distance 
of 5 miles. When reaching the flag 
of station No. 9, they remained in 
position in their line until relieved { 
by team No. 9, who continued the 
drive to the flag of station No. 8. 
3y the time station No. 7 was 
reached, trucks had_ transported 
enough men from the south end of 
the island to drive stations No. 7 
and No. 6, and the ones who had 
driven stations Nos. 10, 9 and 8 were 
taken to the lower end of the island 
where they were to rest, preparatory 
to participating in the final round-up 
which was held within station No. 2. 
When teams No. 7 and No. 6 had 
completed their stations, each team 
consisting of 35 to 40 men, they were 
transported to a point on the beach 
opposite the flag of station No. 3 to 
rest and join the final round-up, as 
also did the teams driving stations 
No. 5 and No. 4, these consisting of 











fifty and (Continued on page 57) 








The author who 
organized and 
successfully 
managed the Pa- 
dre Island Coyote 
Drive and Round- 
Up. The largest 
single sporting 
event in the his- 
tory of South 
Texas 
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The pack train ford- 
ing a stream 


Below—The Kid fishing on 
the Minam 


Right— 





Oregon lies a land 
timbered plateaus, 
region to charm 
and nature 
bear, a few 


N THE northeast corner of 
of deep, precipitous canyons, 
and towering granite peaks; a 
the most exacting outdoor devotee 
Here are still to be found elk, deer, 





lover. 
mountain sheep and an abundance of upland game birds. 


The numerous lakes and streams are well stocked with 
trout. The Wallowa River flows through the center of 
the region and on its banks at the lower end of a lovely 


valley is located a town of the same name. 
Early in August, two seasons ago, a barn lot at the 
edge of this town was the scene of intense activity. I 


had promised to take my fourteen-year-old boy and his 
chum on a camping trip in the mountains. They had 
caught the horses and were saddling the riding animals 
while I made up the pack of camp equipment and pro- 
visions and lashed it on the pack horse. 

Before the sun was an hour high we were on our way 
up Bear Creek, a stream that empties into the river at 
the lower edge of town. For a few miles we traveled a 
rough mountain road to where it ended at a deserted home- 
stead, and from there took the government trail to a 
ranger’s summer station 15 miles from town. The boys 
wanted to fish at this place, which was a favorite camp- 
ing spot for fishermen from town, but there was too long 
a ride ahead to permit this. We stopped just long enough 
to allow the horses a little rest while we ate a light lunch. 

On a previcus trip, a ranger and I had stopped here 
at noon and found a party of fishermen cooking dinner. 
They had made a fair catch but were lamenting the fact 
that they had seen four large Dolly Varden trout in a 
small pool just above camp which refused to be tempted 
by any kind of fly. They had also tried grasshoppers and 
salmon eggs without results. While we were unpacking, 
the ranger casually remarked that if I would get dinner 
he would get those fish. This was okeh with me, so taking 
his rod from the pack and securing a small fish from one 


of the campers he started for the creek. It took but a 


A P. ack Trip in in 
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short time to build a fire, get the provisions out of the 
pack, and put on a pot of coffee, but by the time the pot 
had boiled he was back with three Dollies, the smallest 


weighing over 2 pounds. 
Shortly after resuming our journey, he told me how they 
had been caught. - He had cut off about 2 inches from the 


tail of the borrowed fish and, hooking it so it would rotate 
The 


like a spinner, he had caught a fish at the first cast. 
other two had taken the bait 
just as readily, but the fourth 
had gotten suspicious and fail- 
ing, after a few casts, to en- 
tice it from under the log 
jam where it was lurking, the 
ranger had decided he had 
enough and returned to camp. 





RESUMING our journey, 
we left the creek after 
crossing at a shallow ford and 
started climbing the high 
ridge that divided the water- 
sheds of the Minam River and 
Bear Creek. 

A ride of 4 miles down a 
steep canyon and we reached 
the Minam River. A short 
distance up the stream there 
was an abandoned cabin, built 
when a lumber company was 


constructing a splash dam, 
and here we camped. 
Of course the boys were 





anxious to fish so the horses 
were unsaddled, hobbled, and 
turned loose in record time. 
With rods and tackle rigged, they headed for the dam. Know- 
ing from past experience that it was not a bad idea to have 
camp in some semblance of order before dark, I made a slight 
attempt at cleaning up the cabin; packed some old mattresses 
out under the trees, made the beds and saw that there was a 
good supply of wood on hand. The old steel rod was then 
rigged up, a Coachman and Brown Hackle attached to the 
leader, and I followed the boys. 

There was a deep pool, about 200 yards long by 40 in 


A rainbow for supper 
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comet 7. Sale 


‘The V Vallowa 


Billings 


width, above the dam. Three fish already had been landed 
when I arrived and one of the boys, perched on a windfall 
several yards out from shore, was having his hands full 
playing a fish and keeping his balance at the same time. 
After a few breath-taking minutes when it was problematical 
as to who would win, the fish, by rather strong arm methods, 
was snaked to the bank and out on to a gravel bar. It 
was a beauty, a rainbow fully 13 inches long, and the kids 

were highly elated, of course. 





HERE was a good-sized 
log jam about 50 yards 


upstream that reached in a 
semicircle nearly halfway 
across the pond. A _ large 


mass of floating brush and 
bark had lodged on the point 
of this and swung in towards 
shore leaving an opening of 
clear water some 50 feet 
across. Taking a stand well 
out on the drift I dropped my 
flies in this opening, retriev- 
ing the cast immediately to 
get some kinks out of the 
leader. A fish rose to the 
cast but was too late. The 
next trial was more deliber- 
ate; the flies floated on the 
dark pool for just an instant 
when the Coachman disap- 
peared in a big swirl. A heavy 
tug in response to the strike 
indicated that a good fish had 
been hooked. The surprised 
fish started for the bottom and 
across the pool taking 12 feet of line from the protesting 
reel, the rod tip almost touching water before the rush 
was checked. There were too many sunken logs and snags 
to allow much fooling, so the fish was played as hard as 
possible. Most of the lost line was recovered and, as my 
old ranger friend used to say, “we had it round and round.” 
After a few mad rushes the line was gradually shortened, 
and giving him all the tackle would stand, he was gradually 
brought to the surface. After letting him wear himself 








The end of the trip 


Left—Arriving at camp on 
Steamboat Lake 


Below—Pulling a good one 
out of the lake 











few feet and 


backed off a 
watching for an opportune moment when he was headed 
toward me, pulled him over a low floating log onto the drift 


out on the shortened line I 


where he fell into a crevis between two logs and was 
safe. I was taking no chances however and dispatched him 
with a blow on the head before removing the hook and 
depositing his 15 inches of rainbow loveliness on a piece 
of clean bark. 

The scene is still one of my choice memory pictures: 
the drift of weathered logs, the still pool, darkened by the 
shadows of precipitous fir-clad canyon walls, the dull 
roar of the water tumbling over the dam and cascading down 
the boulder-strewn river bed below, a cool breeze coming 
down the canyon ladened with the fragrance of damp woods 
and vegetation after the rain. And for all of this I am 
indebted to the valiant rainbow-hued warrior of the waters. 
May the gods of fishes and all wild things give him a fitting 
reward. 

After landing the fish I went to the head of the pool 
and began casting where the current met the still water. 
Fish here were not so large for the water was too shallow, 
but several 8 to 10-inch ones were soon landed. 


T WAS getting too dark to fish so I returned to my 

original stand for one more try before going to camp. 
Several casts were made before there was a rise, then a fish 
took the fly after it had been allowed to float well back 
under the drift. This proved to be a 12-inch rainbow that 
was soon landed. It was time to quit if any supper was 
to be had that night, so returning to camp a fire was started 
and the fish cleaned by the last remaining daylight. Coffee 
was put on, the trout rolled in cornmeal, and a pan of fish 
was soon sputtering on the fire. Some rapid manipulation 
was necessary to keep them from assuming the irregular 
figures characteristic to freshly caught fish when they are 
brought in contact with a hot surface. By the time the 
coffee was done however, they had been brought to a 
proper state of subjugation and (Continued on page 46) 
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An enclosure of wire held the live mallards 


s Throwing 
biocks is an 
ideal art 


The camp stood on a hill overlooking a lake 





eductive Susie’s 


Garter 


The Tale of a Shoot Over Live Mallard Ducks 
By M. F. Jamar, Jr. 


UACK! Quack! Squawk! Squawk!” and a dis- 
gusted “Dammit, anyway!” greeted my ears as 
I climbed out of the garageman’s car, which had 

— brought me 25 miles from the railroad station to 
our duck camp, located on a wilderness lake in northern 
Minnesota. 

The camp, a substantial board building with a lean-to 
kitchen, was situated on a wooded knoll overlooking the 
lake. It was rough but comfortable, and could house eight 
hunters. 

Joe, our French-Canadian cook, greeted me with his 
usual smile, and, hearing the same noise that had attracted 
my attention, waved his hands, rolled his eyes, and shrugged 
his shoulders in a gesture expressive of hopelessness and 
resignation. 

“He’s bin der seence breakfuss,” he whispered, as he 
picked up by pack sack and gun, preparatory to carrying 
them inside, “all de time blowin’ dat call.” 

I walked around the end of the cabin to investigate the 
hybrid sounds—half duck and half human. There, seated 
on the brown leaves beside a low chicken-wire enclosure 
containing several mallards, was Bert Williams, my com- 
panion of many hunting trips. His hunting coat was spread 
on the ground before him, and on it were two duck calls, 
a knife, and a miscellaneous assortment of small tools taken 
from a kit he always carried. A dish of shelled corn com- 
pleted the outfit. 

A young hen-mallard flapped her wings lustily, and, 
with loud quacks, voiced her approval of a handful of corn 
which had just been showered into the enclosure. 

“Squank! Squak! Squonk!” answered the seated figure, 
looking up at the rustle made by my feet. 

“That wasn’t so bad, eh?” he beamed. “I am getting that 
note just right! Glad to see you, Chief; sit down.” He 
continued: “There are a lot of mallards over in North 
Bay, but mighty leery, so I thought we would try live decoys 
and fool them.” In response to my look of inquiry, he 
explained: “I am tuning and adjusting my calls. They got 
full of dirt, bread crumbs and tobacco. How’s this?” and 
he again blew one. 

“They surely do need adjusting. Have you tried plugging 
them?” I laughed. 

Bert’s pet calls had been a sore trial to my patience every 
fall of the twenty years we had hunted together. Some- 
thing was wrong with his “duck accent” because his plead- 
ing notes never had been heeded. The usual effect was to 
make incoming flocks swing widely and hasten on to parts 
unknown. 


” 


“Who are the Sirens? 
get them?” 

“They are the sons and daughters of a pair Kirk got last 
year, and left on the farm of Olson, the caretaker—seven 
Susies and three greenheads.” 

“Lordy! Just listen to that young lady sing out,” he 
ejaculated, as one of the females lifted her voice in a loud 
and long series of quackings, holding her head sideways 
and gazing upward at a big flock that was passing over high. 

“She is some talker,” I admitted, “but which is she? 
They all look alike to me.” 

“That is what I am trying to find out, but it’s a slow 
job. The only way I can be certain to identify her is to 
crawl in there and catch them one by one and put a dif 
ferent-colored string, or rag, on a leg of each, and then 
watch when they squawk to see which it is. 1 have marked 
four already, and guess I will fix up another.” 


I inquired. “And where did you 


| HELD up one corner of the overhead netting as Bert 
crawled inside on his hands and knees, and watched him 
corner and catch, with considerable difficulty, an untagged 
female, tying on its leg a strip of blue-denim cloth. He 
emerged red of face and somewhat out of breath. His cap 
had been knocked off and stepped upon in the encounter. 

“What’s so darned funny?” he demanded, readjusting his 
cap, and wiping his soiled face and hands with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“If you could only see yourself!” I laughed. “Mr. Wil 
liams, the dignified corporation counsel, crawling around on 
his knees, chasing and tying garters on young ducks’ limbs! 
Shame on you!” 

Once more came the long, garrulous call from the pen 
and we both watched the caller with lively interest. 

“That’s the one! The one with the blue rag on her left 
leg,” exclaimed my companion. “ ‘Seductive Susie,’ I have 
christened her. We'll take her and the next best—the one 
with the red string—with us tomorrow, together with one 
greenhead.” Then with a note of authority he continued: 
“Three will be enough, with a dozen wooden ones. The 
females do most of the talking, as usual,” he added with 
a grin. 

In the twenty years we had been hunting, this was to be 
the first time I used live decoys, and after supper I listened 
with interest to Bert’s instructions. He produced some neat 
little straps to which anchor cords were attached, with 
swivel connections. 

“You can fasten them around the leg or neck,” he ex- 
claimed. “It’s easier, I think, on the leg, but you want to 
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be sure they are lapped around twice—neither too tight nor 
because if one of these decoys gets away, you 





too loose 
will never catch it despite its clipped wings! 


voing to bed, we went to the landing and checked over our 


duck boats, filled them with fresh marsh hay, and 
turned them over as a precaution in case it snowed. 
Into mine I put two 10-foot strips of chicken wire 
ind six long poles I had cut for blind supports. 

“We shall each take a boat,” said Bert, “but 
hen we get set, we better shoot from the same 
boat; so put in the anchor poles to steady her.” 

[ couldn’t help but smile! After twenty years of 
docile comradeship, Bert had suddenly become not 
only a guide but an authority on live decoys! 

Early the next morning I heard the alarm go 
off, and a few minutes later the voice of Joe: “Day- 
ght in de swamp,” he called. “She’s wan nice 
frosty matin!” 

\fter a hurried breakfast, we picked up our 
flash lights and a gunny sack, and climbed under 
he wire netting of the duck pen to get our chosen 
decoys. We finally secured them, but not until we 

id caught and released nearly half of the others. 
The male was quite philosophical, and with low 
guttural notes soon quieted his excited lady friends 
after they had been dropped into the 
sack with him. It was pitch dark 


a bunch of blue-winged teal, passing low over his head, 
made him dodge involuntarily. 

“Put the females about 15 feet apart so they cannot tangle 
their anchors, and put the drake close by, but out of their 


sight. They will talk 
more if separated.” Now 
it’s one thing to tie a 











and snapping cold when we shoved 
off. Not a breath of air was stirring 
nd every star was mirrored on the 
calm water, reflecting their brilliancy. ha ‘ 





















UT with all Bert’s new role of 

guide, I noticed he let me lead 
and pick the course from one open 
patch of water to another. There was 
little to guide one, except a far-off, 
ghostly sky line, and occasional in- 
distinct bunches of reeds or rushes, 
which served as landmarks. At last 
we struck the big stretch of open 
water, and, putting the bow of our 
boats ditectly under the North Star, 
bent to our oars for fear we would 
be late. En route, we kicked up 
stray flocks of ducks, and innumer- 
able bunches of coots or rice hens, 
which rose with their 
characteristic spattering 
and slow hydro-planing 
flight. Dawn was just 
streaking the east when 
we reached our destina- 
tion, a thick bunch of 
rushes in the center of a 
big expanse of wild rice. 
from it arose hundreds 
of mallards and pintails, 
as they went away 
quacking and whistling 
into the darkness. 
“Hurry up, Bert, and 
tie those garters on your 
lady friends and put 
them overboard,” I sug- 
gested. “I'll set up the 
netting and start patch- 
ing the blind.” 
_ “Where do you think I 
had best put them, Chief 
—also the wooden ones ?” 
asked Bert, his inferior- 
ity complex getting the 





best of him. Tying ‘‘Susie’s’’ garter 


< 4 
Down wind, you 


bone-head,” I replied. “There is a breeze coming up 
irom the east, so put the live ones in that open patch 


of shallow water to the left. We can throw 


wooden ones on both sides of the blind after we get 


set 


“Gosh! Did you see that flock?” he asked excitedly, as 





strap on the finger of a 
willing friend in the 
bright light of the camp 
lantern, and quite a dif- 
ferent one to do that on 
the leg of a restless duck 
in the dark, and with 
cold fingers and a flash 
light that blinded its 
user more than it helped. 
I was not surprised in 
the least when an exas- 
perated voice called out: 
“For Pete’s sake, come 
here and hold this 
damned duck or the 
flash light, and keep your 
foot on that sack so the 
others can not get out!” 

“T am afraid, Bert, 
that your technique is a 
bit rough,” I remarked 


Joe, oe as I concentrated the 
Tat ng rays of light on a yellow 
cook, met us leg that protruded from 


under his left arm. 
“Don’t squeeze her so hard; it’s un- 
gentlemanly to say the least! That’s 
no way to fasten a lady’s garter!” 
With my assistance and helpful sug- 
gestions, both females soon were har- 
nessed and put overboard where they 
set to splashing and bathing as they 
made their morning toilettes. The drake 
was very docile and unafraid as we set 
him in a little open patch a few feet 
from the boat, but out of sight of nis 
lady friends. 





WE hid Bert’s boat in thick cover, 
off to the right, bending the 
rushes well down over it, and then, 
with both of us in my boat, we ran it 
between the two strips of netting I had 
“Susie” is set up in the cover we had picked for 
ay ag er our blind. “You unwind their cords, 
wings and I will throw them out,” I suggested, 
untying the two sacks of wooden mal- 
lards. “Time to shoot in a few minutes, so get 
busy.” As each wooden block hurtled out from the 
blind and landed with a great splash, the furthest 
decoy greeted it with loud quacks. 

“The gal has not lost her voice,” Bert remarked 
as he fished in his pockets for his watch. “It’s 
5:10 and we can shoot now. I’ll watch this way— 
mark west! A single mallard!” 

“Seductive Sue” evidently saw it also. She rose 
on her tail, flapped her wings and sent forth a 
cordial welcome, “Qua-c-k ! Quack, Quack, Quack !” 

The newcomer with set wings sailed straight in! 
“You take him,” I whispered, as the bird swung 
to my companion’s left. 

3ert rose to shoot, but all that came from his 
gun was a faint “click-click” followed by a regret- 
ful “Shucks! I forgot to load.” 

Catching sight of the hunter, the big drake tow- 
ered rapidly, and as I covered him, I caught the 
reflection of the eastern light on his bright plum- 


Crack! Dead in mid-air, down he came with a tre- 
mendous plop and a great splash, a few yards from the boat. 
As he struck, both females raised their voices in boisterous 
laughter, that seemed to say: “Oh, girls! Did you see that 
3i¢ Boy dump his apple cart!” 

“Good shot, Chief,” approved (Continued on page 48) 
























In such shallow bays as this Esox Lucius 
is often at home to callers 












~ wy NCE upon a time, and not so 
§ very long ago, the great north- 
ern pike (Esox lucius) gener- 
: ally registered about double 
zero as a game fish in the opinion of 
most fishermen. Even today, when his 
fighting ability on light tackle has given 
him at least a foothold on the climb to 
glory, he does not get that rating any- 
where in Canada and in but few places 
in the United States. 

This would be a pity if he weren’t such 
a prolific gentleman and if his range 
were less wide than it is. Not being 
rated a game fish officially, means that 
he gets no protection. He is left for 
the commercial fishermen, the netsmen 
and the spearers to destroy and do with as they will. 

It may be surprising to some readers to learn that the 
great northern, in addition to being found in many United 
States waters, ranges clear across Canada from coast to coast, 
swims in the cold bays and channels of Alaska and Siberia 
and is quite at home in the British Isles. There, in England, 
he is at least given credit for being worthy of his hire. In 
fact, he is rated as a prize. 

Many a northern guide still refers to a pike as a “snake.” 
True, this unsavory name is generally given to the small fel- 
lows, the 12 and 15-inchers, but it seems unkind to call him 
that, even in his boyhood days. Later on, when he takes on 
the majesty of size, these same guides are beginning to real- 
ize that he is really a fish—and a fighter. 

My mind recalls an excursion I once took with Mrs. For- 
rest to the Shirttail Islands in Georgian Bay, just off the 
mouth of the French River. That is wonderful pike country. 
Our guide was Pete Mischaw, who has acted in that capacity 
for me for many years. We had gone down there after bass, 
but just as we were cruising into one of the numerous chan- 
nels we saw a mighty roll on the top of the water. 

“Big pike,” said Pete. As Mrs. Forrest had not, at that 
time, had much experience casting, we trolled over the spot 
where he had gone down. The tackle was light, very light. 
A slender casting rod and a 12-pound line. The lure was a 
June Bug spinner with a worm for bait and an ounce of lead 
to give it weight. 

I shall not soon forget the expression on the angler’s face 
when that fish took hold. He struck with a mighty smash 
and the reel began to sing. 

[ forgot to mention that Pete is very superstitious over the 
first fish of the day—and that was the first fish. If you lose 
the first fish for Pete he is quite likely to turn around and 
go home—guide or no guide. In addition to being super- 
stitious, Pete is also a gentleman where ladies are concerned. 


Even Otto H. Peters, 
national casting 


champion, is not 
averse to a little pike 
fishing 


‘ 
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ighting Mish 


By 
Breems Forrest 


He has never been out of the backwoods but he must be a 
flash-back to noble ancestors. 

I remember the look of mute appeal he gave me as he 
watched that line thinning out. More eloquently than he 
could ever have been in speech, he begged me to take the 
rod. He was afraid that it was going to be another tale of 
a fish that got away. It was a whale—that lunker on the 
other end of the line. For that matter I, too, was fearful 
that inexpert handling of such a fish on such light tackle 
would soon spell disaster, but I stuck tight. 

With both of us giving instructions, most of which went 
unheeded, as is the way with all women, Mrs. Forrest at last 
succeeded in her efforts to gain a little line instead of losing 
it all. The fish turned and started to cruise toward the boat 
There was slack for a moment and then the fish went off i: 
the other direction. This went on for some time an 
just as the angler was beginning to tire, almost unable to 
hold the rod any longer against that constant strain, the 
fish came up. ; 

Pete, wise in the ways of fish and knowing that the fight 
was not nearly over, as far as the pike was concerned, dete! 
mined to gaff it if he could. The fish did not seem to mind 
the effort being made to steer him within reach until he saw 
Pete. They moved simultaneously—Pete and the fish. Pete 
lunged with the gaff and the pike lunged for the bottom 
There was a great splash, the singing tang of a snapped line 
and then a heavy silence. The inevitable had happened, but | 
seemed to be the only one who was not on the verge of tears. 


l 
j 
1 


OSING that fish did two things. It made a dyed-in-the 
wool fisherman of Mrs. Forrest, and it made a big-pike 
fisherman out of Pete. He still swears that that fish was as 
long as an oar and for three days thereafter he insisted on 
taking us to the same place in the hope of hooking him again. 
We never did. 

Since that time I have caught a great many great northern 
pike. Many of them have been fighters equalling the muskel 
lunge I have taken in other waters. This statement may be 
questioned, but it is made in all sincerity. 

As is the case with all other fish, water conditions in 
which pike are found have much to do with their fighting 
qualities. I have taken muskies in Lake Chautauqua, where 
the water is of comparatively high temperature, that were 
docile as logs. I have even caught some in the upper reaches 
of the French that were not much more interesting. I have 
caught pike out in the bays already mentioned, and in the 
channels and reefs of the Bustard Islands, that fought like 
tigers. 

It may be true that pike are more susceptible to a rise in 
water temperature than are those species generally recognized 
as game fish. By that I mean that it may affect their fighting 
qualities more quickly. They can stand a wide variation in 
temperature, however, as they can live, and live comfortably 
in water that is exceedingly cold, or warm enough to put a 
carp to sleep. 

In most places the great northern prefers weedy channels 
and shallow bays during the summer months. In the fall he 
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usually seeks deeper water. It is well to remember this when 
angling for him. My own efforts always seem to be the most 
successful when I follow the line of weed beds with my plug 
as closely as possible. If there are lily pads, I always try to 
come within 1 or 2 inches of them. Pike like to lie under 
such cover, keeping perfectly still with nothing but their 
noses sticking out into the clear water and waiting for unsus- 
pecting prey to come along. 

So far as lures are concerned, I do not know that there is 
any particular preference except that my best luck is gen- 
erally had on a nickle-plated spoon with a bit of natural- 
colored bucktail tied to the single hook. This lure is par- 
ticularly easy to control, can be cast to considerable distances 
even against a wind, and has good motion when retrieved 
rather slowly. This business of a slow retrieve I have learned 
to remember when pike fishing and have used to advantage. 

When fishing for pike, a wire leader should always be 
used. The fish has sharp teeth 
and a light line will part in- 
stantly when drawn across them. 
It is also a good idea to make a 
frequent inspection of that part 
of the line nearest the leader as 
it is here where the weakness 
first develops, and a weak spot 
can be and generally is tragic. 


NE of the photographs accom- 

panying- this article shows 
a great northern pike in the 
act of doing aerial gymnastics 
of no mean order, and it seems 
that there could be no such an- 
eler living, unless, indeed, he be 
a very unusual one, who would 
deny that such a performance as 
that portrayed is thrilling. That 
picture was taken in the upper 
French and is not faked in any 
particular. I have had pike do 
the same thing many times. In 
fact, when fishing in shallow 
water, I have learned to be dis- 
appointed when a large pike does 
not break water. 

Ordinarily, it is the smaller 
fish of any species that shoot 
skyward when hooked, especially 
in the trout family. The larger 
brown trout, for instance, seldom 
jump. Smaller pike seldom 
jump—leaving this display of 
piscatorial anger to their older 


Below—The author 
and a northern of 
satisfying size 


Who says the 
pike is not a 
fighter? There 
are some who 
do, but this 
action picture 
of a Canadian 
scrapper 
(above) seems 
to give the lie 
to the state- 
ments. Note 
the open 
mouth, the 
distended 
~ and the 
lying spray, 
all denoting 
a first - class 
fighting spirit 










































brothers. Several times I have seen pike shoot right up into 
the air when a plug dropped unexpectedly near them. Just 
what makes them do this | do not profess to know. On such 
occasions they seem to miss the plug entirely, if that is what 
they are trying to reach. At least I have never hooked one 
when he did this. 

Casting with a light bass rod is one of the sportiest ways 
of taking large pike, but trolling has its good points. This 
can be done with the same tackle, requiring only the addition 
of a little lead to take the terminal end of the rig to the 
bottom. It is useless to troll for pike unless the lure is near 
the bottom, just over the weed beds. 

A good deal of care is necessary when trolling with light 
tackle to avoid losing a large pike on the strike. Not only is 
it quite possible to lose the fish, but to lose the lure and a 
few yards of line at the same time. Pike, large pike, are odd 
and peculiar creatures. They will hit a lure from any angle. 
They may follow and strike, and 
are quite likely to attack in this 
manner, or they make take it 
head on—as it is coming to- 
wards them. It is when this 
happens that something is liable 
to break if the angler is not pre- 
pared. It is always advisable to 
troll with either the drag in 
place or with only the thumb on 
the spool. If a fish does strike 
harder than the line will stand 
ordinarily, it will run instead of 
breaking if these precautions 
have been taken. I have lost 
many a fish through carelessness 
in this respect. 

The spawning habits of the 
pike are similar to those of the 
musky. It comes into the shal- 
lows as soon as the ice moves 
out in the spring, and it is at this 
time that the fish is an easy vic- 
tim for the spearsmen who seek 
it. Fortunately many residents 
of the north country think little 
of the pike as a food fish. In 
reality its flesh is excellent when 
it is taken in cold water. It is 
firm and white and quite sweet. 
Baked pike, stuffed with sage 
dressing, is a meal that any hun- 
gry fisherman could sit down to 
and enjoy with great satisfaction. 





N MANY waters it is possible 

to take pike with a fly rod 
and landing a 20-pounder on 
such tackle may well be consid- 
ered a noble achievement. It re- 
quires skill. Even a fish of half 
that weight will not only prove 
his own mettle but also that of 
the angler. 

There are many bass fly-rod 
lures on the market that are suit- 
able for this sort of fishing. My own preference is for those 
that have good motion and which are brightly colored. Early 
morning is an excellent time for this method of fishing and 
it is surprising how large a fish can sometimes be hooked in 
water not a foot deep. My own record on the fly rod is 18 
pounds, taken one evening last summer in a shallow, rocky 
channel which was, however, quite wide. I had cast close 
to a deadhead, or partly submerged log, hoping for bass. In- 
stead, I hooked into a Georgian Bay pike and before I could 
call that fish my own I had followed him a good part of the 
way to the Bustard Islands. 

There is one thing about pike fishing that appeals to me. 
The fish always seems to be on the feed. When the bass are 
not biting, when the muskellunge are teething, or whatever 
they do when the dog days come, friend lucius can generally 
be depended upon to fill in the gap. Of course there are days 
when even this finny gentleman will refuse to pay attention 
to any kind of a lure, no matter (Continued on page 46) 
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Above 
lunch 


The hunters stop for a 
with appetites whetted 
by a morning of hard going 
Right—Mr. Hoots hears the 
camera's click and is interested 


Part I] 

TRIPS to Admi- 
usually extend 
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bears 


the 
salmon streams to fish, to November, when they scatter 
to the hinterland and begin to search for their winter 
dens. 

The bear is a nongregarious animal. 
with the mother bear until the end of the first year or 
year and a half and then lives by himself, except dur- 


The cub stays 


ing the mating season. Bears mate every second or 
third year. Sometimes two or three cubs of the same 
litter will stay together under a leader for the third year 
but usually they separate. It is this habit of yearlings 
or two-year-olds to travel together which has given out 
the false impression that bears are gregarious. When an 
older bear comes to a berry patch the younger ones 
leave. A mother bear does not allow a male bear to be 
in the vicinity of the cubs. The father will eat the very 
young cubs if he is not driven off, so after the mating 
season the female bear beds in the winter in a den by 
herself. 

The male cub is apt to show more aggressiveness than 
the female. Several years ago Mr. Hasselborg killed 
a large female (Ursus dalli) with two cubs. He cap- 
tured the female cub, but the male ran away. He 
took the little cub back to his boat, where she was 
very docile and drank without hesitation the milk 
which he offered her. He went back later and cap- 
tured the other cub, with some difficulty. After eat- 
ing, which he did when he became very hungry, he 
would slap out with his claws, which were small and 
sharp. The first cub was a pet from the first, and 
ate from his hand, but the male was partially tamed 
only after much effort. Later he sent the two to the 
Golden Gate Zoo at San Francisco, where they still 
may be seen. The male once escaped from the Zoo 
(to the great delight of the newspapers, which head- 
lined the news) and a mounted policeman was sent 
to shoot him. Fortunately for the cub, his keeper 
found him first and coaxed him back with bread and 
milk. 


Although bears are carnivorous, their main diet, 
except during the salmon runs, is herbivorous. Oc- 


casionally one sees a stray bear lingering along the 
creeks till late in November, but usually they gorge 
themselves on berries and other vegetation to fatten 
themselves for the winter sleep, which lasts in Alaska, 
from late November until April or May. As spring 
comes on the bear makes one or two preliminary ex- 
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The Second of a Series of 
Tales by an Alaskan 
Bear Hunter 


By 
John M. Holzworth 


cursions from his den to see if the grass has begun to 
grow on the slopes and a little later to hunt for animals 
which have been killed by the snow slides or died 
during the winter. 

The bear is not a fastidious eater; he has no objec 
tion to carrion. During June and July he overturns 
stones, hunting for ants and edible insects. He searches 
for grubs and other larvae, often with a tremendous ex- 
penditure of energy for so small a mouthful. By main 
strength he shatters big logs and upsets huge boulders, 
lapping up the fear-paralyzed mice and _ light-struck 
beetles which he has uncovered. There is something in- 
congruous and laughable but at the same time terrible, 
in the energy he expends in getting small animals; with 
his front paws, with his hind paws, with his head, he 
will push and pull, shove and strain, until he has achieved 


his purpose. 
\ HEN the salmon begin to run up the creeks to their 
spawning beds, bear turns fisherman. He 
lives along the creeks and shallow rivers, finding riffles 
where he can catch the fish as they fight their way up 
the stream. It is at this period, when the bears congre- 
gate in the vicinity of the salmon creeks, that an un- 
principled hunter under the recent law could kill with 
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impunity the normal bear popula- 
tion of scores of miles, within a 
few days. Contrary to the general 
conception, the big bear does not 
knock the fish out to the bank 
with a side swing of the paw; he 
catches the fish by snapping with 
his jaws or pouncing down on the 
fish with the front paw and then 
erabbing it with his jaws. No one 
who has seen the agility with 
which a grizzly catches fish will be 
deceived by his apparent awkward- 
ness; the bear may be large and 
ungainly, but he is neither slow 
nor clumsy. 

With the exception of sight, 
which is rather poor compared 
with most animals, the senses of 
the bear are fairly acute. Its sense 
of smell, upon which it most de- 
pends, is rather more developed 
than that of hearing. Frequently 
a bear, when wounded, has charged 
the man, thinking he was another 
bear. For this cause it frequently 








Pee See 
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stops midway in its charge when 
it gets a whiff of the scent or first 
sees what the object is that it is 
charging. In such a situation, the bear sometimes turns 
in its tracks and runs off in the opposite direction. 

The sense of smell is developed to a high degree. It 
is probably the sense upon which he most depends for 
detection of friend, food, or enemy. Hunting the bear 
by gun or camera is largely a matter of wits in which 
scent plays a major factor. It is an imperative part of 
the hunter’s approach to keep his scent from the bear. 


TO BETTER illustration of the ability of the bear 
““ to adapt himself to unusual conditions in getting a 
living has come to my knowledge than that of a blind 
bear once killed by the Old Man. Mr. Hasselborg was 
watching on the edge of a salmon-spawning stream when 
he caught sight of a bear approaching in an open space 
on the other side of the water. The bear was about 200 
yards away, and was probably attracted toward the 
stream by the sound of eagles and other birds that were 
fishing. He knew, of course, that their congregation at 
a certain place meant meat or carrion of some kind. He 
would go for 30 or 40 yards and then pause and lift up 
his head. Finally he heard the splashing of the fish in 
the riffle beside which Mr. Hasselborg was stationed, 
ind came straight on. He reached the edge of the 
bank, slipped, and tumbled down. He was evidently 
used to this, for he got up and waded to the middle of 


: 





bear @ppears to be a slow and clumsy animal but 
elf he can move faster than a camera can work 


This family appears to be out for an afternoon picnic 


the creek. Whether he would have been successful in 
catching salmon Mr. Hasselborg did not know, although 
his actions had been peculiar and he was within 20 yards 
when he took his station in the riffle. 

So cleverly had the old bear covered up evidence of 
his sightlessness that Mr. Hasselborg fired without 
knowing his condition. The bear immediately turned 
and charged straight toward the hunter in the direction 
of the report, although he fell dead before half the dis- 
tance was covered. When the bear was examined, his 
age was apparent by his teeth, which were very much 
worn. His hide was torn and deeply scarred, and his 
eye sockets were not only empty, but had dried and 
healed. From evidences disclosed by his hide, he had 
probably been attacked and driven off by a bear or bears 
with cubs. He must have lived largely by relying on his 
sense of smell for berries, roots, carrion, and other food. 
The condition of his eye sockets showed that, although 
blind, he had been able to live for some time. 

About the mating habits of bears in their wild state 
there has been little actual observation. Some hunters, 
because they have not seen adult bears’ together, 
maintain that they do not travel together during the 
mating season, but that they meet by chance and sep- 
arate again. Others claim not only that they stay to- 
gether, but that the male is then much more aggressive 

than at any other time. The male bear is probably 

no more aggressive during and because of the mating 
season than at any other time. But the big bears de- 
fend their mates. 

An experience told me by Mr. Hasselborg illustrates 
this trait, and also emphasizes the fact that they stay 
together during the mating season. He followed the 
trail of two bears for half a day, from the top of a 
mountain through the rank grass which left a clearly 
visible clue. That night he slept under a tree. 


ARLY the next morning he took up the trail and 

followed rapidly. He could see clear traces of 
their actions as they had preceded him. They some- 
times wandered 30 or 40 yards apart, but usually 
they stayed close together. He saw where they had 
bedded together during the night, and then gone on. 

About the middle of the morning he caught sight 
of them about 60 yards away in a beaver swamp. 
They were separated by about 20 yards, and both 
were partially concealed by bushes. He aimed at 
the male, but only wounded him; the bear turned 
around and around to see what had hurt him, let out 
a bawl, and started for the woods. The female 
caught sight of Mr. Hasselborg and immediately 
charged. He shot the bear, (Continued on page 70) 
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Casting in the white waters of the Adams River, British Columbia 


ere Rivers Run White 








AND where untamed waters crash between granite 
walls; where waters lie in eternal peace amid wil- brawny Canadian lumberman whose great frame was twisted 
derness valleys. Land where storm legions thunder into a miserable position. 
across the heavens and curse creation with tempest ; 


By Paul William Gartner 


“Suppose she’ll hold up?” muttered Scud Lambert, tall, 


“It’s not the tent that’s worrying me,” returned Walt 


where a paradise is wrought by the appearance of the sun. Bertholf in a low voice. “It’s Gat over there. He seems to 
Land where abounds the graceful silver trout; where mighty be worse.” Stocky, dynamic, unselfish Bertholf was a product 
Chinook salmon battle white rivers towards their spawning of two wars. Conflicts of any kind were his life. 


grounds; where the angler finds sport to his heart’s delight. 
Such is British Columbia 


Land of game, adventure, life! 
where the frenzied Fraser River 
is born from lakes and lesser 
streams in the Canadian Rockies. 
Here the lakes are long and nar- 
row, and the rivers short but vo- 
luminous—tearing savagely into 
the earth’s crust to fashion 
strange designs. 

One night last October three 
men huddled under the inade- 
quate shelter afforded by a small 
tent perched on the banks of the 
Adams River—a tributary of the 
Fraser—while the storm gods 
raged the region from peak to 
valley. In cramped positions 
two of the men, surrounded by 
hastily-stacked equipment, occu- 
pied half the space. The third 
man lay upon blankets arranged 
upon the ground. He _ was 
breathing heavily, as though 
with difficulty, and his face was 
feverish. 

Suddenly the wind lashed at 
the speck of shelter and the two 
men sitting were forced to brace 
the supporting poles. The cloud- 
burst gave way to a bombard- 
ment of hail—the legions of 
tumult seemed to be uniting to 
destroy the gallant little tent. 





“even if we have to carry him.” He raised his voice slightly 
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“We'll get him out of here tomorrow,” agreed Lambert; 


] 


in emphasis. 

The prone man lifted himseli 
slightly upon an elbow. “You're 
going to carry who? Where?” 
he demanded, but his voice wa 
only a whisper. His affliction 
was a throat infection commo! 
among the bush Indians, the 
palate of his throat having swol 
len to several times its normal 
size thus causing constant neat! 
strangulation. It was a horrible 
feeling! I know—for I was 
that man! 


sO*F-W VERE going to pack out 
of here tomorrow,” re 
peated Scud. “Anyway, the old 
Indian down the river said the 
Chinooks wouldn’t be up for at 
least another two weeks.” 

“You’re lying, Scud,” I ac 
cused. “These rains will have 
the salmon up any day—an) 
minute! I'll bet they’re in the 
river now.” 

“In the river or not,” inter 
rupted Walt, “we’re taking tha 
neck of yours out of here to- 
morrow.” 

“Say!” I remonstrated as best 
I could. “Whose neck is this 


+ 
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Grant trout and salmon linger here 
before ascending the steep water 
slope above 


anyway?” But the effort brought on a 
fit of coughing which made it seem that 
my throat was exploding. I had diffi- 
culty in breathing for the next few 4 
minutes. 
Outside the hail had relaxed into 
rain again. The wind had died 
down somewhat and it was no 
longer necessary to brace the 
poles of the tent. I had closed 
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On a British Columbia stream 
‘“‘where untamed waters crash 
between granite walls ... .’’ 


came to us as a dull gray. Directly in 
front of us was a torrential riffle and here 
Scud called our attention to the dorsaled 
back of a giant fish mounting the water- 
course. From below came another 
splash in deeper water. Our sight 
darted in that direction just in time 

to behold the inspiring sight of 
another monster Chinook leaping 

clear of the surface to land with 


my eyes in an effort to sleep. “ ja alg fn sheestenges of Beltine P a resounding smack upon his 

one ‘ nals k &* olumbi inooks. i 

The night passed slowly. I | catch worthy of any ee belly. I buttoned my horse- 
angler’s skill ™ hide coat tightly about my 


slept erratically. With rest- 
less unconsciousness I 
would toss my head into such a position that my palate 
would fall back into the air passage of my throat. As a 
result 1 would awake suddenly in a paroxysm of coughing. 


HUS I was first to recognize the gray dawn through the 

canvas. It had stopped raining. I felt that my fever had 
abated. I gargled a solution of salt water and then re- 
laxed in silence. Quickly my ears became attuned to the 
faint sounds of dawn. Breaking in on these almost inaudible 
noises came a loud splashing, as if some considerable object 
had fallen into the river. Above the ceaseless churning of 
white water it came and I listened intently, hopefully. 

Again the splash, this time farther off. Then three more 
in rapid succession, followed by silence. I peered from the 
flap of the tent, but undergrowth prohibited a view of the river. 
I shook Lambert by the arm. He sat up only half conscious. 

“They’re here, Scud!” I whispered. “They’re here!” 

He looked bewildered. “Who’s here?” he demanded. 

“The salmon—the Chinooks! Listen—you can hear them 
jumping.” 

And in a minute my assertion was augmented by a distant 
but unmistakable splashing noise. I glanced back at Scud; 
he was lacing his moccasins. In three minutes he was 
dressed and pushing his way to the river’s edge. This was 
no time to be an invalid! I followed suit with Walt only a 
step behind me. 

Rain was still dripping from the trees but beyond the ridge 
to the east was the promise of a clear day. Sunrise was per- 
haps an hour and a half away and the white of the river 


throat for the cold of the 
morning was penetrating and caused much discomfort. 
Withecut further observation Scud and Walt returned to 
the tent where they proceeded to arrange their tackle— 
sturdy casting rods with 300-foot reels and No. 5 spinners 
on the end of wire leaders. How I wanted to be with them! 
How I wanted to connect with one of those lusty water 
brutes! But something told me that wading the treacherous 
water or becoming in any way careless with my physical 
being might cause a setback. I soothed myself by recalling 
that the run had only begun; there would be plenty of fishing 
for me in a day or so. But oh, how hard it was to watch 
my comrades prepare for inevitable sport! 


T ANY rate I could watch. There was really no good 
reason why either of them should travel far from camp. 
The pool immediately below was as fair a place in which to 
play a salmon as they might find. I watched Scud Lambert 
force his way through a bit of swift water out onto a bar 
which divided the Adams River into two torrential channels. 
This bar, however, was perhaps 2 feet below the surface. 
Walt disappeared into the brush but came into view again 
100 feet below upon a rocky point which projected some 
20 feet out into the next riffle. Here his casts would have 
to be across a swift stretch. 

Scud planted his feet securely and commenced to loosen 
up his casting arm. He had practically a full half circle 
in which to place his spinner. I observed his every move, 
jealously but hopefully. A dozen times he cast his spinner 
far out, but unsuccessfully; then he (Continued on page 42) 
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OME men will 
tell you that 
there is neither 
danger nor thrill 

in hunting Polar bears, 
but, nine cases out of ten, 
such off-hand statements 
come from men who have 
done their shooting from 
the deck of a ship during 
a summer cruise to the 
Arctic seas, under condi- 
tions where the odds are 
a thousand to one against 








The sun had gone south 
a week before—to be ab- 
sent until early in Febru- 
ary—but the day was fine, 
the new ice in excellent 
shape, and we drove along 
at a fast clip behind ten 
sturdy dogs. 

We were both riding o1 
the big Baffin Land sled, 
smoking and talking, whe1 
suddenly the dogs bega: 
to howl and pull like mad 
Looking up, we saw 
large female bear and two 








the bear getting away, and 
at least a million to one 
against him doing the 
hunter any harm. 

Things are quite differ- 
ent when the odds are 
more equal, when one goes 
out alone to hunt a bear 
tor meat, or runs across 
him unexpectedly in the 
gloom of a winter’s day, 


foe, one of the most powerful animals in existence, and 
fiercer by far than the so-called “king of beasts” when his 
dander is up. 

[ had considerable experience hunting 


Polar bears on 


Ellesmere Island during a period of service with the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. Our party established the Elles- 
vast, 


mere Island post in 1922. It was in the heart ot a 
unpeopled region, more than 700 miles 
north of the Arctic Circle and prob- 
ably the most isolated and_ lonely 
station at this particular time, on 


the surface of this old globe of ours. 


BEARS were plentiful on the Elles- 
mere Island coast and we were 
glad of their meat, whenever we could 
get it, for ourselves and for the forty- 
odd dogs we had at Craig Harbor. 
Hunting in our case was a perpetual 
necessity, not so much a sport. We 
killed for a purpose, for the meat of 
even a tough old bear tasted like the 
finest steak after a month or two of 
canned grub. 

As a rule, Polar bears keep clear of 
camps and villages—the smell of dogs 
and the smoke of chimneys keeps them 
away. But on Ellesmere, the bears 
had never come in contact with human 
beings, and several times one or more 
of them would wander within shoot- 
ing distance of our posts, before the 
howling of the tethered dogs sent 
them loping away up a broad glacier 
which led inland, or across the sea ice. 

One experience showed me that a 
bear will show his contempt, on occa- 
sion, even for a large pack of dogs. 

It was in November, 1923. I was 
traveling along the Ellesmere coast. 
bound for a two weeks’ hunting trip to the Fram Fiord 
region in search of musk oxen or caribou. My companion 
was an old North Greenland Eskimo named Panik-pa, who, 
with another hunter and his family, had volunteered to 
spend a year with us on Ellesmere. Panik-pa was a famous 
old character in his way. He had been one of Peary’s dog 


drivers on the Admiral’s great sled trip from Cape Colum- 
bia to the Pole, an achievement of which he was tremen- 
dously proud and for which much credit was due him. 


The dogs clustered around a dead Polar bear 


‘The B Olar Bear 


A Worthy Foe 
By 
Herbert Patrick Lee 


when one’s rifle is half 
frozen and one’s eyes 
bleared with frost. The 
monarch of the North is 
far from being an _ un- 
worthy antagonist under 
such circumstances. All in all, he’s a mighty respectable 





The author with a bear shot on King 
Edward VII Point while awaiting the 
arrival of thesteamer“ Arctic” at Craig 
Harbor, Ellesmere Land, August 1923 


big cubs ambling across 
the ice about 100 yards 
ahead. 


The bears saw us at the 
same time and started to 
run, swinging in a circle 
westwards for the 
water of Jones Sound. 
There was no need to urge 
the dogs; they simply flew 
across the glare ice, howl- 
ing like a pack of frenzied 
demons. It looked like the 
start of a good race. 

We were hurtling along 
at top speed when | 
dropped one of my heavy fur mittens, while wrenching my 
rifle from its lashings on the sled. I dropped off the speed- 
ing sled to get it, and lucky for both of us I did. For com- 
ing up close behind us, as fast as he could roll his big limbs, 
was a huge male bear, paddling along with an easy, swing- 
ing stride, not in the least bit afraid of us or the yelping 
dogs. Undoubtedly he was the mate of the fleeing sow and 
was determined to protect her from these strange, two 
legged enemies. In another minute 
he would have been up to us—and 
a charge of his 1,500-pound body 
from the rear would have upset ail 
our plans for killing his mate and the 
two cubs. 

Panik-pa stopped the sled with a 
jerk and grabbed his rifle. Still the 
big fellow came on. In my excite 
ment I missed two shots at 25 yards 
and might have been in hot water had 
not Panik-pa got him with a bullet 
in the chest. Up he came, roaring 
with rage and pain, and this time | 
floored him with a third bullet which 
mercifully ended his gallant gesture. 


open 








HERE was no time to skin him 

and we raced on after the other 
three. It was 5 miles before we drew 
close enough to them to loosen six of 
the dogs. Finally they were rounded 
up on the top of a flat berg and shoot- 
ing them was a simple matter. 

A sow with her cubs will fight like 
one possessed, and doubly so if the 
trio are hungry. With dogs to har- 
ass the bears, the danger is lessened, 
but if one runs into them abruptly, it 
is well to be quick with one’s rifle and 
sure of aim. 

In August, 1923, another man and 
I were waiting at King Edward VII 
Point on the Ellesmere Land coast for the arrival of the 
Canadian Government patrol ship, which each summer 
brought us mail and supplies. Our camp was about 5 miles 
from the post, on the rocky shore below the cliffs. It had 
been arranged that when we saw the ship’s smoke far out 
in Baffin Bay, we were to light a signal fire to guide her 
captain into the harbor, and for this purpose we had brought 
a necessary quantity of pitch out from the post. 

We had carried most of the (Continued on page 58) 
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NY man who loves the wilds as I do, and who has, 

for nearly fifty years, been privileged to roam 
the realms of nature, must surely have come across 
some strange happenings. I have in mind a group 
of anecdotes that I’d like to tell my fellow sportsmen. These 
tales are not exactly related; but one will not make a real 
pipeful. In a sense they are related. At any rate, 
here goes. 

On a deer-stand one day in the southern pinelands a 
friend of mine killed a young but full-grown specimen of 
the gray fox-squirrel. He brought it up to me, and, laying 
it on its back in his hand, said, “Look how the old male 
operated on him.” The operation of castration had been 
performed as neatly as if a surgeon had done the work. 

“It’s common,” my friend, an old woodsman, told me. 
“In fact, the great majority of male fox-squirrels in this 
locality are sterilized by their fathers.” 

That he told the truth I have, on numerous occasions 
since that day, verified. But is it not strange to find in 
nature this neutralization? I do not know of it taking 
place in any other animal family. 





* * * 


LL MY life I have given 
44 close heed to supersti- 
tions. These usually contain 
valuable truth if you know 
how to extract it. As matters 
turn out at times, some of 
these alleged superstitions 
may be the actual truth. Such, 
| think, is the old belief that 
in order to increase game, it 
is necessary to break up the 
herds of animals and the 
coveys and flights of birds. 
The apparent paradox in this 
idea had always puzzled me 
somewhat until lately. Why, 
for example, would it benefit 
a covey of quail, twenty in number, to kill off ten birds? 
One of the game keepers of the great Rockefeller quail pre- 
serve in North Carolina told me that he always considered 
it good policy not to let a covey go through the season 
unmolested. 

Mathematically, ten pairs should raise at least ten 
new coveys. But living things do not increase by mathe- 
matical formulae. There are obscure but powerful forces 
which impel reproduction under certain conditions; where 
these conditions are absent, there may be no increase in 
the race. 

Lately a light broke in upon me concerning this inter- 
esting subject. Reading Dr. Axel Munthe’s famous book, 
“The Story of San Michele,” and in particular reading 
his chapter concerning his experience in Naples during 
the plague, I came upon what seems to me the real reason 
why wild creatures reproduce more energetically when they 
have been subjected to a threat of extinction. What the 
physician says about human beings is probably applicable 
to all forms of life. 

“The battle of life and death,” he says, “is regulated in 
its minutest detail by the immutable law of equilibrium. 








this upset by some accidental 


equilibrium is 
cause, be it pestilence, earthquake, or war, vigilant nature 
sets to work at once to readjust the balance, to call forth 


Wherever 


new beings to take the place of the fallen. Compelled by 
the irresistible force of natural law, men and women fall 
in each other’s arms, blindfolded by lust, unaware that it 
is Death that presides over their mating, his aphrodisiac in 
one hand, his narcotic in the other. Death, the giver of 
life, the slayer of life, the beginning and the end.” 


* cd *x 


HE lover of nature, because he can never grow sophis- 
ticated, is constantly prepared for surprises. Imagine my 
amazement one day when the manager of a huge hunting 
preserve in the Carolinas sent for me to show me something 
of which he could make nothing. My amazement did not 
come from the fact of the summons but rather from what 
[ saw when we went together far down into Blake’s Pas- 
ture and there saw, stretched on the floor of the pineland, 
what was left of a monstrous bull alligator. He was still 
alive, but he was_ utterly 


: botched. There are ponds in 

a. 2. these pinelands, so that it was 

~~ Fe easy to account for the pres- 

y - 3) ence of the alligator. What 


stumped both of us was the 


j ; ® identity of the alligator’s as- 

7 fee sailant. 
is The sinister old dragon 
had been attacked most fe- 


rociously. 30th of his eyes 
had been mashed or gouged 
out. There were holes and 
slashes in his body. He 
really looked as if he had 
just emerged from a concrete 


mixer. On all sides were the 
Dee dite Ntads Goletlie-cidian signs of a bitter and pro- 
longed struggle. Asrain, 


however, had obliterated 
tracks; and we could find no trace anywhere of the creature 
that had attacked this formidable armored cruiser. 

I never solved the mystery; but I have two theories. One 
is that an angry stag did the work. If thoroughly aroused, 
he might easily be capable of administering such chastise- 
ment. The other theory is that a herd of razorback hogs 
had taken on the old bull. Against this latter idea is the 
fact that such a herd would likely have finished the job by 
eating up their foe, hide and all. I once had hogs pull down 
a deer I had hung on a tree. Upon my return I found tufts 
of hair—little else. Another alligator might have been at 
death grips with this one; but as this one was one of the 
largest I had ever seen, it isn’t reasonable to suppose that 
the other, which could hardly have been the victor, could 
have left the field of action. 

Really, I give up. I don’t know what torpedoed that 


dreadnaught. ae il 


T once saw some ducks doing a thing that T hesitate to 
relate; but that’s all right. The thing is really true, and 
you can have your laugh out also. The incident reminds 
us that wild things do unusual (Continued on page 72) 
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ERE they come,” 
whispered Bob, as 
we crouched in 
the brush blind 
behind the camera watching 
a string of mustangs come 
slowly through the sage to- 
ward the water hole. Com- 
ing to the top of a low rise 
of ground, they all stopped 
while the stallion came up 
from the rear of the bunch 
and cautiously scented the air for lurking danger. Since we 
were to the east of the water hole and above the stallion, the 
westerly wind gave him no warning, so after a few minutes 
he led the rest down to the water’s edge. 

While intently filming the bunch below us, another herd 
slipped up and stopped at the ridge top. The startled dash 
amongst the herd we were filming, followed a split second 
later by a shrill whistle from the stallion, caused us to look 
up. Both stallions came together rigidly, pawed the ground 
a few times with their front feet and then the second bunch 
came in to water with the first. 

There were at least fifty mustangs in the two herds, several 
little colts and the rest all older animals, ranging from about 
five to fifteen years of age. They were the flashiest I’d ever 
seen, grey and whites, browns, blacks, pintos, black and greys, 
and one blue-grey with a white face. The two herds made 
up one of the largest bands we'd ever seen together at any 
one time. Usually they run 
in small herds of from ten 
to twenty in number, and 
seldom, if ever, will two 
bunches come together at a 
water hole as these had done. 

The camera ground stead- 
ily as they crowded around 
the water hole to drink their 
fill, After all had watered, 
they turned and_ slowly 
walked back up the bank to 
nibble on the few shoots of 





grass that grew along the 
top of the rise. Shortly the 
stallions began to show 


signs of restlessness. Slowly 
they worked their bands of 
mares and colts into the 
sage where they drove them 
off, with a big mare taking 
the lead of one bunch and 
a stallion the other, in a 
northwesterly direction to- 
ward the grassy ridges 
where they would feed dur- 
ing the night. As they moved 
off in the sage I stopped 
grinding the camera and we 
sat watching them until 
they disappeared behind another ridge a short distance away. 

Bob and I had left the Egan Ranch, near Paradise Val- 
ley, Nevada, to make a motion picture of wild horses 
and antelopes with a 16-millimeter camera, just because 
some one told us it couldn’t be done, claiming we would 
never be able to get close enough to make a successful pic- 
ture. For that reason, and because Bob and I had been 
making a series of outdoor pictures and had wanted to make 
one of wild horses and antelopes for a long time, we just 
pulled out and headed for Bob’s ranch. 








ROM the ranch we had packed in 30 miles to the north- 

east, made a permanent camp and had spent the last three 
days making a brush blind from which we had just finished 
photographing our first wild horse herd. 

Hot! I'd tell a man it was. We were perched up on a 
ridge-top above the water hole, with nothing for shade. The 
sun beat down unmercifully, causing us to almost pant for 
air in the sultry heat. 

While we were sitting there, three mustangs came over the 
rise, cautiously half circled the water hole and then 


ild Horses 


By 
W. P. Hubbard 





Wild horses at the water hole after most of them had quenched 
their thirst 


came down to drink. After 
drinking they worked up 
from the water hole and 
began to feed on a little flat 
covered with a light crop of 
unch grass. They were 
almost beneath us, so close. 
in fact, that they were out 
of the vision of our camera 
from where it stood in the 
blind. Suddenly Bob grabbed 
my arm. Following his fin- 
ger, I saw two antelopes at the edge of the water hole. Whata 
picture that would be, both antelopes and mustangs together. 
To get them both in the picture it was necessary to climb 
down between crevices of rock and dirt formation to the 
foot of the ridge and from there take a chance on shooting 
a few feet of film from behind a boulder. Taking the cam- 
era from the tripod, I sneaked down from one boulder to 
another, being careful not to start a loose rock rolling down- 
ward that would give me away, until I reached the bottom. 
Bob stayed on the ridge top, where I could watch him for 
signs if the antelopes moved. After a careful descent 
I succeeded in getting behind a boulder and shooting a 
few feet of film with both the antelopes and mustangs in 
the picture. Presently the antelopes moved off, followed 
a few minutes later by the mustangs. I returned to the 
blind and sat watching the distant ridges with Bob. 


One, lying as we were, looking over a seeming waste of 


country, never realizes its 
history, its lures and _ its 
tragedies. 


After a long silence, Bob 
spoke, “You wouldn’t think 
men fought and died for 
that stuff, would you?” as 
he pointed to the benches 
that stretched out, dry and 


hot below us in the mid- 
August sun. 
“No,” I answered, “but 


those old benches were the 
cause of many a cattle and 
sheepman’s war.” 


EVADA’S sage brush 

country has got many a 
man one way or another, 
men that were never missed 
and whose old haunts and 
homes were never known. 
Maybe they died in feuds. 
Maybe a water hole would 
dry up in a couple of days, 
and the next might be 40 
or 60 miles away, and if 
the man weren’t extra well 
equipped, and in nine times 
out of ten he wasn’t, it 
meant the end of the trail. Occasionally some other pros- 
pector or desert rover would pass by and, seeing vultures 
circling, would head their way. Sometimes he’d get there 
in time to pull the fellow through, but most times he wouldn’t. 
That was in the early days, of course. There’s not so much 
of it now, but when Goldfield and Tonopah were in their 
mining boom, it was a common occurrence to hear some old 
desert rat, who had been gophering around in the sage brush 
country, tell of finding someone’s remains. 





And another thing: one looking over the grassy benches 
and distant sage-covered hills would never stop to think that 
fifty years ago they were alive with antelopes, an animal that 
at present, due to the woolie herders and the old-time market 
hunters, is nearly extinct. There is no doubt in my mind, and 
it’s a known fact, that right to this day a few woolly herders 
will take pot shots at the antelopes, if they think the game 
warden is 100 miles or so away. That was a common 
occurrence a few years ago, but since the game wardens 
came into the country under the auspices of the Nevada Fish 
and Game Commission and the United States Biological 
Survery, and caught a couple of (Continued on page 53) 
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Our -Advisory Board 


5 BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, journalist, trapshot and champion caster, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 


J. B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author “‘Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our Platform 


More state game refuges 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and ar.imals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement 








The National Park Service’s ther predators when they are actually 


Policy on Predatory 
Mammals 


HE National Park Service is attempt- 

ing to put the parks to their highest 
use. Every policy developed is an attempt 
to meet the purposes for which the parks 
were formed: First, the national parks 
must be maintained in absolutely unim- 
paired form for the use of future genera- 
tions, as well as those of our own time; 
second, they are set apart for the use, 
observation, health, pleasure, and inspira- 
tion of the people; and third, the national 
interest must dictate all decisions affecting 
public or private enterprise in the parks. 

Certainly, one of the great contributions 
to the welfare of the nation that national 
parks may make is that of wild-life pro- 
tection. It is one of the understood func- 
tions of the parks to give total protection 
to animal life. A definite policy of wild- 
life protection is being developed with the 
result that fine herds of game are presented 
“as a spectacle” for the benefit of the 
public, and these same herds furnish the 
best of opportunity for scientific study. 
Many disappearing species are to be found 
within park areas, so that in some instances 
we may speak of the parks as providing 
“last stands.” 

Of late there has been much discussion 
by the American Society of Mammalo- 
gists and other scientific organizations 
relative to predatory animals and _ their 
control. The inroads of the fur trapper 
and widespread campaigns of destruction 
have caused the great reduction of some 
and the near disappearance of several 
American carnivores. The question arises 
as to whether there is any place where 
they may be expected to survive and be 
available for scientific study in the future. 

The National Parks Service believes that 
predatory animals have a real place in 
nature, and that all animal life should be 
kept inviolate within the parks. As a 
consequence, the general policies relative 
to predatory animals are as follows: 

1. Predatory animals are to be consid- 
ered an integral part of the wild life pro- 
tected within national parks, and no 
widespread campaigns of destruction are 
to be countenanced. The only control 
practiced is that of shooting coyotes or 


found making serious inroads upon herds 
of game or other animals needing special 
protection. 

2. No permits for trapping within the 
borders of a park are allowed. A resolu- 
tion opposing the use of steel traps within 
a park was passed several years ago by 
the superintendents at their annual meeting, 
and they are used now only in emergencies. 

3. Poison is believed to be a non-selective 
form of control and is banned from the 
national parks except where used by Park 
Service officials in warfare against rodents 
in settled portions of a park, or in case of 
emergency. 

Though provision is made for the han- 
dling of special problems that may arise, 
it is the intention of the Service to hold 
definitely to these general policies. It can 
be seen, therefore, that, within the national 
park system, definite attention is given to 
that group of animals which elsewhere are 
not tolerated. It is the duty of the National 
Park Service to maintain examples of the 
various interesting, North American mam- 
mals under natural conditions for the 
pleasure and education of the visitors and 
for the purpose of scientific study, and to 
this task it pledges itself—Horace M. Al- 
bright, in the Journal of Mammalogy. 


More Fish to Bite 
RESIDENT Hoover, himself an ardent 


angler, knew what he was. talking 
about when he said, prior to becoming 


president, that “what the anglers of this 
country want is less time between bites.” 

The president cited a number of reasons 
for our scarcity of game fishes, and among 
others called attention to the need for 
rearing facilities so that the helpless baby 
fish, dumped into our waters, might be 
reared to an age where they could care 
for themselves. 

Congress took his advice seriously—he 
wasn’t president when he gave it—and on 
May 21, 1930, it was the president’s pleas- 
ure to sign the government’s first long- 








term fisheries program, authorizing expen- 
ditures of $1,885,000 during the next five 
years for the construction of more hatcher- 
ies and rearing ponds in thirty states, prac- 
tically all devoted exclusively to game fish. 

The Bureau of Fisheries got busy at 


once, and that activity spurred many states 
into action. The government already main- 
tains something like eighty stations for 
the propagation of fish, and the states about 
370 hatcheries. Last year the bureau's 
output of game fish exceeded 205,000,000, 
and the forty-four states doing fish-cultur- 
al work produced 1,115,000,000 fish. Over 
4,000,000 of the government's output went 
to 125 cooperative nursery ponds main- 
tained by sportsmen’s organizations 
throughout the country to be reared to 
proper size before stocking. 

If we continue to step up production, 
clean up our filthy streams so that fish 
may live in them, and stop fish pirates 
who hog the sport, there should soon be 
plenty of fish for everybody—and the time 
will be shorter between bites——American 
Game Protective Ass'n. 


Deer Trapping Successful 


HE first serious effort by the state 

to live-trap wild deer in Michigan 
has been completed, with 100 deer trapped 
and tagged and ninety-six removed to other 
locations by sleigh and truck. 

The Game Division of the Conservation 
Department, which made the experiment, 
feels that the first year’s results have been 
successful enough to indicate the practica- 
bility of trapping deer in crowded winter 
yards and “transplanting” the surplus to 
areas where deer are less abundant. 

The experiments were conducted in the 
Fletcher Swamp on the north edge of the 
Turtle Lake district in Alpena County. The 
management of the winter deer herd in this 
swamp has become a serious problem be- 
cause of the increasing number of animals 
crowded every winter into a small “yard- 
ing” area where lumbering operations plus 
browsing by deer have left less and less 
adequate supplies of natural feed within 
reach of the deer. 

Last summer this and the neighboring 
swamp areas were cover mapped in detail 
by the Game Division and in January 
experiments with live-trapping operations 
were started. Because of the exceptionally 
mild winter the deer did not have to “yard 
up” as much as in normal seasons. 

A new type trap designed by J. H. 
Stephenson, Game Refuge Inspector, proved 
to be more successful than earlier models. 
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Even with an open winter, 129 deer were 
trapped and several repeated a number of 
times so that the average catch was one 
deer for each trap every two days. 

The deer were marked with aluminum 
ear tags carrying a serial number and 
bearing the legend: “Notify Department of 
Conservation, Lansing.” Ninety-six deer 
were crated and hauled to other locations. 
Sixty-five were taken to the losco State 
Game Refuge, eleven to the Lunden State 
Game Refuge, eleven to Wolf Creek swamp 
and twelve to the Alpena State Forest. 
The rest were released again in the 
Fletcher swamp. 

“The experiment was successful in spite 
of an unfavorable season for trapping,” 
the Game Division comments in a report 
on the experiments. “We now feel assured 
that with a normally severe winter and 
with enough of the new traps operating 
over a period of two and one-half months 
we could reasonably expect to take and 
move many hundreds of deer from such 
over-crowded yards. It seems quite sure 
that whenever it proves necessary, we can 
capture deer in the over-crowded areas, 
transport them in crates and release them 
in places where natural feed is abundant.” 
—Du Pont Conservation News. 


Walton League Investigates 
Elk Winter Ranges 


Editorial Note -—Last fall a committee repre- 
senting the Great Falls Chapter of the Mon- 
tana Division, Izaak Walton League, conducted 
an investigation of the winter elk range in the 
Lewis and Clark National Forest. With them 
were representatives of the Forest Service, the 
Biological Survey, and the Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation. Among the recommendations of that 
committee, submitted after their investigation, 
are the following: 


E WOULD recommend that a bill 

be drafted to present at the next leg- 
islature, providing that the 25 cents from 
each hunting license be put into a fund to 
buy the summer cattle range from the 
Government instead of putting it into a 
predatory animal fund as at present, be- 
lieving that the price of hides of the preda- 
tory animals will suffice to keep them 
within the necessary bounds without the 
necessity of hiring hunters and trappers. 

We would further recommend that a 
survey of the conditions of the winter 
range for deer and elk be made in the 
Dearborn and Elk Creek ranges, which 
from all reports have been sheeped off 
almost to complete extinction, and that a 
recommendation be made to the National 
Forestry Commission to remove all stock 
from this section indefinitely. 

We would further recommend that a 
record be kept of the place and date of all 
elk and deer killed in the Lewis and Clark 
Forest this winter, to give data on the 
ranging of the elk and deer. This can be 
accomplished by requesting each hunter to 
give us the data, and getting such data 
from the guides, who would be glad to 
furnish such information. This data would 
enable a committee to combat assertions 
of the Forest Service as to the travel of 
the deer and elk, to the effect that elk 
will travel only certain routes, regardless 
of feed conditions. 


HAS been reported, and is now doubt- 
less a fact, that certain guides have 
killed the elk and deer for their patrons, 
and that one member of a party will kill 
his own and for others, and thus many 
elk and deer are killed that can not be 
claimed, and thus are left to spoil. We 
would recommend that all the guides be 
notified of a meeting, and at this meeting 
an association of guides be organized with 
the necessary certificates, showing them to 
be approved by the Izaak Walton League, 
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and there to draft rules and regulations 
to govern their conduct, believing that this 
would eliminate much of the bad practices 
indulged in today. 

We would further recommend that the 
law permitting the killing of bear be re- 
pealed and a néw law substituted, per- 
mitting a game warden to kill a dangerous 
bear or to protect a life endangered by a 
vicious bear. 

In commenting upon the result of the 
investigation, it is the undivided opinion of 
the Izaak Walton League Committee that 
it was a farce as far as examining the 
destruction of the winter elk range done 
by the sheep and cattle, for there was no 
examination, on Ejik, Dearborn, Petty, 
Wood, Smith, or Fairview Creek, and 
these were the creeks where the reports 
of the sheep and cattle denuding the range 
occurred. We, your committee, would ad- 
vise an investigation of the ranges on the 
above-named creeks, this fall if possible, 
so as to take steps to get sheep and cattle 
removed from the Lewis and Clark Na- 
tional Forest. We would also recommend 
that the deer season be closed in the Lewis 
and Clark Forest, as it would appear that 
they are becoming very scarce, as we saw 
evidence of only one on our trip. 

It was reported that the sheepmen are 
trapping bear on the Dearborn, and that 
fourteen had been so killed the past sea- 
son; that the traps have been left set all 
the year around and are a great menace 
to hunters, hikers, or others in the forest; 
and that other animals have been caught 
and killed out of season by these large 
traps set by the sheep herders. We have 
been advised that it is against the law to 
set a trap without visiting it at least once 
each twenty-four hours to put the trapped 
animal out of its misery. We believe an 
investigation of this condition should be 
made, and, if possible, prosecute the one 
responsible. 


An Associated Press 
Dispatch 


Naturalists Rake Poisoning of Coy- 
otes by U. S. Bureau—Mammal- 
ogists Report Biological Survey 
‘*Most Destructive Agency Threat- 
ening Fauna’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, May 15.—A report 
denouncing the United States Bureau of 
Biological Survey as the “most destructive 
organized agency which ever threatened 
the native fauna of the United States” has 
been adopted by the American Society 
of Mammalogists in annual convention 
here. 

The report was read yesterday by Dr. 
H. E. Anthony of the American Museum 
of Natural History, as chairman of a 
committee of five scientists appointed last 
year to investigate the work of the survey. 
Investigations were made in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, California, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, Idaho and Wyoming. 

The report urged drastic curtailment and 
eventual suspension of the poisoning of 
certain predatory animals, including coy- 
otes, wolves and mountain lions in the 
Western stock-raising states; 
“propaganda program” of the Biological 
Survey, which was declared to be “blacken- 
ing the reputation of certain species of 
predatory mammals,” and asserted the 
nature-loving public should have a voice in 
the program of predatory mammal control, 
“and not leave to the stock raisers sole 
voice in determining the policy of the sur- 
vey.” The survey was urged to‘use traps, 
instead of poison, if it found killing of 
predatory animals necessary “in order to 
protect other valuable species from extinc- 
tion. 


deplored the ° 


Saving Alaska’s Bears 
RESIDENT HOOVER'S proclama- 
tion increasing the area of Katmai Na- 

tional Monument, Alaska, to 2,697,590 
acres, almost double its present size, is good 
news for those interested in checking the 
disappearance of Alaska’s giant brown 
bear. This 1s the largest of the bear spe- 
cies, attaining a weight up to 1200 pounds. 
Considerable pressure had been brought in 
Alaska for the extermination of this unique 
species as dangerous to sheep and to set- 
tlers. 

A campaign by the magazine, Ourtpoor 
Lire, effectively exploded the legend of the 
brown bear’s carnivorous ferocity. It was 
shown that the “brownie” was primarily 
vegetarian and attacked human beings only 
when wounded or in defense of its cubs. 
Dogs are effective in protecting sheep herds 
from the occasional animal that goes on a 
meat diet. Alaska stands to gain more than 
she loses by this action, for hunting expe- 
ditions and tourists will be attracted to the 
Northern outpost. California has long re- 
gretted the extinction of her grizzlies, and 
the President’s proclamation saves the 
Alaskan bear from a similar fate—Edi- 
torial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Katmai National 
Monument 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—The President 
signed the proclamation extending the 
boundaries of Katmai National Monument 
on April 24. The new addition more than 
doubles the size of Katmai, the area now 


being approximately 2,697,590 acres. For- 
merly the monument contained 1,087,990 
acres. The President's proclamation added 


1,609,600 acres. The coast line bordering 
Shelikof Strait is greatly extended. 

The new area was added to the monu- 
ment to protect the brown bear, moose and 
other wild animals of the region, as _ well 
as to preserve features of historical in- 
terest and scientific value. 

An interesting feature of wild-animal life 
in Katmai is that animals there are grow- 
ing up without fear of firearms and with- 
out knowledge of man. In such a country, 
where the animals are curious about and 
absolutely unafraid of man, their habits 
may be observed and studied in a way not 
possible in an ordinary park. This condi- 
tion has been brought about by the depar- 
ture of the inhabitants of that region after 
the eruption of Mount Katmai Volcano in 
1912. Horace M. ALsriGHt, 

Director, National Park Service. 


Waltonians Elect Bradley 
ARIOUS phases of the general con- 
servation program were discussed at 

length by recognized experts during the 
Ninth Annual Convention and Outdoor 
Show of the Izaak Walton League, held 
in Chicago, April 23 to 25 inclusive, one 
of the best gatherings ever assembled by 
the league. 

The progress of the Michigan research 
and farmer-sportsman relationships pro- 
gram, an important part of which ts being 
developed to test recommendations made 
by the American Game Policy, adopted 
last December in New York, received 
special attention. At the conclusion of the 
convention, a resolution was adopted urg- 
ing all of the league’s units to develop like 
game and fish programs. 

Other resolutions adopted included en- 
dorsement of the plan to quadruple the 
staff of Federal game protectors; a 


recommendation that the Biological Sur- 
vey permit Jack Miner to use the survey’s 
well as his own on the geese he 
reaffirming the league’s 


bands as 
traps annually; 











opposition to the sale of wild game; urging 
ample refuges for the brown bears of 
Alaska; and opposition to the construction 
of a deep waterway through the Upper 
Mississippi Wild-Life Refuge if it will 
adversely affect the refuge. 

Recommendations against the use of live 
decoys and baiting in hunting waterfowl 
nd a resolution relative to the Everglades 
National Park in Florida were referred 
to the executive board for attention. 

The speakers at the annual banquet were 
Rear Admiral Richard Byrd, Senator 
Harry B. Hawes of Missouri, and Major 
Imrie of Culver Military Academy, Indiana. 

At the concluding session, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, pastor of the Peoples Church, 
Chicago, was elected president, to succeed 
Dr. George Edgar Vincent. Doctor Brad- 
ley has been an ardent league worker from 
he beginning, having been one of the fifty- 
four who organized it. He is an enthusi- 
astic angler and outdoorsman, and enjoys 
three montHs every summer roughing it in 
the Superior National Forest, that unusual 
wilderness lakeland area which was set 
aside at the instance of the late Carlos 
\very, former President of the American 
Game Association.—American Game Pro- 

tive Ass'n, 


Nebraska’s Fish Plan 

TEBRASKA is one of the few states 
4 ‘N that has found a way to encourage pri- 
vate initiative in her fish-rearing program. 
In 1929 a state survey was started by the 
Game, Forestation and Parks Commission 
to determine the localities where bass-rear- 
ing ponds might be constructed and main- 
tained to advantage. Having located 
suitable sites, the next step was to arrange 
with the owners of the ponds to go into 
partnership with the state. 

The owners (either as an individual or 
an association) were required to construct 
the ponds under state supervision so that 
they would not be washed out by sudden 
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freshets, and that they could be drained 


so the young bass might be harvested. The 
state assumed no responsibility for the 
construction. 

Spawning bass were then furnished to 


the pond owners at $2.50 per pair, with 
the understanding that they would be paid 
$30 per thousand for 2 to 4-inch fingerling 
black bass. 

In 1929, fifteen such operators were in- 
duced to construct twenty-two ponds. One 
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hundred and fifty pairs of spawning-age 
bass were placed in the ponds in April, 
1930. Weather conditions were very un- 
favorable, but nearly 100,000 fingerling 
bass were removed by the state from the 
twenty-two ponds and stocked in near-by 
lakes and bayous, 

“Increased production is not the only 
thing gained by encouraging private fish 
culture,” says Field Superintendent G. H. 
Nichols, who has charge of this work, “but 
it has aroused much interest among the 
anglers and landowners, and every body 
of water stocked with these fish receives 
far better protection than in the past.” 
Nebraska’s cooperative plan is being ex- 
tended as rapidly as possible—American 


Game Protective Ass'n. 
~ 5 a 
Why Bears Go Wrong 
‘6 HY bears go wrong” is the basis 
of a fight being waged by bruin’s 
friends to defeat a bill before the New 
Hampshire legislature, which if passed 
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camps. 


mitted, 1,000 deer are taken. 


organizations.—Dept. of Agriculture 





SURVEY of wild life and game 
Forest of Arizona will be conducted in June by the Forest Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, with the cooperation of several naturalist 
and outdoor life organizations, it was announced by C. E. 
assistant forester in charge of range management. 
The organizations which will be represented in the survey are’ 


Walton League, American Bison Society, American National Livestock 
Association, ; 
Association, Arizona Fish and Game Commission, University of Arizona, 
and American Society of Mammalogists. 
Washington, Albuquerque, and Ogden offices, and officials of the National 
Park Service and the Biological Survey will also participate in the exami- 


Overcrowding of the preserves recently necessitated the removal of 
part of the Kaibab deer by transplanting to other lands in the Southwest 
Through progressive legislation by Arizona and under 
the administration of the Forest Service, the game of the Grand Canyon 
game preserve on the Kaibab National Forest has proved a striking ex- 
ample of the results of absolute protection. 
where the number of deer has increased beyond the capacity of the 
To reduce the herd to the productive capacity of 
the range, hunting is permitted under the most careful and effective 
regulation ever employed on a large scale on public areas in America. It 
is notable, says the Forest Service, that there has been only one accident 
and no fatalities among the 5,261 hunters who have been on the area in 
In this forest, hunters are assigned to fixed, supervised 
The number and sex of animals allowed to each hunter is specified. 
Guide service is furnished. On an average, for every 1,000 hunters ad- 


A previous examination of the Kaibab Forest by national societies 
interested in the preservation of wild life was made in 1924, upon appoint- 
ment by the secretary of agriculture of a committee representing these 
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would serve a death warrant upon the 
black bear tribe of that state. 

The bear’s enemies charge that they are 
stock killers and want them placed on the 
predatory animal list, subject to destruction 
at sight. ‘ 

“Black bear criminals are like many hu- 
man criminals—their straying from the 
straight and narrow may be due to tempta- 
tions in time of weakness,” declared a 
staunch conservationist witness for defense. 

He pictured the black bear as only a 
“clown of the woods,” lovable, harmless to 
other animals and to people, invaluable 
as game and an attraction to tourists. 

“The Pennsylvania Board of Game Com- 
missioners,” he related, “fought this same 
fight years ago and since then black bears 
have increased there even in sheep raising 
sections on the most friendly terms with 
all other creatures. Today, several coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania derive nearly as much 
income from bear hunters as they do from 
their farm products.” 

“Pennsylvania saved its bears from the 
‘rogues gallery’ by studying bear crimi- 
nology. Experts found that black bears 
never fell into the wayward path unless 
tripped up by the force of circumstances. 
Stockmen did not properly dispose of dead 
animals, and in early spring, when ex- 


tremely hungry, bears naturally acquired 
a taste for illicit food. Pennsylvania re- 


formed its bears by removing this tempta- 
tion, and apparently has never regretted 
its psychological maneuver.”-—Du Pont 
Conservation News. 
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Under the caption “Fishermen Rejoice 
as Heiligé Quits Streams” the Appleton, 
Wisc., Post-Crescent printed the above 
rather nauseating item. If the article 
is correct and if the catch of 412 “spark- 
ling” trout was within the law, the fish 
must have been uniformly small, for the 
bag limit is 10 pounds in Colorado, 7 
inches minimum size. Fishing for hotel 
dinners is “market” fishing, whether 
done by amateurs or professionals, and a 
newspaper is hardly warranted in point- 
ing with pride to a catch of 412 trout 
averaging, if legal, 1-6 of a pound 
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Chapter 1—With the Fly Rod 


F ONE thing I am certain, and that 
O is that no man, regardless of how 

skilled he might be with the rod and 
reel, can hope to set the hook properly 
in every fish that rises to his lure. I 
have watched this matter carefully and 
I have fished both in the boat and from 
stream and shore with some of the best 
anglers, with bait-casting rod and fly- 
casting wand, that the country affords— 
old and practiced heads at the game— 
and I have noted down carefully that a 
good per cent of their rises to the fly 
are not hooked, while many a fine big 
fin that I have seen lunge out to the 
plug and spoon has escaped practically 
unscathed. Now, the question arises, 
how and when is the best plan and time 
to strike these fish that rise to our of- 
ferings ? 

In the first place, we must consider 
several other things that have to do with 
angling before we can come out definite- 
ly and lay down rules as to how the 
strike should actually be made. 

No two anglers handle a rod the same 
way. They will cast a fly differently, 
and when the fly is on the water, they 
will work it differently back to the sur- 
face or to the rod. The same holds good 
in plug casting, only not so noticeably 
different as in fly casting. The fly 
angler has far more individualisms than 
the bait caster can ever hope to practice. 
This is because of the fact that with 
the fly rod and light lure there are so 
many more opportunities to practice 
various and assorted kinds of casts and 
allurements. So, with the fly rod we 
find that a more varied type of strike on 
rising fish is applicable than with a 
shorter rod and the multiplying reel. 

We will take up first the matter of 
striking a rising 
fish with the fly 
rod. 

I feel sure that 
the average fly 
fisherman worries 
unnecessarily over 
the many rises on 
which he fails to 
set the hook in se- 
curely. This is en- 
tirely useless, for 
every fish that 
rushes the lure is 
not a good pros- 


pect for the fish 
basket. Many of 
them are small, 


undersized trout or 
bass that the lure, 
upon closer inspec- 
tion, is too large 
to suit, and others 
are such shy fish 
that more than one 
offering is mneces- 
sary to get them 
to take a chance. 
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By Ben C. Robinson 


The old-timer with rod and reel usually 
takes these shy fellows and false risers 
as a part of the day’s fishing and possibly 
records them in his final summing up of 
the trip, merely to prove and check up 
on his efforts. So many rises, he will 
report, and so many actual strikes and 
fish basketed. I am mentioning this for 
the special encouragement of the others, 
who like myself at one time might have 
been depressed by the inability to strike 
surely on these many false rushes by 
trout or bass. 


OWEVER, if the angler will keep 

his eye carefully on the fly as much 
of the time as possible, while floating or 
drawing it, he will see most of his rises 
plainly and be able to know how to 
proceed further after they have either 
missed or swung away from the lure. I 
usually try to fish the fly where it is 
plainly seen. This requires a careful 
study of the pool and its light before even 
approaching closely. Here is where the 
matter of knowing a stream well enters 
into the fishing of the same with suc- 
cess. I have seen fly anglers heartily 
criticized by resident, or for that matter, 
by visiting sportsmen, because of their 
inability to creel a catch equal to some 
less experienced and skilled companion 
who was a resident of the region and thor- 
oughly acquainted with every loop and 
turn of the stream they were fishing. This 
was foolishness, for there is no visiting 
angler can ever hope to fish in fair com- 
petition with a native who knows even 
the simplest rules of angling. The resi- 
dent angler has access to some of the 
most important fishing lore that the pas- 
time might boast, that of familiarity 


with his pools, and with the light, weath- 
er and general-fishing 


conditions that 





“Do not use too high a tip.” I consider this position of rod and the hands manipulating 
rod and line to be ideal in finishing the drift of the fly and its up-stream retrieve 
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Striking the Rising Fish 
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reign there in that region. The strange: 
regardless of his skill and training, can 
never hope to overcome such a handicap 
The best way for the stranger angling 
through a new region is for him eithe: 
to employ one of the resident anglers to 
conduct him to the various well-known 
pools or to go about, quietly and alone, 
familiarizing himself with the waters 
This last-named plan will take consider 
able time, but it can be accomplished by 
one who knows and understands angling 
During this period when he is getting 
acquainted I would advise the newcomer 
to fish strictly alone and to keep the 
contents of his fish basket more or less 
of a personal affair. 

Light is a very vital requisite in han 
dling the fly successfully on any poo! 
This applies not alone to the dry fi 
but to the wet as well, for if one 
unable to see the fly’s position it is al- 
most impossible to sight the rising fis! 
The bi-visible dry fly is a great asset to 
the angler who fishes on dark days wit 
poor visibility or in evening shadows 
and under shadowy hemlocks or brus! 
This fly has a highly noticeable hackle 
which allows it to be followed with the 
eye in even very poor light and the fish 
rising to this fly can be marked plainl) 
With the wet fly we can not see wings or 
hackles easily at all times. Sometimes 
it is a matter of using a dull colored 
pattern or a semi-transparent hackle and 
harmonizing body fly. The matter 
fishing either up-stream or down is regu 
lated more by this matter of proper poo! 
lighting that by our personal preferenc« 

[ have found pools that were practically 
impossible to fish from almost any angle 
except by blind luck. Perhaps there would 
be an impassable, cliffy shore on one side, 
or extremely deep water with no chance 
for a rod to be 
manipulated. Only 
by working the 
cast from the shore 
that faced the full 
and open flood of 
light at some sp 


cific time of the 
day could the wa 
ter be fished. In 
such a case one 


must trust to luck, 
and here is where 
works the simple 
trick of being able 
to make the rod 
tip attend to rising 
fish. Without be- 
ing able to see the 
cast what chance 
is there for even 
the keen-eyed an 
gler to strike to 4 
rise? And if slack 
line is fished, nin: 
tenths of the rises 
will be mere swirls 
or hits that are 








sensed perhaps a second or two seconds 
too late for the hook to connect. There- 
fore the usual fly fisherman, on such pools, 
resorts to fishing his flies at a long angle 
down-water or allowing his flies to drift 
with the flood and then to draw them 
slowly back agaist the eddies and rips. 
This, you understand, tightens the line and 
springs the rod tip. Be sure to see that this 
happens and when a fish rises to the 
fly it will find resistance already there. 
The least feel of a rise results in the 
angler striking with a short, sharp turn 
of the wrist and this is often enough to 
snap the already clinging hook into lip 
or cheek of the trout or bass. This 
method is used usually for trout angling, 
and many anglers, old and well-practiced 
ones, come to depend almost entirely on 
this method of setting the hook in rising 
fish. A tense rod tip means that the 
leader and line are straightened and the 
flies are fluttering back and forth or 
darting through the current and over 
submerged rocks. This gives the point 
fly excellent action and dropper and bob 
flles even more exaggerated and natural 
movements. This lures a shy fish to take 
a more determined rush at the food, or 
what seems to be food, with the result 
that it actually hooks itself in many cases. 


FEEL confident that more good trout 

are creeled through accident than many 
anglers would like to confess. I know, 
personally, that I have taken many an 
excellent speckled and brown trout from 
the fly and deposited it in the cool, grass 
and cress-lined interior of my basket 
after hooking them when the light lay 
like a dazzling mirror on the pool and 
nothing but pure luck and a tense rod 
tip ever caught the fish for me! 

But as a general thing the pools can 
be fished more intelligently than by mere- 
ly trusting to the strained rod tip and 
straightened line and leader to act against 
the trout’s lightning twist and dart to 
escape. A cautious approach is the first 
rule, no matter how well the pool is 
known. If it is a strange pool, that 
some chance acquaintance has pointed out 
to the angler, or that has been personally 
discovered in the day’s travel, try to ap- 
proach it from the head, providing the 
light is such as to allow the angler to 
see his flies drift and return through 
the water. This last is, of course, the 
most difficult problem. No two pools 
lie alike, even on the same stream and 
in the same line of flow. I have fished 
half a dozen good pools lying at the 
base of a mountain wall that extended 
without apparent deviation for a mile or 
more, and yet I would find the light on 
these pools, all from five to ten points dif- 
ferent—sometimes much more than that. 

Just as an example of what I mean, 
try to focus a camera from the same 
quarter on a half dozen different pools, 
on what secms to be a straight stretch 
of brook or creek, and see how far each 
exposure will vary with regard to the 
position of the sun at the back of 
photographer. This applies just as mi- 
nutely to the angler, except that the 
angler, in order to get good fly visi- 
bility, must view his point of interest 
from an entirely different angle. The 
angler should be facing the sun, gen- 
erally speaking. By that I do not mean 
to look directly into the light, but to 
have the light at a frontal quarter, so 
that its shafts will illuminate the pool 
where the fly works or the current 
through which it is drifting and being 
drawn. Too steep an angle or too sharp 
a position will result in blinding glare 
or surface sheen, which ruins all hopes 
of intelligent handling of the fly when 
a fish rises. But by working the cast at 
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just the proper angle either down or up 
water, the fly is visible while being drawn 
or drifted. This is desirable and the 
rising fish can be seen immediately if 
the eye is following the course of the fly 
and cast. This, if followed out carefully, 
will mean that you are working the pool 
just as it should be angled, for the light 
will be not only right for the angler to 
see and follow his cast of flies with, but 
it will also prevent the fisherman’s shad- 
ow from falling and it will camouflage 
the caster more or less. 

Try to get a position, however, where 
the flies can be drifted into and over 
eddy spots, where rocks with crevices 
lurk on the bottom in 2 to 5 feet 
of water, and where there is a slanting 
bar forming an eddy pool directly below 
the angler. These are ideal locations. 
Drift the fly down such runs with a tip 
that extends little more than parallel with 
the surface of the stream. Do not use 
too high a tip. I find it a good plan to 
impart a slight, jerky tremor to the rod 
while the flies are drifting, keeping the 
rod drawn back just far enough to bend the 
tip and spring the taper of rod comfort- 





Fly fishing a promising eddy on a Penn- 

sylvania mountain trout stream This 

is an excellent position for the retrieve 
of the fly 


ably. Follow the drift through until the 
rod tip extends at an angle of a little 
less than 45 degrees downstream, then 
check the course and jerk the rod tip 
lightly for a moment to get the cast 
properly arranged—the dropper and bob 
fly might possibly have become entangled 
slightly with the leader in the drift—and 
draw the cast evenly and fairly fast back 
to the surface. If this is done correctly 
the point fly will waver and dart entic- 
ingly, while the dropper will flutter in- 
vitingly. 


HE following cast can be made at a 

different angle, so as to cover the pools 
as sensibly as possible. I always feel 
the water can be worked easiest by be- 
ginning at the head of the pool. The 
shore down-water should first be worked 
in a short, snappy fashion; then the rocky 
ripps at the break of the riffle and even 
up the riffle to an angle of 45 degrees, 
drifting the fly opposite the angler when 
it can be taken up with a short retrieve; 
then the head where eddies begin, and 
so on across to the opposite shore and 
wherever shore coves might invite lurk- 
ing, or where leaning brush or tree 
roots might form concealments, to the 
foot of the pool where the breaks again 
start. 

A quartering light from an open sky 
will reveal the fly for the better part of 
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this casting, and a slightly clouded sky 
makes the chances even better for wet 
flying. For dry-fly casting, the light can 
be a bit more liberally considered, of 
course. However, in every case I believe 
in being able to see the fish rise. 

Then comes the actual strike. This is 
best done, to repeat, with a tense taper 
of the rod to help, and a straightened 
line and lead. As the fish flashes, turn 
the wrist strongly away from the rise. 
Do not strike upward from the elbow, 
for, if such a strike is resorted to, the 
chances are that if the fish is a small 
one it will be flung high and dry or into 
the top of an alder, or the flies, missing 
their mark and leaving the water with 
a rush, will everlastingly tangle them- 
selves in some overhanging tree branch 
or the top of a stream-side sapling. Even 
heavy fish struck with a full forearm 
stroke will be “horsed” to the surface 
where their struggles will be enough to 
collect slack from the long line out of 
water and so bewilder and confuse the 
angler as to cause trouble. 

The short, quick wrist-turn is unques- 
tionably the finest method of striking 
for safe playing and landing. Do not 
get the rod tip too high at any time when 
either striking or playing. If the rod 
tip is too high the spring of the rod will 
be lost, and when the angler is gathering 
line a slight slip of the fingers in block- 
ing the line against the grip of rod will 
mean a lost fish. Keep the line shortened 
as much as is consistent with the force 
of the fish hooked and allow the arch 
of rod to work at all times on the fish 
from strike to net. But, in every case 
possible, try to keep the tip tensed and 
prepared for that swift, sharp turn of 
the hand gripping the rod handle when 
the trout or bass is seen to flash from 
back of a rock or bit of driftage toward 
the swimming, darting fly. That is the 
true secret of the quick, short, certain 
strike that will set the point of the hook 
safely and allow the spring of the good old 
trout or bass rod to follow without a 
slip every dart and rush of the battling 
fish. And that means certain success in 
landing the prize. 

(To be continued) 


Weed Beds in Mid-Season 
By Ben C. Robinson 


QUESTION whether there is another 

spot in lake or river where as good 
results can be had in casting with the 
plug or the fly in the latter part of the sea- 
son as over the weed bed or sunken weed 
island. I have taken fish from over or in 
the depths of weed beds when windfall-lit- 
tered shores, rocky shore lines and snags 
buried or partially buried in excellent 
haunts have failed to produce a single rise. 
And it comes from the indisputable fact 
that fish must have concealment and shade 
in the late part of the summer season. In 
fact, the musky and the wall-eyed pike are 
very greatly addicted to lurking about 
weeds at all seasons of the year. I have 
found that even in late June the musky 
haunts such sequestered spots. But earlier 
in the year, the bass seem to prefer the 
sand reefs and the rocky bars for their feed- 
ing periods especially. This is unquestion- 
ably because of the fact that then the cray- 
fish supply and the mud minnows and suck- 
er and river chubs are haunting the open 
shoals. But as the season advances these 
conditions change a bit, and then the fat, 
delicious perch and larger dace that live 
among the weeds come into favor. Then it 
is that a glorious period of banqueting takes 
the feverish fancy of the gamesters. They 
come into the weedy jungles for their last, 
voracious spree of minnow gorging. And 
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then it is that a good wiggling plug gets 
in its work. 

| have found that a small metal or 
wooden plug with a short pork rind at- 
tached is a good lure for over weed beds. 
This bait should be reeled in rather slow- 
ly, allowing it to just clear the tops of 
the plants. I° it is a very deep weed bed, 
located far down in the bottom of a river 
pool or a lake cove, turn the reel handle 
slowly and steadily and you can rest as- 
sured a wall-eyed pike will notice the de- 
lectable morsel being brought in to the rod 
tip. For bass reel a little faster and cast 
well out from the boat or shore position. 
A larger plug or a spoon with bucktail 
covering the hooks is then good for bass. 
For musky the semi-deep plug or the sur- 
face lure is best, reeled rather slowly 
through the water, if it is evening or late 
morning hours. But, the best plan I have 
ever found for weed-bed fishing for musky 
is when there is considerable of a chop run- 
ning, under a rather stiff wind, which routs 
out the loafing muskies. If it happens that 
there is no such a disturbance of natural 
origin in effect, then create one by running 
the outboard around the vicinity of weed 
bed rapidly for perhaps a quarter of an 
hour, or, if no motor is attached, then by 
thrusting an oar down deep into the weeds 
and splashing and creating considerable dis- 
turbance in general. After this has been 
kept up for a good length of time, start 
casting far out and reeling in the bait as 
fast as the reel can be turned, but keeping 
the lure down at good depth. This is a 
very effective trick for getting a lazy 
musky to strike at a lure. They become 
alarmed and dart about when the oar or 
the motor is worked close over their haunts, 
and, in darting about, the least movement 
before them, such as a rapidly reeled spoon 
hook or plug, will cause them to snap at it, 
much the same as an angry or alarmed dog 
might do. 


N RIVERS when the weeds become high 

and thereby prevent casting with bait or 
a deep working lure, the light surface lure 
is the only one that can be effectively used. 
However, I have found that the Ojibwa In- 
dian guides of the northern Wisconsin 
country have a big musky lure that will 
work in even the toughest of weeds. It 
consists of a large, round copper spoon— 
mostly filed down from an oblong or kid- 
ney-shaped spoon they either find thrown 
away by a visiting angler or one that they 
can buy for a song—which they mount on 
a strong steel wire, which they bend to the 
eye of a No. 6-0 Carlisle pattern of hook. 
The object of the hook being of a Carlisle 
pattern is so that a fairly generous hunk 
of a buck deer’s tail can be wrapped and 
then bound tightly around the long shank 
of the hook. This is the ideal bucktail. 
I have had them chase these baits clear up 
to the side of the old boat and smash at 
them like a ton of brick! Try this trick 
sometime when you get hold of a buck 
deer’s tail. And, let me whisper something 
to you—don’t throw away deer tails. They 
make the finest bass lures at the end of a 
No. 2 size nickeled or pearl-finish spoon 
spinner that a man ever reeled along the 
side of a clump of lily pads or an old pine 
log or a stump where an eddy invites a 
neat little splash from the bait when the 
fish are waiting for something to dart out 
and slam for a willow basket full of good 
table fish! Bucktail is, in my estimation, 
a natural fish lure! Squirrel tail is not 
nearly so good, as I have found it in most 
of my fishing. Squirrel tail for bass lures 
is good, attached back of a slim-bladed 
metal spinner-spoon, but I like the heavier 
and therefore more liyely hair of the deer 
tail for the larger fish. 
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The Unyielding Warrior 


By Erl Roman 


HERE is, perhaps, no other fish bet- 

ter known and more sought after by 

anglers than the tarpon, or “silver 
king” as he is sometimes called. You have 
a battle royal on your hands when you suc- 
cessfully hook one of these resourceful 
and stubborn denizens of the deep. 

Rod and reel against the twisting and 
jumping strength of the large-scaled tarpon 
is about as even a contest as is ever staged. 
A beginner stands little chance of winning, 
and even an old-timer loses more fish than 
he lands. At no stage of the fight can you 
count on victory until the tarpon is com- 
pletely played out and ready for the gaff. 
Even then, he is liable to jump into your 
boat with a last spasmodic effort. In this 
event, it is always best to beat a hasty 
retreat, for there are very few fishing boats 
big enough for a fisherman and a tarpon 
both! 

The place of origin of tarpon fishing 
with rod and reel is the Indian River Inlet, 
in Florida, and the originator is William 
S. Jones of Philadelphia. Way back in 
the late ‘80s, Mr. Jones was fishing in 
Florida and hooked a 6-foot tarpon purely 
by chance. Ie fought this fish for two 
hours before bringing it to gaff. 

The story of this accomplishment soon 
spread to other lovers of salt water angling 
and, for a long while, the Indian River 
was visited by large numbers of famous 
sportsmen. Today, the pursuit of tarpon 
has grown to great proportions, and many 
fishermen enjoy the sport in all the coast 
towns of our state. 

Very little is known of the breeding 
habits of this fish, some authorities claim- 
ing that they lay their eggs in the surf 
close to the beaches, and others clinging to 
the theory that they go into fresh water 
inlets and bays to lay their eggs. It is well 
known that large specimens are encountered 
in fresh water, where they seem to live 
and grow as well as those that remain in 
salt water. Personally, I have never found 
any very small tarpon in salt water, and 
I have seen great numbers of them in our 
canals, rivers, etc. 

Tarpon travel in schools and usually fol- 





low mackerel. When feeding, the tarpon 
shows a decided tendency to flip his tail 
as he rolls over on the surface of the 
water. When they just roll along lazily, 
they are not feeding. It is a wonderful 
sight to see a large school of these fishes 
rolling and playing through the water. 
Sometimes one will encounter thousands of 
tarpon in a close group, making the water 
fairly boil with their motion. 

They are abundant in Miami waters 
Not only in Bay Biscayne do we find the 
silver king, but they inhabit our canals in 
quantity, some of these latter attaining a 
length of over 6 feet. I have frequently 
hooked and landed them in the Hialeah 
Canal by casting from the bank. These 
were not extremely large ones, but speci- 
mens up to 3 feet. 


N MY estimation, the sportiest way to 

fish for tarpon is with live bait, using a 
6-ounce rod tip and 9-thread line, trolled 
behind an ordinary rowboat. Live mullet 
makes the best bait, but catfish comes a 
close second. In using catfish for live bait, 
it is better to break off the spines. Trolling 
should be very slow—drifting is a better 
way to describe it. 

When a tarpon takes the bait, a short 
time should be allowed to elapse before 
striking. This gives the fish a chance to 
get the bait completely in its mouth. If 
you strike too quickly, the chances are that 
the barb of the hook will encounter the 
harder parts of the mouth and will not 
penetrate. In this case, one jump and a 
shake of the head and the tarpon is free 
of the hook. 

In putting on a live bait for tarpon, I 
usually hook the bait fish through the 
mouth. I have found this to be better than 
hooking through the back. The fish lives 
longer when attached in this manner and 
is more attractive to the tarpon. 

After your bait has been taken and you 
have allowed the tarpon to run a short 
distance with it, you should strike very 
hard. The tarpon has a tough mouth, and 
it requires a vigorous strike to hook it 
securely. On being hooked, the fish will 





On being hooked, the tarpon regularly makes a dashing run and, at the end of the 
run, breaks water in a huge leap. There is where the most important part of the 
contest is centered 
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make a dashing run and, at the end of the 
run, it will break water in a huge leap. 

As strange as it may seem to you, there 

where the most important part of the 
contest is centered. If you can keep a 
tight line on the silver king and, watching 
closely, jerk him over hard just as he 
reaches the apex of his jump, you stand 
more chance of landing your fish than you 
would otherwise. By bringing him down 
on the water sharply, you accomplish two 
things. First, Mr. Silver King is pre- 
ented from securing any slack line to 
twist up in and break and, second, you 
knock him off balance and cause him to hit 
the water with the force of a blow. 


HERE are very few sights in fishing 

more thrilling to the angler or more 
picturesque than that of a large tarpon 
leaping and twisting in the air. He has the 
appearance of pure silver as the sun glints 
from his scales, or the light from the full 
moon strikes him. They frequently leap as 
high as 15 feet from the water. 

The silver king (and truly he is a king) 
is game all the way. Though you may suc- 
ceed in slapping him down from his many 
leaps time after time, he is really never 
whipped! Even though his runs become 
shorter and his jumps less numerous and 
high, this bulldog of the waters continues 
to strive. He will roll over, endeavoring 
to break your leader. He will try, by sud- 
denly bending into a “U” shape, to tangle 
your line in his tail. He will straighten 
out with amazing rapidity in the hope of 
freeing himself. Sometimes it seems as 
though he is trying all his tricks at once. 

Then, when he is too far gone to jump 
or run, and you have him right up to your 
boat, he will glare up at you with eyes that 
are filled with the spirit of gameness that 
causes you to know that his fighting heart 
is still unconquered ! 

Suddenly, from some source, he summons 
a last modicum of strength. Doggedly he 
lunges forward in a half-leap, shaking his 
mighty head with his gills extended, in a 
final effort to be free! It is over now, and 
it is up to you to decide whether you will 
thrust the gaff into him or turn him loose 
to live again. Which will you do? Is it 
“thumbs up” and -mercy for this stout 
warrior, or will you consign him to an in- 
glorious death? Will you reward him for 
the pleasure he has given you, and let him 
live to fight again, or will you let the gaff 
do its work? His carcass has no value 
as he is not a food fish. Whatever you 
decide to do, I’ll guarantee this: 

“Whether he lives or whether he dies, 

You'll never see surrender in a tarpon’s 

eyes!” 


Whose Fish? 


WHILE Horace F. Neumeyer and 
Walter Schoch, of Macungie, were 
fishing in a pool along the Little Lehigh 
last evening, a 20-inch brown trout in its 
eagerness to be caught swallowed the 
worm on the hook attached to Neumeyer’s 
line and immediately afterward grabbed 
the live minnow on Schoch’s line. 

Schoch had fastened his rod along the 
bank and walked a short distance. Turn- 
ing about he noticed a bite on his line. Be- 
fore he reached his rod Neumeyer’s rod 
began to show activity. Both fishermen 
pulled in their lines with the same fish at- 
tached to each hook. 

The trout was a splendid specimen and 
the story is vouched for by Raven Zeigler, 
of Macungie, who is connected with an 
attorney’s office in Allentown.—Allentown, 
Pa., Chronicle. 


Editorial Note:—Mr. Neumeyer wrote us that 
he brought the fish to shore but it was netted 
by Mr. Schoch. He asked us whose fish it should 
be considered but we referred him to the Su- 
preme Court. 
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Anglers Kinks 


Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


A New Use for the Jug 


WAS camped on a small stream in 

Taney County, Mo. Two boys came 
along and stopped at my tent with their 
fiddles. They wanted me to go along with 
them to a dance about 1 mile up the creek 
I told them if nothing happened, I would 
be there by sundown. Then I stepped in 
my boat to do a little fishing across the 
stream where there was a school of crappie. 
The fish began to flop here and there about 
the boat as they fed on gnats. I went back 


and caught some minnows and as some 
razor-back hogs had rooted my minnow 
bucket around until it was unfit to use, | 


grabbed up a glass jug and put about a 
dozen minnows in it. Then I cut a notch 
in the cork to let in air and hung the jug 
over the back end of the boat. After fish- 
ing about thirty minutes without a strike, 





Man alive! 


I happened to look at my jug. 
Crappies were swimming around it by the 
dozens, bruising their noses on the glass 


trying to catch my minnows. I let a min- 
now down on my hook beside the jug 
and they all seemed to strike at once. | 
landed a nice one. Then I emptied all 
the minnows out in bottom of boat which 
had a little water in it, and placed four 
back in jug and again lowered it over the 
side. In thirty minutes I had caught all 
the fish one could eat. I forgot all about 
the dance that night for cleaning fish at 
camp.—George C. Benedict, Mo. 


He Knows His Crayfish! 


Fre hai 9 p. m. draw on hip boots, 
take a flash light and seek the near- 
est creek. Take along a minnow bucket. 
Crayfish seem to shed better at night 
and I suppose this is also to protect them 
from fish and crows and_ blackbirds. 
Wade along the shallow water near rif- 


fles and flash the light carefully along 
shore. Fresh sheds can be seen and 
there is nearly always a “softie’ some 


place near. Another good place is along 
muddy banks where pond or prawn cray- 
fish will be found. These are fast swim- 
mers and you must be quick. They can 
be used either hard or soft, as the smal- 
ler ones are waxy and the shell brittle. 
A good, soft, pond craw about 3 inches 
long minus the pinchers is the best bass 
bait bar none—in season! When a good 
supply is gathered wrap them in an old 
shirt or towel that has been wrung out in 
water and place on ice. They will stay 
soft and alive several days. Care must 
be taken when returning them to water. 
Place them in a bait bucket and pour cool 
water on them slowly.—Robert Waller, Ind. 
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By the Angling Editor 
x CUTTING 
half the fila- 
ments out of the 
wings of his trout 
flies an old Penn- 
sylvania trout ang- 
ler assured me, he 
caught many trout 
that would other- 
wise refuse to rise 
to the offerings. His 
contention was that 
too many dressers 
of flies tied their flies with too heavy a 
wing. 

















cot 





'hree flies attached to a 6-foot gut 
leader is often used as a trout and bass 
cast. More than three flies is not ad- 
visable as most states limit their anglers 
to that number of hooks to a rod—some 
less than that I believe. “Point” fly— 
extreme end of leader, “Dropper” fly— 
first loop above end of leader, and “Bob” 
fly—last dropper loop, is the order in 
which a three-fly cast is defined and ar- 
ranged. Some anglers use only a point 
fly and dropper fly—two-fly cast. Either 
method is proper, providing the laws of 
the state in which you are fishing allows 
the three flies. 


On an August day in 1928, I fished down 
a middle-western river that was famed for 
its small-mouth bass, with a well-known 
local bait-casting expert. I was using a fly 
rod and bass flies against his plug offer- 
ings. We quit as dusk was stealing through 
an aspen thicket at the head of a long riffle. 
I had the same number of bass as the bait 
caster, only my fish were all larger than 
his. I had one 18%-inch small-mouth that 
I had taken on a No. 1/0 bass fly from 
an eddy where some river weeds shaded. 


[ will always remember one of the bass 
that I raised that day on a Royal Coach- 
man fly. It was undoubtedly the largest 
small-mouth bass I have ever seen rise to 
a bait of any kind. I frightened it, how- 
ever, as it was on the verge of accepting 
the fly, by a startled movement with the 
rod tip, and it darted away into the weeds. 
What a bass—what a day for bass fishing 
it was! 


July and August—hot, sultry afternoons 
—just the time for real small-mouth bass 
fly fishing. Then give me a light south 
wind to send a screen riffling across the 
pools and I will show you a real small- 
mouth bass day. 


Reuben Wood—the name is redolent of 
small-mouth bass and calm, afternoon- 
flooded rivers running through weedy 
channels and over clean gravel and sub- 
merged boulders. That is the fly of all 
my flies, at such times, for bass. 


And Royal Coachman—for the morning 
and forenoon hours when they have just 
finished feeding and are dropping slowly 
back down from the riffles and feeding 
shallows, into the deeper pools. Here they 
will lie deep, under the old submerged 
boulders on the bottom, or lurk beneath 
the lips of the rocky outcroppings of the 
shore lines. 


The big German brown are the wariest 
trout the spring and early summer angler 
has to deal with. In the early part of the 
flying season these old fellows lie deep in 
the bigger pools and the angler who can 
fool them in daytime is a real fisherman! 
They feed late in the evening, and at night, 
at the first breaks above the eddy pools 
where the rips begin, in swift water of 2 
and 3-foot depths. 
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PFLUEGER Anglers Letters 


PRONOUNCED FLEW-GER 


FISHING TACKLE 








THRILL 


Sor Fishermen 


New Pflueger 


Pocket Catalog No. 151 
Now Ready 


Just off the press 
—a new and great- 
er edition of our 
Pocket Catalog No. 151. The most 
interesting and up-to-the-minute 
issue ever published. 


LET US SEND YOU A COPY 


Helpful suggestions on fly casting, bait cast- 
ing, fresh water trolling, canepole fishing, 
deep sea fishing, surf casting— illustrations 
and important facts on 51 leading fresh and 
salt water game fish—plus a handy conve- 
nient catalog of the leading Pflueger tackle. 
You are sure to want a copy. Use the coupon. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
Dept. OLR-8 Akron, Ohio 


E. A. Pflueger, Pres. 


Tackle Used the World Over 


Pflue 
SUPREME Reel 
Level Winding— 
Anti-back-lash—a 
revelation in light- 
ness, strength and 
capacity. No. 1573. 


Price, $25.00 








Pflueger 
AKRON Reel 
No. 1893 
You can’t beatitat 


$5.00 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OLR-8 Akron, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me without cost Pflueger’s 
Pocket Catalog No, 151. 

















| caught a 


| as near exactly similar to the 


| When 


Dry Fly Easier for Him Than Wet 
Editor:—-What patterns of dry fly would you 
for Wolf River, Wisconsin, and what 
sizes? Would same patterns be effective in wet 
flies? If not, could you give me a few? Why 
have at least 90 percent of my catches of brook 
trout been on dry flies, and on one single pat- 
tern—the Grey Hackle—when I have used all 
the following: Royal Coachman, Coachman, Queen 
of Waters, Cahill, March Brown, Reuben Wood 
and Grizzly King, in 10 and 12 sizes? I ama 
novice in the fly fishing game, but dry flies have 
proven most effective with me. I have never 
single trout with wet flies, though I 
have tried it many times on Wisconsin streams, 
for both brown and rainbows.—J. E. S., Wis. 


suggest 


Hare’s Ear, Cowdung, 
Caddis Fly, Wick- 
I think you will 


Answer:—Try the 
Beaverkill, Lady Beaverkill, 
ham’s Fancy and Silver Sedge. 
have success with those in your section. No, not 
so good, I would suggest the following in wet 
flies—Professor, Coachman, Brown Hackle, Black 
Gnat, McGinty and Seth Green. The Grey Hackle 
was probably the fly that was then most closely 
related to the stream-side foods your trout were 
feeding on at the time. As+long as you are do- 
ing so well with the dry fly why change at all? 

» & & 

Wants to Mount His Own 

Editor :—-Will you please give me, if possible, 
a few hints on mounting fish? I have tried many 
ways but failed. I will look eagerly for it in the 
next issuel—D. E. H., N. H. 


Answer:—First, lay the fish on its side and cut 
along the water line from gill to tail with a 
sharp pointed knife. Lift the skin off carefully 
by starting in the middle and working it up 
easily with finger points, and from around the 
fins. The fins are left on the skin. Work up to 
head and cut neck bone and lift body away from 
skin. Cut bone close to tail Remove gills 
and tongue and scrape out all surplus or clinging 
flesh. Then either buy, or build, a form that is 
real fish as pos- 
very light mate- 
paper forms. These 


also. 


should be of some 
rial, preferably pressed 
can be obtained from most any taxidermist firm 
advertising in this magazine. Now cure the skin 
with an equal amount of arsenic and alum mixed 
together and dusted over the skin and through 
the head. Allow to dry and then stretch over 
form and varnish with clear varnish thoroughly. 
stamped envelope or address is not sent 
me the answers to questions on angling will be 
slow in appearing, as the magazine is made up 


sible. This 


well ahead, and I can not publish answers in 
closely following issues. It takes at least three 
issues for an answer to appear, remember.— 
Bw. C. & 


Old Subscriber Wants to Know Weights 

Editor :—Some time ago it seems to me that you 
published an article as follows: Grass pickerel 
get no larger than 1% pounds; pickerel, 5 pounds; 
wall-eyed pike, 20 pounds; great northern pike, 
40 pounds; musky, 80 pounds. 

Will you kindly reply as to above? Have 
been a subscriber for years to your publication. 

C. A. B.,. © 


Answer:—I have no recollection of the article 


| of which you make mention, but will give the 
weights that the above-listed fish reach, as I 
have authentic records at hand: 


| weighed 


By grass pickerel, I presume you mean what 
I call the little pickerel, which grows, as a rule, 
to a length of about 12 inches. They seldom ever 
get very large. 

Pickerel, by which I presume you refer to the 
regular eastern or chain pickerel, grows to a 
weight of 20 pounds sometimes, and reaches as 
much as 3 feet in length. 

Wall-eyed pike reach 
often. 

Great northern pike grow to 40 pounds, and 
we have writings in angling lore where some 
have been taken that weighed as much as 145 
pounds. However, our authentic American rec- 
ords of recent years bring us to the more con- 
servative weight. 

The record muskellunge, 
533% pounds, and I know of another 
that weighed 52 pounds. These are records. The 
one is a world’s record, it is claimed. Therefore, 


20-pound weights quite 


taken in 1929, 


I would hesitate about saying the musky reaches 
much more than 50 pounds, to be conservative 
on the matter.—B. C. R. 





Wolves of Northern Lakes 


(Continued from page 17) 


two in the boat.” I like to take fish, yes, 
of course I do; but I am satisfied with a 
two-round battle even though the count 
goes against me. And, dear reader, do not 
write to know the exact geographical loca- 
tion of that little "lunge lake of mine, for 
it is another’s and my secret, not to be di- 
vulged until our safety-deposit boxes are 
opened at our demise. I know some of 
the things you are thinking, can imagine 
what you are calling me, but even if I lived 
in Chicago, and were “taken for a ride, 
I would still retain my secret. Perhaps 
next August I shall get a three-day vaca- 
tion and hit the trail in behind the big lake 
and then—well, let’s wait and see. 


HICH brings me naturally to the 

best season for muskellunge fishing 
To-day I am not as cocksure about some 
things as I was when I wrote “The Book 
of the Pike,” but still I am quite satisfied 
the best season is in the early autumn, 
when frosts have pepped up the water a 
bit, and the early frost-bitten leaves are 
eddying down. Just the same, few of us 
can get away in September and October, 
and must go in midsummer, and I find that 
more big fish are taken in August than in 
any other month, undoubtedly because more 
fishing is done in dog days and not becaus 
dog days offer best fishing. When the 
season first opens is a good time, but un- 
fortunately on accessible lakes all muskel 
lunge fishermen know it, and there is too 
much company. Better take your chances 
in August, when the fishing has somewhat 
palled upon the discouraged neophyte, and 
you will have more room. In ‘lunge fish 
ing, two is surely company and three a 
crowd. One can not well work alone, un 
less trolling, and even so he will be put to 
it, in case he hooks a good one, to manage 
boat and fish. 

Just a word about weather, that sub- 
ject of inexhaustible interest, thoug! 
perhaps not so determinative of luck as 
we are prone to believe. Just the same, | 
naturally think I recognize a “pike-day” 
when I see it. In my experience a “glassy” 
sea is of little worth, save very early in 
the morning, and not overly good eve! 
then. Of course a misty, moisty morning, 
hot, close, with more than a hint of thun- 
der in the air is very good. In my experi- 
ence the very best weather is ideal summer 
weather, not too hot nor yet too chill, with 
a rather strong wind blowing, cuffing the 
waters till they foam with anger. A bit 
rough to be out maybe, but somehow that 
weather sends the ‘lunge a-wandering, per- 
haps stirs the sulky brute’s appetite. For 
trolling or live-bait casting it is ideal. That 
is what I term a “pike day,” and I recog- 
nize it by the look and smell, for it smells 
differently. 

So we naturally arrive at tackle lures, 
baits and method where there is no great 
unanimity of opinion. Personally, insofar 
as rod and reel are concerned, I am using 
my regular bass outfit, my heavy bass out 
fit, and I see no reason to change. While 
I have my favorite make of casting rod of 
course, your pet will probably serve just as 
well. I like a level-wind reel, being a bit 
lazy, delighting in the knowledge that my 
line will be smoothly and evenly laid, no 
matter how exciting the moment. You can 
spool your own if you have a penchant that 
way ; as for me, I will use the level winder 
When it comes to a line, I demand one 
breaking tension at 28 pounds, new and 
thoroughly reliable. A record ‘lunge is too 
seldom to chance loss through using an old 
or weak line. One other point; always 
there must be a wire gimp between lure 
or bait and the silk, for the ‘lunge has a 
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WHAT SPORT FOR 
YOUR VACATION! 


HERE was never such a rifle to knock 
around with on vacation. And never at 
such a price. “Every inch a Winchester.” 


Feel the perfect balance of this rifle— 
Note the long, gracefully tapered Win- 
chester-proof barrel—the Lyman gold bead 
front sight and new Winchester sporting 
rear sight with elevator —the full-sized 
pistol grip stock—the safety features—the 
downward and rearward sweep of the mili- 
tary style bolt handle. 


Watchitsremarkableaccuracy with either.22 
Short, .22 Long or .22 Long rifle cartridges 
for which it is chambered interchangeably. 


OVER 50,000 HAVE BEEN 
SOLD ALREADY THIS YEAR 


Be sure to order from your dealer early. 
FREE leaflet on request. 


This rifle deserves the best of am- 
munition—Winchester Staynless 
Koppe rklads—greaseless—ac curate, 
dependable—the gem of .22’s. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


LONG ) 9) ~ 50 


CARTRIOGCES © 


KOPPER KLAD 
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A New 


RUE EMPER © 


CHAMPION 





First Prize LAKE TROUT 


FIELD & STREAM CONTEST. 


Champion fish like this prove the champ- 
ionship caliber of angler and rod. 


Mr. D. F. Anderson captured this 36% 
pound champion lake trout near 
Chaffey’s Locks, Ontario, after a battle 
lasting over an hour. He used a “True 
Temper” Rod and has this to say: 


“For muskellunge, great northern pike, 
large wall eyes and lake trout a rod of 
great resiliency and strength is abso- 
lutely required. In these two respects no 
other rod equals the ‘True Temper’ 
For large fish | am certain | shall never 
use any other.” 


The championship rod shown in the 
picture is a regular “True Temper” troll- 
ing rod. Catalog and our small leaflet 


that shows how to cast, free on request. | 


Write for them today. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1934 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RUE IEMPER 
FiSHING Roos 
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disagreeable habit of striking over, which 
is bad for, let us say, an angler’s moral 
nature. That a muskellunge will delib- 
erately turn back and bite a line in two 
is hardly credible, though it makes a very 
good story; not that he is not cussed 
enough, but he lacks reasoning ability. 


HEN we turn to lures and bait there 
is such a vast field opening before 
us, so many men of many minds, that we 
hardly dare attempt even a cursory discus- 


sion. I doubt if any two ‘lunge fishermen 
agree as to the best lure. On one lake 
ene special contraption may hold first 


place, and on a contiguous body of water, 
something quite different. Seems _ that 
styles in ‘lunge lures change, though I can 
not for the life of me understand why. 
Does the fish become “educated” to the 
deadliness of a lure in due time, or is it 
simply all in the angler’s eye? I am not 
answering; I am asking. I only know that 
year by year the same thing takes place 
in the territory covered by me; some cer- 
tain lure has the honors for a given season, 
seldom holding the position a second. My 
best advice is to get a supply of standard 





” outfit 


A “lunger’s 


‘lunge lures, lures that have been known 
to win, but be ready to secure the partic- 
ular lure in high favor when you visit your 
chosen water. Always you will find some 
particular lure considered “infallible,” and 
strange to say there is usually good reason 
for its reputation; though, and I am glad 
experience can add these words, it may be 
that the old lure, your last year’s bird-nest, 
will hook a fish. It is this uncertainty, this 
disregard for rule, decision and precedent, 
which makes musky fishing the most de- 


| lightfully, uncertain ichthyic gamble in all 


the world. 

There are days, too, when a live bait, a 
rather large shiner or sucker, preferably 
the latter, fished deep, will bring old water- 
wolf to the surface. The best day for live- 
bait fishing is the before mentioned windy 
one, when the boat teeters and everything 
is bobbing. Not only is the fish traveling, 
questing food, but the very uneasiness of 
everything gives to the bait an enticing 
motion utterly impossible by hand. The 
‘lunge is sharp-eyed, fading away at the 
first hint or sign of danger, and the rough- 
ened water makes a good screen for the 
angler and his craft. I do not cast these 
large baits, it is not good for my rods, and 
anyway, the other method is more success- 
ful. Anchor in a “fair way,” off weed beds, 
in the known hang-out of the “lunge and 
wait. The fish is more shy, more sus- 
picious and more understanding than some 
of us humans are willing to credit him 
with being, so treat him with utmost 
respect. 

In trolling, and I resort to the method 
as a relief from sitting still and be- 
cause it is successful when other meth- 
ods fail, I want my “spoon” as far behind 
the boat as safety and water condition will 
allow. All else being equal, the lure 100 





feet in the rear is just twice as alluring 
as one 50 feet. Always the weeds present i: 
the ’lunge’s habitat militate against a too 
distant lure, but distance does lend some- 
thing in this case beside enchantment 
Troll slowly, as slowly as is compatible 
with safety, remembering the weeds below 
I do not mean to imply that the fish car 
not overtake a rapidly moving “spoon,” but 
he will not do so nine times out of ten 
He seems to know that beyond every speed- 
ing lure is the hand of an anxious fisher- 
man, while he is not sure about the leisurely 
turning one. Qh, there is so much to this 
whole game that it is utterly impossible t 
tell even a small part in a single artick 
And remember this, no man knows it all, 
every lake and river inhabited by the gray 
rascals offers new and different problems 
Listen with respect to what the local fisher- 
men have to say about the likes and dis- 
likes, as well as feeding habits of their 
lunge. 

I wanted to tell of defeats and victories, 
of battles which sent the mad blood rioting 
through my body, but already I have strung 
this article out beyond the editor’s endur- 
ance, I fear. There is something about th: 
mad strike of the ‘lunge, the manner in 
which the water swirls and throbs, as he 
swings madly this way and that, whicl 
places the attack—there is no better word 
in a category by itself. Once have a 30 
pound gray wolf snap your lure, even if 
you hold him but for a moment or two, and 
you will be amply repaid for every effort 
and outlay put forth to reach the place 
Think of hooking and losing half a dozen 
good fish in a morning—that has been my 
good fortune; and once upon a time | 
hooked and brought two great fellows int 
the boat, all upon a September morning 
To attempt to spin the yarn of that victory 
is utterly impossible, though I want t 
close with the assertion that those which 
have escaped have given me a greater thrill. 


Where Rivers Run White 


(Continued from page 29) 


changed his lure for one of a convex nickel 
plate, still a No. 5 however. Perhaps th 
brighter metal would prove more effective 
in the water, which was slightly roily from 
the rain. 

I was paying no attention to Walt in his 
less promising location when, without pre 
vious notice, he set up a howl. He was 
prancing with sharply-arched rod upon the 
smooth boulders. Once he fell but was 
up again like a rubber ball. His line was 
pointing up stream almost directly in 
Scud’s direction. 

“Got him by the tail!” Walt yelled at 
Lambert. “Don’t let him go above you!” 
But I couldn't hazard a guess as to how 
he expected Scud to help him, if the fish 
did take a notion to continue still farther 
up the channel. 

Scud withheld his casts until Walt should 
coax the fighter out of the area. Our eyes 
were fixed upon the tight line which wove 
back and forth in the current for a sight of 
the hooked salmon. An immense Chinook 
rose to the surface in the white water be 
tween, Lambert and myself. This fellow 
seemed to be laboring against a resistance 
which we presumed was Walt’s line. Sud 
denly the fish reversed with a swirl and 
inasmuch as Walt set up a cry that his 
game had swung about, we believed that 
we had seen his fish. I say “his” in rever 
ence of the fact that Walt had hooked the 
fellow. In a moment loud exclamations 
proclaimed that the Chinook had made 
away with the business end of Bertholf's 
tackle. And shortly our third member 
came storming through the underbrush 
after new leader and another spinner. 








Scud continued to cast, faithfully, pa- 
tiently. I couldn't understand why he 
hadn’t had a strike. But even as I watched 
he shot a long cast across the current and 
let his lure swing in a wide arc as he re- 


trieved slowly. In a second his rod dipped | 


ilmost to the water and then Scud lay 
back upon it with a vengeance. His cast- 
ing implement seemed to go mad. On the 
far end of his tackle plunged and heaved 
a stout-hearted Chinook, fighting the steely 


resistance hooked in his jaw even as he | 
had fought the numberless barriers which | 


had borne against him during his pil- | 


erimage up the Fraser, Thompson, and | 


Adams rivers. 


HE salmon called upon the tremendous 
strength latent in his tail to drive him 


half way up the terrific channel on the far | 


ide of Lambert. But the forces of the 
vollen river and Scud’s skilful manipula- 
tion of his rod and reel were sufficient to 
halt the run without difficulty. Then as 
Lertholf’s fish had done, the fellow swung 
hout and shot downstream within a few 
irds of his contestant. Scud reeled line 
rantically. His prize suddenly swerved 
gain at right angles to the current and 
“nosed” his way almost to the opposite 


hore. This swerving was undoubtedly the | 


salvation of Lambert’s tackle, since the 
fish’s tacking into the current brought ten- 
ion to the line forcefully but not sud- 
denly. 

Scud proceeded to pump vigorously and 
shortly had the satisfaction of coaxing his 

me into the comparatively quiet water 
just below, between the two channels. From 
here the salmon made his final courageous 
run which ended as Scud brought him to 
1 halt 100 feet away. There followed an- 
other laborious process of enticing the 
gamy fellow back into the eddy. But after 
another short scrap it was accomplished and 
[ saw Scud grasp the fish by the gills and 
start across the channel towards me. 

[ saw something else, too—a 50-foot pole, 
osened no doubt from its lodgment by the 


rains, driving towards my friend! It rode | 


the white water at right angles to the cur- 
rent. Scud didn’t see nor hear it, for its 
traveling made no sound and he was more 
than occupied in negotiating the swift wa- 
ter with his catch and tackle. I opened my 
mouth to shout but the result was pitiful. 
Hurriedly I cast a stone so that it attracted 
his attention. He replied with a smile and 
held his Chinook up for me to see. In 
desperation I pointed up stream. The log 
was 50 feet away! 





Scud saw and moved, striding recklessly 
upon slippery rocks. But he climbed out | 


upon the bank just as the pole boomed over 
the bar to disappear in the white water 
below. Scud saluted the log respectfully 


nd—took me by the hand. Then we pro- | 


eeded to forget the incident. Indeed, after | 
tringing up his catch, a 16-pound salmon, | 


he waded back to the bar—but now he 
casionally glanced upstream. 


HE sun was just mounting the ridge 
4 and its light and warmth seemed a bles- 
sing after the cold and rain. But I had not 
rofited by my early morning exposure. 


Presently I went back to the tent to rest | 


nd somehow fell asleep. 

I awakened about noon. I could hear 
my companions moving about camp. Peer- 
ing from the tent I observed two salmon 
hanging from the tree limb. I learned that 
Scud had taken both while Walt claimed 
to have lost three. He spoke continually 

f the “big” one—the one that exceeded 
50 pounds. His enthusiasm was refresh- 
ing. But it made my casting arm restless. 

For lunch I managed to swallow some 
soup. Afterwards I sat in the sun while 
Walt and Scud strayed away with their 
tackle. An hour beneath the brilliant rays 
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J. W. ROSS of Miami says: 
“My fishing pal challenged 
me to a contest. My Al. Foss 
Mouse against his 5 favorite 
baits. | caught two bass, one 
eight and the other five 
pounds—he caught two with 
the five baits, both under the 
legal length.” Proving again 
that Al. Foss Baits with 5 
appeals are sure to work. 





FIVE APPEALS 


CATCH FISH WHERE 
ALL OTHERS FAIL 


1 Wobbling Body 

2 Sparkling Color 

3 Flashing Spinner 

4 Wriggling Bucktail 
5 Crawling Pork Rind 








AL FOSS 
MOUSE 
/ No.lS 


New 


Makes it 5 tol 


in Your Cfavor 


L. FOSS BAITS have five sure-fire fish- 
getting appeals . .. instead of the 
usual one. These five appeals multiply your 
success. Why risk failure or disappointment 
when an Al. Foss Bait gives you five chances 
for success to one with anything else? This 
reason alone explains the 16 years of ever- 
growing popularity of Al. Foss Baits ... the 
sportsman’s lure with a single hook. 


Al. Foss Bottled Pork Rind is cut and punched 
for quick and easy baiting up. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


1968 KEITH BUILDING 


AL. Foss 


Sporting Goods Division 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Pork RIND BAITS 
Al TRuE TEMPER Prooucl 











Four NewBaits! 


For the Fisherman Who Really Wants 
Results. Everyone a Prosperity Model 


DUNK’S CRAW! 


—The Sensation In All-Metal Baits. 
Imitation of crawfish, has lifelike ac- 
tion, swims and wobbles. Two styles. 
Single or Treble Hooks. Single Hook 
rides on top and is practically weed- 
Two spoons imitate pinchers. 
4”. Weight 34 oz. 6 Color 
Combinations. Price $1.00. 


CARTER’S 
CRAW! 


Has natural swimming 
action which is respon- 
sible for record catches 
on “Carter's Lures”. 
Spoons represent pinchers. Length 3”. 
3 Color Combinations. Price, each $1. 


CARTER’S 
SHORE 
MINNOW! 


Hot Off The Griddle— 
It’s marvelous, wiggling, 
live minnow action fools 
fish. New color combi- 
nation. Black Head, Silver Sides, White Belly. Small 
Size 3”. Weight 5, oz. Large Size 344”. Weight 
54 oz. Price, each $1.00. 


BABY CARTER! 


Try this new fly rod lure. Has same 
minnow like action as its bigger 
brothers. Give it a whirl for smaller 
game fish. Length 114”. Weight % 
oz. Price 75 cents. 






Weight 34 oz. 
00. 


t 4 
5 Color Combinations. 


Try Your Dealer First—If He Can’t Supply You— | 
We will 


Send for New Catalog Just Off the Press—lIt’s 
Free and Shows Our Complete Line! 


THE AMERICAN DISPLAY COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Divisieon— Dayton, O., U.S. A. 


Dunk’s - Carter’s 








THE REAL LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 


$4.00 Edition for $2.50 
The most popular 
seller in our 
Book Shop 
A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 
The author is 
probably the only 
architect in this 
country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building log cab- 
ins from the simplest 
to the most elaborate. 


am a gl 
Ss - 


The Real Lag Cabig 





$2.50 postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 




















Giants of the Forest 
By W. S. Chadwick 
$5.00 

Many of our readers have enjoyed Mr. 
Chadwick’s African stories in OUTDOOR 
LIFE, and they will 
get their full share 
of entertainment out 
of this book. Well 
printed, beautifully 
illustrated and 
written in Mr. Chad- 
wick’s _ inimitable 
style. 

Mr. Chadwick has 
had such wide expe- 
rience in the jungles 
that his stories can- 
not help but be 
authentic, and they 
are certainly thrill- 
ing too. Any sports- 
man will feel he has 
worth after reading 








gotten his money’s 


the book. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 





1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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and I felt so well that I decided to assemble 

a fly rod. In a few minutes this was done 

and I picked my way downstream to an 

easily accessible location—one where I 

could bask in the sunlight but still flick a 
| fly into a shaded eddy. I could see any 
number of small trout rising, mostly silver 
trout or crosses between silver and rain- 
bow. Casually I whipped a No. 14 coach- 
man. A silver trout rushed it and missed. 
A second cast and another snatched my fly 
from under the curl of an eddy. I landed 
it without a net, a 10-inch silver trout, 
not caring a rap whether it fell off or 
not. 

Thus I sat in the sunlight, catching a 
small trout now and then, losing more than 
I caught. But ever the greater game rais- 
ing their dark backs and dorsals out in 
the current appeared to thrill me. Pres- 
ently the reflection became so that my sight 
could penetrate the smooth upper flow of 
the riffle, just before it turned white in 
frenzy. Watching here I could see that 
there were far more giant fish ascending 
the river than the jumping indicated. Now 
would dart up a pair of salmon, the female 
| foremost, their vigorous tails easily over- 
coming the swift run of water. I judged 
that the female was the leader because the 
second salmon seemed to have the greater 
share of the duties. 


LLOWING a pair of Chinooks would 
come from one to as many as seven 
smaller fish—perhaps averaging 10 pounds 
in weight—which seemed to be unwelcome 
by the male salmon. Indeed, he would dart 
back upon these wolf-like followers and 
scatter them from the trail. But as the 
salmon would return again to the wake of 
his mate, the lesser fish in turn would fall 
back into line. 

These trailers were Dolly Varden trout 
which are indeed wolves in the lives of the 
salmon. They follow the greater species 
for the purpose of stealing the eggs from 
the spawning beds as soon as they have 
been laid. The Dolly Vardens will dogged- 
ly trail a single pair of salmon for miles 
while the male fights them off continually. 
Gallant Chinooks! 

The wolf-like trout raised my ire. With 
this mounting blood pressure I could no 
longer resist the call of the big game of 
the river. In five minutes I was equipped 
with casting rod, No. 5 spinner, and waders. 
I commenced to cast in the swift water 
where Walt had fished a few hours before. 

My first strike was slow in forthcoming, 
but well worth waiting for. Not for an 
instant could I doubt it was the jar of a 
salmon and it made me the busiest sick 
man west of the moon. A rollicking run 
pointed my line into white water on the 
far side of the riffle. As is inevitably the 
case in fast water the game nosed into the 
current and utilized its tremendous force 
to bear away. Nor could I hold him when 
once he started on that irresistible drive. 
Watching the length of my taut line I was 
stirred by the sight of a monstrous nose, 
from which my spinner dangled, rising 
slightly out of the current to crash into a 
mass of white water and leave me with a 
tantalizing vision of the huge body that 
followed. I found myself bewildered, 
frightened for the unity of my tackle. 

Twenty minutes dragged by and I com- 
menced to feel this relentless drag upon 
arms and shoulders. My lack of food for 
two days was beginning to tell. Another 
fifteen minutes without the slightest indi- 
cation that I was gaining an upper hand 
and I was sitting upon a boulder leaning 
against my rod in a ridiculous fashion. 
I was wrapped in a horsehide coat and 
consequently was perspiring freely. The 
| old throat was beginning to tighten up. 

Without reason the game _ suddenly 
gave way and as he came in my direc- 








The glorious Chinook salmon 


tion I arose to retrieve line. I was again 
filled with hope, and this hope gave me 
strength to pump against short, wild rushes. 
I made an effort to pull the fish straight in, 
trusting the spirit who watches over all 
anglers and determines whether or not they 
are worthy of success. My split bamboo 
rod was none too heavy and I gazed upon 
it sadly as I put it to this supreme test. 
3ut it never whimpered and in a few min- 
utes my startled eyes beheld the lashing 
water beast in the shallows. Even then 
I could scarcely believe I had brought him 
through the white water. 

3ut I had no gaff, no means of landing a 
large fish other than by lifting him out by 
the gills or sliding him up onto the rocky 
shore. In this case the fish was altogether 
too lively to permit himself to be grasped 
securely; and the shore was too steep and 
rough to make the dragging method prac- 
ticable. Near at hand was a rocky pocket 
with water perhaps 15 inches deep. There 
was a comparatively narrow entrance to 
it and in a second I conceived the idea of 
herding my catch through it. The river 
warrior objected with many a flutter but 
I managed to get his nose pointed into the 
opening. It worked! In another instant 
I had waded before this single entrance to 
the pocket and the Chinook was all but 
captured. 

I watched him nose the sides of his 
prison and when he came to the side where 
I stood he seemed to sense that here was 
the way to freedom. Once more he circled 
his prison, then drove at my legs like a 
torpedo. He flashed and heaved, tore the 
hook from his mouth, but he did not get 
away! In short order he had the little 
pocket so roily that I could scarcely see 
the imprisoned game. A minute of rest, 
and in following a blind channel the Chi- 
nook forced himself half out of the water. 
I had been half expecting this and now | 
pounced upon my prize and his pilgrimage 
was ended. He weighed 32 pounds. 


SHORT rest, and I busied myself 

about camp. By the time my com- 
panions returned with a single 10-pound 
Dolly Varden between them I had salmon 
steaks frying. Scud looked from my catch 
to me, then at Walt. 

“And we were going to carry this guy 
out of here,” he muttered venomously. Be- 
fore I could dodge, a great leathery hand 
smacked me in the middle of my back. | 
countered this attack with a swing of a 
semi-hot frying pan which caught Scud 
quite properly. Needless to say, a sick man 
was well again. 











Fat Fisher from Kalamazoo 


(Continued from page 9) 


in-rays were blowing scorchingly across 
patches of withering sedge grass along the 

ith leading down the mountain towards 
he Gasconade River, some 2 miles ahead. 

On we sped, stirring the dust and 
huffing the flint-rock gravel. 

“How far ahead to that blooming river 
ind those small-mouth black bass?” Oscar 
queried, somewhat irritated but not fal- 
tering. 

“A long mile ahead of that massive 
stomach and those spindling legs of yours,” 
| soothed and encouraged him. 

In a depression we encountered a splash- 
ng, cold spring. Oscar got down on all 
fours, dog fashion; he drank and squirted 
like a famishing elephant. He buried his 
face to his ears, then plunged into the 
spring branch, lay down, sprawled out and 

led over like a hippopotamus. Revived, 
again he was a-rarin’ to go. A blue-racer 
eptile hardly could have kept up with 

im. 


The river loomed in the offing at the | 


base of a rocky mountain waste. I got 
glimpse of a small-mouth bass chasing 
1innows in a riffle. I got it with a small 
chub hooked through the tail. I saw an- 
ther small one which was trying to dis- 
dge a minnow that it had gotten cross- 


vise in its mouth and couldn’t swallow. | 


tt it with my hands. A 2%4-pounder 
struck viciously. Up stream, down, zip, 
zooey, zip, z-z-z. I beached it in a sudden 


flap-jerk. 


SCAR hooked one just like mine. It 
flipped straight up out of the water, 


broke loose, skedaddled, half scared 
death. Casting with a 6-inch chub he at 
tracted a 4-pound Jack salmon. After a 


fierce battle he landed it by wading in and 
loosing the line which had hung up on a 
I threw a large chub into a whirl- 
ol just as Oscar was bringing in a 2- 
uund, little-mouth bass. One took my 
chub; I beached it; 


scarcely large enough 
innow. 

Oscar was displaying the pep, reach and 
of a real rainbow-trout snatcher, 
but he was using live lures. Suddenly his 
line tightened, the reel clicked a_ lively 
ditty. He fetched in a saucy big-mouth, 
line-side bass, found alongside a submerged 
It weighed 4 pounds, 4 ounces. Be- 
lieve me, fellers, it put up a battle royal. 
It snarled and fought like a tiger. 

A drove of pesky mud turtles, great 
nuisances in most Ozark streams, had 
been attracted by the live chubs and furore. 
\ll hands quit striking. To add to the 
turtle invasion it commenced thundering. 
lf there is anything that will cause little- 
mouth black bass to quit biting and seek 
their lairs it is the rumblings of distant 
thunder 

We resorted to grasshoppers, peeled 
crawdad’s tails, whole dads hooked through 
their backs, live frogs, red 
grubs, but failed to attract any more smail- 
nouths. 
their boulder and log retreats, but nothing 
would bring them to a strike. 

We turned to goggle-eyes, crappie, 
bluegills and other species of perch, 
mostly with live grasshoppers, getting the 
limit in a short while. Also we had great 
Sport with pumpkin-seed perch, with grass- 


snag 


to hang onto the 


science 


‘ 
og 
Q. 


hoppers, and with red horse and buffalo 
with worms. We released all the blub- 
berers. The red horse, except for their 


bunch-bones, have a good flavor. There 
are folk who prize buffalo as a table del- 
icacy, but I imagine they are very undis- 
criminating by nature. The red horse is 


it was a very small boy, | 





to | 


worms and 


We could see them peering from | 
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This Browning Was Easy 


WANT to thank you,” 


writes Earl W. Anderson, 


“for the Browning Automatic I| received for selling 
subscriptions for the best outdoor magazine I have ever 


read. 


| am sending a picture of my first bag limit last 


fall, with my pal Chubby and my new Automatic. © 





Subscriptions 
required 
26 
34 
1919, Match Rifle .17 
Model 23-A 13 


Model 40 
Savage Lever, Model 1899-G 


Savage Bolt, 


22 N.R. A. Savage, 
22 Savage “Sporter,” 


.25-20 Savage “Sporter,"” Model 23-B. .16 

22 Savage Repeater, slide action, 
Model 29. 

22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Re- 
peater 10 

22 Stevens 27 Favorite , 7 

22 Stevens 65 Bolt Action es 

Winchester Model 54 Bolt 31 








RIFLES 


Subscriptions 
Roques 
Winchester Model 54 N. R.A 


Winchester T akedown, Model 95... <a 39 
Winchester, Model 55 Takedown... ..28 
.22 Winchester Re peater, Model 90...15 
22 ee a Fama 16 
22 Reming MO, WOH s odo es ues baavet 14 


.22 Reming gton Long Rifle, 
Model 24- 

25-20, .32-2 7) nee zton, Model 25-A . ‘22 

Remington Model 30, Bolt Express. . . 34 

22 Crosman Pneumatic Single Shot... 8 


automatic 


SHOTGUNS 


Subscriptions 

Required 

PGNNN, We 5 wicks ds 0 ane pao’ 47 
Parker V HE, Se ajarinr aes . .62 
Parker Trojan aaded aa 38 
Ithaca No. oe 35 
Ithaca No. , ee Te 42 
Ithaca Field Gun..........0... 27 
le BO) eee ee 39 


Fox “A. E.”* Grade, with ejector. .47 
Fox Sterlingworth................ 26 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector. 35 
12 Gauge Browning Automatic. ......38 


16 Gauge Browning Automatic. .. 38 


12G ae Remington Auto. Model 
11- ‘ 

12 Gauge Remington ‘Pulp, Model 
Perr Te - 34 

20 Gauge weneeeee ‘Pump, Model 
I7-A..... 4 : Pape es 


PISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 


Subscriptions 

Required 

.22 Colt Target Automatic.......... 
.25 Colt Automatic 
Ry fo” 9 Ree 14 
45 Colt Automatic 
Colt's New Super .38 Automatic..... 





2 Crosman Pneumatic Repeater... .12 
pags Ihnson Safety, Model X p) 
Subscriptions 

Required 


Model 21 Winchester, 12 Ga. Double. 40 
Model 12 Winchester... 37 


Model 97 12 seeeet Winchester, 
Raa ae & Bertin eS A 21 
Stevens No. 330, any gauge re 
12 Gauge Savage Model 28 Pump. ae 
Iver Johnson Hammerless wees 16 
We stern L ong Range Doubl Saneea 13 


Iver Johnson Single No. 312 EI 


Baker ‘‘Batavia Leader™’............ 25 
Lefever Nitro Special............... 19 
Lefever Hammerless Single.......... 10 
Se UL Cae 33 
Pe errr rr “ 


L.C. Smith Trap hela 
15” Marble Game Getter ‘Gun, Com- 
bination .22 and .410 barrels....... 





Subscriptions 
Required 
Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, .45..25 
.38 Colt Double Action, Official Po- 
lice, .32-20, .38 
S.8&W. Military & Police .38......... 
22 Iver Johnson Supershot 


This Coupon Will Bring Full Details 


—-—-------—-------------------] 


T ouTpoor LIFE BOOK SHOP 
| 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earn- | 


| ing a 


| Name 
| PO wave tanecw aide 


| City 


State. 


45 


%They Mailed 


the Coupon 





D. Z. Babcock, of 
Calif., says —"'l 


received the Mod- 
el 24 Remington 
you gave me and 


like it fine. I find 
the work very 
pleasant, and 


yours is just the 
magazine a true 
sportsman likes to 
read.” 


+ 43+ 





Wm. H King, of 
Colo., says— “I 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 

very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for Out- 
door Life in my 
spare time and 
find it an easy 
seller.” 


“+48 





W. E. Sistrunk, 
Jr., of Minn., says 
= have ‘forty 


subscriptions to 
send you as they 
sell very easily, 
| have had no 
trouble at all in 
getting them and 
everyone enjoys 
your magazine. 


++ b+ 





Dahlin, of 


Wash., says— 
“i received 
third rifle 
earned _ through 
your magazine. 
Getting subscrib- 
ers is just a 
pleasant pastime 
and the rifles are 
splendid gifts. Am 


my 





I 


ce 


now trying to de- 
cide what rifle I 
want next 
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Fishermen! 


Save 


$15 Kingfisher split 
bamboo fly rods for 
$7.50! Heddon Out- 
ing Tackle Boxes at 
substantial reduction. 
Thousands of other sensational bargains. 
new, nationally known brands. 
teed! 


Catalog and folder shows every- 
thing—including popular flies in 
natural color, Write today. 


Denver, Colo. MAX COOK fers 


1878 


angwiths 


This atlas is just off the press, and contains all the 
latest information and road markings. A map for each 
state. If you purchased state maps individually they 
would cost 35¢ each, and here you receive the entire 
48, plus one of Canada for 

$1.00 Postpaid. 
Send in your order by return mail. 


“STANDARD BRANDS 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


All 
Absolutely guaran- 








Road EA Atlas 
Unites t Sonaes and 
Canada 


BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
send me a new 1931 Lang- 


Enclosed find $1 for which 
with Atlas. 


seeeceee 


Name 





Address 





Outdoor Life Hunting Scales 
{Pat. by J. A. McGuire} 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 
a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
upto pounds 
when weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring; capacity of 
other side when us- 
ing small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 























$4.00 
POSTPAID 
PTILES This book is of 
OF THE WORLD} fie whether uma. 
i —] teur or profes- 
sional. Tllus- 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS trated by almost 
200 photographs 
taken by the 
author, There 
are chapters de- 
voted to turtles 
and tortoises ; 
crocodiles and al- 
ligators; lizards 
and snakes, 


OUTDOOR 
LIFE 
BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis 
Street 
Denver, Col. 


‘Tortenss end Twtien, Crredthona Linerds ond 
Smahen of the Eastern ond Western Hemispheres 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Ame ome ree 
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game and puts up a stiff fight, but it is 
short lived. The buffalo is totally without 
thrill for me. The drum or carp are slug- 
gish, but fight better than the buffalo. 

No word had come from Red. He was 
supposed to be somewhere on the Gascon- 
ade between Hazelgreen and the spring 
where we had cached some of our belong- 
ings and were to begin the float. Red’s de- 
lay meant another night with Boss. 

At dawn a bank of bullhead clouds ad- 
vanced across the western horizon. They 
changed to a dense mass of angry-looking 
rain clouds. I was fearful of what was 
apt to happen. It thundered, the lightning 
flashed, the earth jarred, and the rain fell in 
torrents. By noonday the Gasconade River, 
flowing yesterday between goldenrod-be- 
decked banks, clear and beautiful, was now 
a full mile wide, muddy, swirling and roar- 
ing like a hurricane. 

Word came to Boss over the lone moun- 
tain telephone wire strung from tree to tree 
that Red and the John boat with all sup- 
plies had sunk. Red only was saved. There 
went my Marlin 22 and full fishing rig. 
Oscar’s loss was much greater. Only one 
chance remained for further sport. The 
sloughs had not yet been overflowed or 
filled with clay-colored water. That con- 
dition presaged some good catfish sport. 


| TeRRe out a couple of troll lines, 
made two tree-limb sets and two cane- 
pole bank anchorages, baiting the hooks 
with rabbit entrails with enough line for 
the lures to rest on the bottom. There was 
much doing as soon as the sun dropped be- 
hind the mountain and cast a shadow over 
the slough. The novelty of it greatly 
amused and edified Oscar. 

The troll lines tauted and sizzled, the 
tree limbs bent and splashed, the poles 
swerved and swashed. Oscar heaved and 
chuckled. His 300 pounds now were stand- 
ing him to its greatest advantage. He 
pulled and tugged as each cat fought to 
escape. Once his feet were set in the bank 
and his body thrown backwards, the biggest 
and scrappiest catfish was totally at his 
mercy. 

He pulled in a 23%4-pound yellow or 
mud catfish. It broke loose and all but es- 
caped. Had I not gaffed it in a last des- 
perate flop, it would have gotten away. A 
43-pounder swallowed entrail, hook, sinker 
and line. It fought desperately, like mad, 
and ran under a root and lodged. Oscar 
waded in and cut the old boy loose, carried 
him out, and laid him down on the bank. 
Three other cats, after brief but scrappy 
fights, broke the lines and escaped. 

Oscar was sweating, puffing; he snorted, 
cavorted, played like a kitten. His legs 
were holding despite their tremendous load 
in that massive abdomen. He sprawled out 
on the rain-soaked bank, relaxing in a jiffy 
with a spongy, red-oak log for a pillow. He 
lit a cigarette, whiffed and blew the smoke 
into beautiful circles, the while recounting 
the hilarious days he had played at end 
with his varsity football eleven, but in 
comparison, voting this catfish quest the 
greatest of his sports experiences. Then 
he lapsed into a deep sleep. He snored to 
drown the roar of the mad and tossing 
waters of the rapidly-rising river, which 
was gradually spreading over the bottoms 
and threatening to surround us before we 
could reach safety on the highlands % mile 
back. 

“Oh, boy, this catfish stuff is great,” 
Oscar quoth as he awoke. “Let’s make a 
night of it.” 

The nerve of him. His stomach was 
going too strong for me. His legs, 
which had looked so frail and awkward, 
had also held. I was about petered out and 
nearly all in. My legs were swollen and 
aching. They came down on terra firma 
in excruciating pain. 





Oscar was happy to the core. Although 
adverse conditions had ruined the float trip, 
he felt that my resourcefulness in supply- 


ing other sport had more than recom- 
pensed the disappointment. Fully aflame 
in that satisfaction, carrying his giant 


weight in the pride and agility of a Sam 
son, his catfish and little-mouth, black-bass 
trophies snugly packed in ice, Oscar started 
for home in Kalamazoo. 

“IT shall tell the world,” he said in a 
gleeful good-bye, “this jaunt was worth 
the price and then some,” adding, “the 
Gasconade River in everyday summer-tim: 
garb is an idyl, but in its Sunday clothes 
it is different, something fierce, swashing, 
rip-roaring.” 


Great Northerns 


(Continued from page 25) 


how skillfully presented, but these days are 
few and far between. 

This summer, and for many summers t 
come, I hope to mix it up again with the 
pike of the French River district. It was 
there that I first learned to respect him 
for the fish he is, and he has given me many 
happy hours. I expect, too, that Guide 
Pete will take me again to the Shirttail 
Islands, seeking that which we never find, 
the great pike that Mrs. Forrest lost. Pete 
has never quite forgiven me for that one 
and I do not know that I blame him. 


Gunning for Sage Hens 
(Continued from page 12) 


It was nearing midday and was very 
warm. The birds were seeking the shack 
of the bushes, so after a fruitless search in 
the open sage, we about decided that the 
rancher was an honored member of thx 
Ananias Club, when some other hunters 
stopped to inquire of our success, and nm 
ticed some young chickens sitting under 
the bushes. The dogs came up just then 
and both came to a point. We urged Mike 
on, and he flushed two birds. One of the 
strangers dropped one. At the report of 
his gun, two more flushed at my left, and 
to my surprise, and that of all present, | 
succeeded in making a neat double, both of 
which were retrieved by Mike. As there 
were several bushes in a near-by draw, 
we soon were able to complete our limit 
of six birds apiece. 


Pack Trip in the Wallowa 
(Continued from page 21) 


were ready for the table. Darkness had 
driven the boys in with a good string of 
fish and voracious appetites, and supper was 
eaten by the light of a lamp that had been 
left by previous occupants. After cleaning 
up everything in sight, the boys washed the 
dishes and then we crawled into the 
blankets. The boys actually went to sleep 
without talking and I was so tired that | 
did not even worry about where the horses 


- would head for. 


Next morning, the boys wanted to catch 
some big ones so they changed from flies 
to copper spinners and we went back to the 
dam. Fish were not very active so early 
and it was some time before any one 
had a strike. A heavy fish was hooked, 
but his actions were much more sluggish 
than those of the ones caught before. He 
put up a good fight, however, and it was 
some time before he was dragged out om 
the sloping bar. It was the largest fish 
yet taken—a 16-inch Dolly Varden. 

Knowing from past experience that it 








was useless to try to get a rise on the sur- | 
face until later in the morning, I gathered 
some periwinkles from the rocks along 
shore and putting these on the flies attached 
a split shot to the leader and let the 
bait sink nearly to the bottom. In a short 
time there was a tug at the line; I struck 
and hooked a 14-inch rainbow which put 
up nearly as good a fight as the one caught 
the evening before. 

I now left the boys and went to camp 
to get breakfast—fish, hot cakes, and 
coffee. By the way, if you have never 
tried it, drop a tablespoonful of honey 
into the next batch of hot cakes you stir 





up. 
‘It took several calls to get the boys to 
quit fishing but they soon appeared with 
three nice fish. Breakfast was soon over, 
everything packed and the horses headed 
up the trail that followed the river bank 
hrough groves of lodgepole and spruce. 
Less than a mile from camp, where the 
trail left the river and skirted the foot of 
the canyon, the horses pricked up their 
ears and gazed with attention up the hill; 
oking in that direction, we saw a black | 
hear climbing the rocks above us. Were | 
e boys excited? The next hour was de- 
ted to a discussion covering the entire 
inge of bear habits and actions. 


S )ME miles were left behind and the epi- 
UO sode of bruin almost forgotten when the 
North Fork was reached. Leaving the 
main river here and turning to the east, 
we followed the stream. 

Our destination was the source where, 
in a glacier-worn basin of granite, rested 
Steamboat Lake, noted for its Eastern 
brook-trout fishing. The canyon soon 
closed in and the next few miles provided 
hard traveling, the trail zig-zagging up a 
precipitous slope, making it necessary to 
rest the horses on every switchback. In 

short time the lake was reached and the | 
camp set up on a grassy spot in the shade 

f a clump of spruce. 

By the time dinner was over and camp 
put in order, the shade of the high rims | 
that encircled the basin had nearly reached 

lake. It was in the cool of the eve- 
ling that the fish were most active, so we 
lost no time in getting our tackle together 
and starting out. 

We went to the west side where some 
rock ledges extended out from shore for 
some distance into very deep water. Bait- 
ing the hook on a large copper spinner 
with a piece of fish, I cast out about 70 
feet into the lake. To get the line and 
heavy spoon out this distance was quite 
a problem. It was solved in this way. 
[ would strip off the amount of line de- 
sired, dropping it on the ground. When 
making the cast I would hold the line 
in my left hand, letting it run lightly 
through my fingers. In this way long 
casts could be made without bringing a 
heavy strain on the rod and there were 
no backlashes although the line tangled 

casionally. After what seemed an end- 
less wait to allow it to sink deep, the line 
was reeled in. Soon the glitter of the 
spoon could be seen in the black depths. 
\s it neared the surface we could see 
the white fins of fish as they followed the 
bait to the surface. There was an oc- 
casional light strike but a fish did not 
really take hold until after several casts 
had been made. 

Nearly one-half of the line had been 
recovered on a long cast when there 
was a hard strike and a heavy fish was 
hooked. On feeling the hook the fish 
started for the bottom, taking about 20 
feet of line before stopping. It now made 
several slow, determined runs gaining 
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Won Bea usa -cORD SMASHED! 


aL See i SMALL MOUTH 
BLACK BASS WEIGHING 
12341BS, PASSES OLD 
WORLDS RECORD 
BY 3 LBS. 


Believe it or not—but here it is—the Grandest—and “Gosh Awfullest”’ 
Small Mouth Black Bass—that not only passes—but SMASHES to 
Smitherines—all previous World’s Records by a Full 3 Pounds! 
So, Hats Off, Fishermen—to Walter P. Harden, who runs a refreshment stand, in the 
Summer, at Whistle Park, Connelsville, Pa., but who during the Winter months, is an 
expert guide for fishing parties at Oakland Dock, Lake Apopoka, Florida, where on Feb- 
ruary 6th, 1931, he caught this ““Granddaddy” of all Small Mouth Black Bass—weighing 
2% Ibs., 29” long and 20%” in girth—on his Famous Pikie Minnow. The record of this 
Small Mouth Black —™ has been certified by the American Museum of Natural History, 
National Sportsman Magazine and Van Campen Heilner, of the Field & Stream staff! 
Again let us remind you—Get a Pikie—if you want 
to get the BIG FISH! 


WAITTK PHAGDEN CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
etter <imt PA. ALLCOCK LalGuit & WESTWOOD, Ltd., 


Toronto, Ontario 


THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 


To Sporting 
Goods Dealers 


This fish, mount- 
ed, is available 
for display by 


dealers at a nom- ” “a ' : 
inal charge. Ad- 
dress W. P. 
Harden, Con- Wei 3%, 
: : = ‘eight % oz. 
a, 2m No. 700 Length 4' in. 


. it Price $1. 00 






























ead B “Trout Ticklers” 


{ 
Selected Salmon eggs of | | 
unitorm size and the right 
consistency to stay on the 


hook. A natural Trout 
Bait, guaranteed to catch 





~ > . 21/ a atin 4 atene - . 
fish, Put up in 3% oz. screw top gla save more big fish | 
jars. 
Packed by P. Sellen, Pier A, Seattle, Wash. U. S. Fly lines don’t kink or wrap 
Destesed Sobbere it you cannot buy Pete’s around your rod easily—a big safety 
% " Salmon eggs from your factor when a heavy fish rushes sud- 


Special Discounts geajer, write me direct denly. 


U. S. Bait casting lines do not fray 





so easily, since they are hard braided. 








FISHING TACKLE||} U.S. LINE CO. 


Dept. R Westfield, Mass. 


Deal Direct With the Only Manu- 
facturing Specialists | 
If you would have all the high | 
elation that comes in a man’s | 
size tussle with a big-game fish 
your very outlook will explain the 
deep-rooted faith of veteran ang 
lers the world over who continued 
to place reliance in Edw, vom 
Hofe fine tackle One word 
suffices to describe every iter 
worthy of bearing the Edward vom 
Hofe name—Dependability. Behind every rod and 
reel, behind every item of fine tackle we make are 




















64 years’ experience in serving the most critical 
tastes. Place reliance in Specialists. Shoddy tackle 
is invariably most expensive. Anglers ourselves, we 


welcome opportunities to act as mentor, every ready 
with advice and suggestions. 
Send 4cin stamps for 168 page catalog 


EDWARD YOM HOFE & CO.,92-E Fulton Street, New York City | | IF So EERO. 














PIGGLY-WIGGLY PORK RIND MINNOWS, and 
the Forrelle Spinner make a good Puild a Summer Home, 


combination lure 






These Proven Plans Will Help You! 


















Pork 
Rind Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 
Bottle built by distinguished builde:. Practicality proved by 
40c actual use. Suitable for lake front, forest, moun- 
sb You tains. Send $2.00 for portfolio~a mine of 
Dele ~ $1.00 helpful ideas. 
ae FORRELLE SPINNER NO! 1: 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


1624 CURTIS ST., DENVER, COLO. 


‘or write to 








| 
CAST-RIGHT BAIT MFG. CO. 
3052 East 78 Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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several more feet of line before being 
checked. By putting all of the tension on 
the tackle that it would stand, the fish 
was gradually worn down and brought 
to the surface. Now, appearing to re- 
cover its second wind, it made a run 
that took out nearly all of the recovered 
line and for a short time made the 
battle extremely interesting. The heavy 
strain was having its effect however, and 
the rushes were getting weaker. The fish, 
contesting every inch, was gradually reeled 
in and after being completely worn out 
on a short line, was dragged out on a 
shelving rock where it was immediately 
pounced upon by the excited boys. It was 
a heavy 15-inch Eastern brook trout. These 
fish are hard fighters but put up a slower 
and less spectacular fight than a rainbow 
of equal size. 

Losing no time, the boys rigged up their 
their luck 


tackle and were soon trying 
from adjoining rocks. They put in most 
of the time untangling themselves from 


their lines but we managed to land a half- 
dozen good fish before dark and returned 
to camp. 

We were up at daylight next morning 
and soon back at our old stand on the 
ledge. The morning's fishing was a dup- 
lication of yesterday’s. There would be 
several casts without a strike, the fish fol- 
lowing the spoon nearly to the surface. 
One would strike occasionally and usually 
these were hooked. The boys had made 
a marked improvement in the technique of 
casting, but had a lot of faith in the 
strength of their tackle, judging from the 
way they unceremoniously yanked in a 
fish when it was hooked. 


LANDED two fair-sized fish and was 

slowly reeling in after a cast when 
there was a tremendous strike, the first 
rush taking out all of the line. The fish 
was finally turned and started up the lake 
parallel to shore. There was no more 
line to give so I had to snub him. The 
old pipestem proved its quality by not 
snapping although with set jaws I held 
on and waited for something to give. The 
tackle held however, and the fish was 
turned once more. Contesting every inch 
with all of the many tactics of the finny 
tribe, it was some time before it was brought 
near enough to the surface to be seen and 
then there were several more mad rushes 
before the fish was worn out on a short- 
ened line and drawn out on the shelving 
rock. It proved to be a 19-inch rainbow 
which accounted for the force and speed 
displayed in the mad rushes. 

I did not resume fishing. There was 
no hope of soon duplicating the experience 
of the last half-hour and catching 10 or 
12-inch trout would now be such an anti- 
climax that it was not to be considered. 
I watched the boys a few minutes and went 
to camp to get breakfast. 

The cool, shady spot that we had se- 
lected when camp was made was now roast- 
ing under the direct rays of a hot August 
sun. Grease had melted in the frying pans 
and a pair of ubiquitous camp robbers 
were dining on the shrivelled scraps that 
were scattered around the cooking fire. 
The boys were in camp by the time a 
hurried meal of fish, flapjacks and coffee 
had been cooked, and as soon as this was 
eaten they caught and saddled the horses, 
while I packed up and we were soon on 
the trail for home. 

A steep climb out of the basin and across 
a glacier-worn granite flat, still covered 
with good-sized snow fields, and we were 
on the head of Copper Creek. This was 
followed to the Lostine River and the 
end of the wagon road, where cars were 
waiting for us. In less than three hours 


we were home and a never-to-be-forgotten, 
three-days’ vacation was over. 
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Seductive Susie’s Garter 
(Continued from page 23) 


Bert, loading his gun, “I was sure a 
chump to forget to load—a favorite trick, 
you know.” 

I smiled in return, feeling the satisfac- 
tion that only a duck hunter knows. I had 
looked forward to just such a moment for 
eleven long months, and fifteen days—ever 
since we had broken camp the year before! 

“Mark east. Six,” muttered my compan- 
ion. 

“Watch your own side,” I replied, “you 
have two flocks coming low from the 
northwest.” 

The six from the east came in first, 
swinging up into the wind and directly 
over our decoys. At the crack of the guns, 
three dropped kicking on the water. One 
of the other flocks swerved, but the third, 





“Mark East! 


Six mallards,”’ he muttered 


a bunch of eleven pintails, kept on coming, 
evidently reassured by the clamor of “Se- 
ductive Susie,” and the antics and splash- 
ings of “Boisterous Bessie.” Even “Silent 
Sam” raised his voice at the sight of the 
big bunch of long-winged birds. 

“Take the left ones; don’t cross-fire,” I 
cautioned as I imitated the whistling notes 
—“Phéd, phéo”—of the on-coming sprigs. 

“Now!” Our four reports sounded like 
two, as we fired together. I had the satis- 
faction of making an intentional double 
with my first barrel, and dropped a long- 
tailed, white-breasted drake with my sec- 
ond. 

“I got two,” exulted my companion. 
“What did you get?” 

My reply was interrupted by a pair of 
mallards that came unseen from the south, 
right over our backs, so surprising both of 
us that we merely hastened them on their 
way with four charges of No. 6, which 
spattered harmlessly across the water. 

By this time the sun—an orange ball of 


fire that gleamed through the mist and . 


fog of early morning, lighting up the 
brown landscape, and extending our range 
of vision—was rising over the tops of the 
spruces that fringed the eastern shore. 

Bert pointed to it. “I never see a sun- 
rise but what I think I understand the 
feelings of awe which those ancients who 
worshipped old Sol must have had! It’s a 
marvelous sight and a little short of a 
miracle,” he continued seriously. “Just look 
at the colors on those clouds!” 

“Yes, but duck your nut, you poet,” I 
replied, “there’s a big flock coming from 





the southwest. See that lot of bright white 
on wings and breasts; they look like wid- 
geons. 

“Hey there! Come on down, the water’s 
fine,” quacked our decoys in best Widgeon- 
ese, as the big flock circled once in doubt. 
Reassured by the joyous and delirious wel- 
come of our two sirens, they curved their 
wings and sailed straight over us. Three 
fell at the first volley, and two more paid 
toll as a portion of the bewildered birds 
circled and came again in range. 

Our satisfaction at our marksmanship 
was quickly tempered by two bad misses 
at two flocks of mallards which swung by 


in good range, leaving nothing on the 
water but some gun wads. Then came a 
lull. 


“Ducks or no, Bert, I am going to sit 
down and have a smoke—I’m tired of 
standing. 

“Want one?” I continued, producing the 
only two cigars I had. 

“Thanks. Guess we can rely on our girl 
friends to warn us if any flocks heave in 
sight.” He sank down on the hay with a 
grunt. “Darn good cigar, that,” he admit- 
ted, sniffing its smoke and the outer wrap- 
per. “Gosh! Get ready,” he exclaimed as 
the two decoys set up a great fuss. 

Hastily laying aside our smokes, we 
grabbed our guns, turning and peering in 
all directions, but the only thing in sight 
was a large flock of blackbirds which 
whirred over us with considerable noise. 
They were greeted loudly by our decoys. 

“Bert, your girl friends are rather pro- 
miscuous, I fear,” I remarked. “They 
ought to draw the color line at least! No 
respectable lady would so forget herself.” 

“Where's my cigar?” he asked, ignoring 


my jibe. “I laid it about here,” pointing 
to the decking at his end of the boat. 
“Probably rolled into the drink,” was my 


unsympathetic reply. But I regretted that 
remark a moment later when | found | 
was standing on the remains of mine, it 
having rolled off the seat to the wet bot- 
tom of the boat. 


“Too bad that was your last smoke,” 
teased my companion with a malicious 
grin. “Sorry I haven't an extra pipe, but 


you hate pipes anyway.” He produced a 
smelly briar from an inside pocket, lit it 
and puffed away like a locomotive. 


ISGUSTED, I laid back at my end of 
the boat and gazed into the sky; then 
at the rushes and the empty shells bobbing 
around close to the boat—anywhere but at 
that tantalizing puffer. How I did want a 
smoke! Suddenly, like manna from heaven, 
something light fell on my chest and a 
voice said, “Cheer up, Chief. There’s one 
of those ropes you gave me last night 
which I didn’t touch.” 
What a bright world it was again! 
Swish! Low over our heads passed a 
bunch of big birds, their white bellies and 
black breasts glistening in the sunlight, 
their long necks outstretched. 


“Canvasbacks,” I whispered. “I hope 
they didn’t spot us.” 
“Susie” and “Bessie” strained their 


voices at the sight of prospective guests. 
Would the big flock turn? I yanked out 
my duck call from a convenient pocket, 
and gave several low guttural “proak- 
proaks,” my best imitation of the croaking 
notes of those prize birds. 

“Oh boy! They are turning!” ex- 
claimed Bert. Sure enough, just when we 
had about given up hope, the flock wheeled 
gracefully into the wind and started beat- 
ing its way back in a “V” formation, 
straight for our position. 

“I don’t think they will come right in to 
those mallards,” I remarked. “They may 
just take another look and probably at long 
range. I am going to change to No. 4s.” 

Bert took out his 6s also, and we 








watched with anxious eyes and quickened | 


pulses the steadily approaching flock— 
sixteen we counted. At 100 yards, the 
leader swerved slightly, bringing their line 
of flight just beyond our furthest decoy, 
a good 40 yards away. 

“I take the rear ones,” whispered a 
hoarse voice in my ear, “you say when.” 

“Yes, but be sure to lead ’em enough, 
they are coming faster than you think.” 

Not over 20 feet above the rushes, on 
they came, still holding their irregular 
“V”" formation, and thus presenting an 
ideal target for a raking shot. 

“Ready! Shoot!” I muttered, as I 
picked out two that were close together, 
directly behind the leader. Without wait- 
ing to see the effect of the shot, I pulled 
the other barrel on several that 
bunched at the first report. We both re- 
loaded rapidly. 

“Take the cripple to the left, Bert,” I 
ordered, as I fired both barrels at another 
that dived and was swimming away, half 
submerged, just outside the decoys. 

“What did we get?” asked my breathless 
companion as he fired a third salvo at his 
bird, finally laying it flat with a lucky 
pellet. 

“That makes five sure, and one more 
went down by the point. He fell like he 
was dead. Let’s push over and see.” 

Bert’s elation was almost boyish when 
we found the sixth bird belly up on the 
water. 

“Say, Chief, we got action that time!” 


ROM several flocks of mallards we took 

our toll and in another half hour had our 
limit of twelve birds apiece. 

“Well, I guess it’s time to take your girl 
friends for a buggy ride,” I remarked as 
I unloaded my gun. “I'll start picking up 
the wooden ones,” I continued, as I trans- 
ferred Bert to his own boat again. 

“Silent Sam” was quite tame and made 
no protest as he was hauled aboard and 
put into the sack, but 


was different. I was busily engaged in 
picking up the blocks and winding their 
anchor cords when [I heard a great 


squawking and splashing and a “Dammit, 
hold still.” 

In some way when lifting the anchor 
cord of one of the ducks, they had be- 
come hopelessly entangled. Bert had drawn 
them closer to him, hauling in slowly on 
the line so as to not injure the bird. Sud- 
denly, when but a foot from the boat, both 
captives, in a spasm of alarm, endeavored 
to escape. There was but an inch of water, 
the rest being a thick “soup” of black mud. 

They flapped their wings violently and 
kicked their feet madly, squawking loudly 
and throwing up a deluge of mud and 
water. Most of it found lodgment on the 
face and clothes of the bewildered hunter, 
fogging his glasses and almost blinding 
him. 

“Be gentle!” I called encouragingly. 
“Talk to them nicely. No lady likes to be 
yanked by the leg like that! Tell ’em your 
intentions are honorable, and that you are 
only trying to do your duty, embarrassing 
as it may seem.” 

Struggling to the last, “Susie” and “Bes- 


sie” were hauled aboard, where they con- | 


tinued to protest loudly as their straps 
were removed, and they were rudely 
dumped into the sack to join “Sam.” 

“They sure raised the devil with you,” 
I laughed as I gazed at my mud-spattered 
friend who was busily wiping his face and 
glasses. 

“You go to .” I did not catch the 
rest. It sounded like “Helen Willyew,” but 
I know of no girl by that name. 








had | 





with the “girls” it 
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$4 75° 


COMPANION... 


POWER 
FIELD 
GLASS 





Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
743 St.Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Send free 32 page Binocular Guide. | am sin- 
cerely ietevested. 


Nome 





Addr 











Dealer's Name 





New design offers many advantages for outdoor * er 
Weight only 10% ounces; length 3% inches. Held and 
focused with one hand. Fits pocket conveniently. Finished 
in permanent vulcanized —— and black enamel. Leather 
case an 


2 shoulder straps included. 


image is large, brilliant and sharply de- 
tailed. Dealers everywhere. 


BAUSCH &LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


743 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 

















nerves and betters the 
cast when big fellows are 
us Shy and patience trying. 


CAMP COOKERY, By Horace Kephart 


No camper can afford to be with- 
out this handy and valuable little 
book which gives the principles 
and recipes tested by years of ex- 
perience in all kinds of camps. 
What to take, how much to take, 
and above all how to use it. 

This book also gives information 
on skinning, dressing and keeping 
such fish and game as the camp 
cook will need. 
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Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1 for Camp Cookery: 
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Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 


By Chas. S. Moody, M. D. $1.00 Postpaid 
No outdoorsman can afford to be without this book. 
The author tells how to take care of frac- 
tures, sprains and dislocations; the care of 
burns and cuts; drowning and minor ac- 
cidents ; medical treatment of camp diseases ; 
serpent wounds and their treatment and the 

Camper’s Medicine Chest. 
Order the book now and have time to read 
it thoroughly in your leisure at home, then 
take it along on all trips. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 











$1.00 Postpald. | 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, | 
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Sunburn 


Mosquitoes 
Smo” 
Itching 
Skin 






Cooling, Invisible Zemo 
Brings Quick Relief 

= Wherever you go take 
Zemo with you. For relieving sunburn, 
) insect and mosquito bites, there’s nothing 
better than this cooling, soothing and an- 
tiseptic liquid. Itching, rashes, prickly heat, 
and poison ivy quickly yield to its touch. 
Get a bottle from your druggist, today, 
35¢, 60¢ and $1.00. 
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MORE FISHING—LESS FUSSING 


Trout Tackle sale circular and 25 Hints 
on Dry Fly Success Free. Personal at- 
tention by Fishermen. Drop us a card 
and see what we have to offer you 
PAUL H. YOUNG 
8065 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


The Book of the Pike 
By O. W. Smith 

now—Cloth, $3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 

BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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The Ideal Auxiliary Power 
By P. A. Tanner 
T SEEMS to be a growing practice to 


equip larger boats with an auxiliary 

power plant. Sportsmen’s craft for ocean 

fishing, for example, are sometimes 
g, I , 


equipped with a smaller engine, which can 
be coupled to the main shaft through gears 
or chain for the purposes of safety and 
convenience, should the main power plant 
become inoperative, to give slow, efficient 
trolling speeds to the craft when fishing. 
Of course sailing boats have long since 
discovered the time-saving effectiveness of 
an auxiliary power plant for propulsion in 
a calm and for maneuvering in difficult 
places. 

Not so common, however, is the use of 
the outboard motor for this service. True, 
some outboards have been so utilized for a 
long time, but it is only more recently that 
the operators of larger boats have awak- 
ened to the fact that here is a compact, 
light, low cost, effective and entirely capa- 
ble auxiliary power plant. 

The accompanying illustration is of the 
34-foot cruiser, Whocares, owned by F. 
A. Harvey of Seattle. This boat is equipped 
with a 65 horsepower main engine which 
gives her a maximum speed of 14 miles 
per hour. The beam is 9 feet 3 inches and 
the draft 2 feet 10 inches. On the stern 
there are permanently attached three small 
sockets to which the outboard motor-sup- 
porting bracket, usually carried inboard, 
may be quickly and easily attached. The 
small 4 horsepower outboard motor is 


clamped to this 
bracket in the usu- 
al way. It may 


surprise many to 
know that this lit- 
tle power plant is 
capable of giving 
this large cruiser a 
speed of approxi- 
mately 3 miles per 
hour—ideal for 
trolling, it is said. 
Four major advan- 
tages are gained by 


this utilization of 
the outboard mo- 
tor: 

1. It provides 


emergency power 
in case of accident 
to the main power 


plant—or to the 
tail shaft or pro- 
peller—or should 


the supply of fuel 
become depleted. 
2. It is ideal for 
maneuvering into 
and around a 








—— 
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4. And it is almost a necessity for oper- 
ating the dinghy to and from shore or for 
excursions into shallow waters. 

Mr. Harvey, it is said, finds the 4 horse- 
power motor the ideal size for this service, 
not too small to give the big cruiser a sat- 
isfactory headway, not too large for operat- 
ing the dinghy perfectly, compact and light 
for stowing away on board when not in 
use. He estimates that the saving in fuel, 
by using the outboard motor for trolling 
and sport fishing, will just about pay for 
the outboard motor in a year’s time. 


Outboard Motor Polo 


EVERAL years ago the sport of water 

polo, using outboard motors, was tried 
out in Texas under makeshift rules under 
which the team which put the ball across 
the goal line, regardless of methods, won 
the match. Motors of any type were used. 
Even under these conditions, the game was 
a thriller from the standpoints of both 
spectators and contestants. 

Now, a set of rules has been formulated, 
and, according to Dr. J. A. Hockaday of 
Point Isabel, should make the game a 
major water sport. The team which has 
been formed is planning a series of exhibi- 
tion games in South Texas, principally in 
the Rio Grande Valley, at the Corpus 
Christi, Galveston, and Rockport outboard 
regattas. It is hoped that this activity will 
stimulate sufficient interest in the game 
that other teams will be formed and a re- 
gional league formed for regular contests. 





» conducted hy ™ — 
P A. Tanner 
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All games of sport are more interesting 
when the contestants are equipped with the 
same grade and type of standardized mate- 
rials. In this new game it is said that 
one class A motor of popular make is be- 
ing used so that no one player or team 
will have an equipment advantage. 

While no mention is made of it in the 
communication from which this article is 
prepared, it would appear to this writer 
that the question of boat standardization is 
of quite as great importance, particularly 
from the standpoint of safety of the par- 
ticipants. To find oneself overboard among 
a number of charging boats and thrashing 
propellers is not conducive to strong 
nerves or quiet sleep, to say the least. 
However, if the motor power is limited 
to class A, and if the boats are required 
to be comparatively large and stable, there 
should be little, if any, danger of an upset. 
Possibly the rules, when finally worked out, 
will specify that all motors must be stopped 
instantly should any contestant go over- 
board. 

It will be interesting to watch the prog- 
ress of this new sport. Any game of this 
sort which will vary the ordinary regatta 
program from the usual speed contests and 
at the same time offer amusement and pro- 
vide thrill for the spectators is worth while. 


Cavitation 


HE first case of cavitation I remember 
hearing about was about ten years ago. 
Somebody made up a bracket for attaching 
a light twin out- 


board motor to a 
double-pointed ca- 
noe. The motor 


drive shaft extend- 
ed down past one 
side of the hull and 
the propeller was 
just out far enough 
and just down low 
enough to miss 
striking the boat 
as it was turned 
this way and that 
for steering. 

The first thing 
that happened was 


a little whirlpool 
right along side 
the hull leading 
down to the pro- 
peller slip stream. 
Air fed down 


through the center 
of this whirlpool 
and expanded into 
the path of the 
propeller—t here 
were grand churn- 
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understood. But since the 


thoroughly 
whirlpool and the column of air were evi- 
dently the cause, or at least one symptom, 
it was a simple matter to make a plate of 
sheet metal at right angles to the drive 
shaft casing to cover up this whirlpool. 


It did the trick. A little additional ex- 
perimentation was necessary to find out 
how big to make it and where to place it. 

And then it was found that sometimes 
cavitation occurs on square stern boats 
too. A well modeled row boat with a fine 
streamline at the water line at the stern 
would sometimes, when loaded just right, 
get to acting up too. The narrow keel just 
ahead of the propeller would tend to form 
a vacuum pocket in the water and help 
that troublesome little whirlpool form. So, 
the plate was put on the row boat motors too. 


ND then, after a while, outboard motors 
began to grow up. When this cavita- 
tion trouble was first seriously encountered 
it was with motors of around 2 and 2% 
horse power only, and occurred only 
when the conditions were just right. It 
was not, as yet, a general trouble. But 
when motors got bigger—then! It did not 
take much of an incorrect condition to 
start the propeller spinning around fruit- 
lessly in a water and air mixture without 
getting much, if any, propulsive force. If 
the stern was a little too high; or at the 
wrong angle; or if there was a little keel 
just ahead of the propeller; or even if the 
bottom of the boat was rough; or if there 
happened to be some dead tree leaves still 
in the water; or if the lake was infested 
with weeds; or if the streamline gear hous- 
ing was rough and tarnished; or there was 
a little nick in the edge of one of the 
propeller blades—or if the driver parted his 
hair on the wrong side or sneezed when 
making a turn—any of these, and a lot 
more, could cause cavitation it seemed. 
Many were the races lost on account of it. 
Anti-cavitation plates were applied. That 
helped. But it was some time before this 
trouble and its remedy were fully under- 
stood and in the meantime something that 
would “work” or come near it was sufh- 
cient. As the power of the motor and the 
speed of the boat went up, and up, the 
tendency to cavitate increased, naturally. 
Engineers were now throwing 30 or 40 
horse power into a 10 or 12-inch propeller 
when previously there had been only 2 or 
3 horse power. 

It has been pretty well worked out now. 
In the first place it is necessary to use an 
efficient propeller design. Then, the gear 
housing must be well streamlined to avoid 
tendency to form eddies and vacuums under 
water. Next, the anti-cavitation plate must 


be placed the right distance above the pro- | 


peller and must extend the right distance 
fore and aft. The boat must be suitable 
for high speed and large power without 
obstructions forward of the propeller. The 
motor and the boat bottom must be clean 
and kept clean. And last, the driver must 
know how to operate, for almost any motor 
and boat combination can be made to cavi- 
tate if it is not handled properly. 

Cavitation is hard on motors—it lets 
them run at much too high speed. It is 
hard, too, on nerves—it has caused more 
than one spill. 


Boating in Maine 


OOSEHEAD LAKE is the popular 
: starting point for boat trips. The run 
is made by your own outboard or aboard 


one of the lake steamers from Greenville | 


to Northwest Carry, now known as Seboo- 
mook. The four chief outboard canoe 
routes in Aroostook region out from Seboo- 
mook are: (1) The Allagash trip of 210 


miles; (2) the West Branch of the Penob- | 
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Greatest Outboard Value of all 
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The Sensational New 


CAILLE RED HEAD 


MODEL 16 


More power and speed than anything in its class, and mar- 


~ velous flexibility. Throttles down so slow you can count the 
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GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Standard ofits class—Built only by Kidney— 
used by more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. 
Catalog Free 
Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc., Dept. B, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antonie, 33 South Wabash Ave. 











1931 TOURING ATLAS 
75c Postpaid 


Here you have a full page map of 
every state in the Union, together 
with road logs, motor laws, and 
emergency helps for motor troubles 
—complete in one book, which you 
can carry with you on your trips. 
Follow the red lines which take you 
over important U. S. Highways, and 
the latest U. S. Highways markings 
are on each map. 


Fill in the coupon, with 75c and mail 
it to us NOW—PLAN YOUR 
TRIPS BEFORE YOUR START! 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find 75c—Send me new 1931 


Touring Atlas. 

















CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6358 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 





propeller revolutions, or planes a big 16-footer at 17 m.p.h. 
Quiet under-water exhaust. All these features in a truly port- 
able motor that is thoroughly dependable. The same motor, 
only timed and equipped for racing (Modeli35), holds every 
Class “A” speed record. See these motors—also find out 
about Multi-Flexible Control, the exclusive Caille feature that 
gives automobile gear-shift control and ease of handling—2 
speeds forward, neutral and reverse. 

Prove the outstanding superiority of Caille Red Heads to 
yourself with our 5-day trial. Ask any 
Caille dealer, or mail coupon for all in- 








ETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 





The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our complete line of 22 models offers you a variety to 
choose ae See shipment from factory to you. 
ease eats kind of boat in which you are Po thee 


HOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. 
20 bait (anosc,) = Rae eee 








JONES COMPASS 


AUTO—PLANE—BOAT 
Compensated —useful —orna- 
mental. Easily installed — 
full directions. Lighted 
model $7.50. Untighted $6.50. 
Know your directions this 
vacation. Agents wanted. 
JONES MFG. CO. 
Dept. D Wichita, Kansas 





Wet. 6 oz. 














ACME DUCK BOATS 


Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or 
fold up in 8 minutes. Light. Strong. Safe. Easy 
to transport on shoulder. Carry four men easily 
Suitable for your outboard. On market 38 years. 
Sold world over. Priced right. Guaranteed. Write 


ACME BOAT CO., 86 Second St., Miamisburg, Ohio 














Puncture-Proof Canvas 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 


earry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger 





than wood, used by U. 8. and Foreign Governments. 
Louis World's Fair. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 690 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Chicago and St. 


Awarded First Prize at 


Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue. 
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scot River, 80 miles; (3) the East Branch 
of the Penobscot, 118 miles; and (4) the 
St. John River trip of 231 miles. Various 
combination or loop trips may be made 
over the above routes. One is to take the 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad to Nor- 
cross and down the West Branch around 
the Allagash River trip, and return to the 
railroad at Grindstone, via the East Branch 
route. This will entail some upstream pad- 
dling, but it is not too arduous. 

The best trip of all is the Allagash trip 
from Moosehead Lake to St. Francis on 
the St. John River, where we reach the 
railroad for the home trip. From the 
steamboat wharf canoe parties are con- 
veyed overland 2 miles to the water below 
Seboomook Dam, then the canoe run is 25 
miles on the West Branch to Chesuncook, 
where supplies may be obtained from Bick- 
ford’s Camps Lake; then via Umbazooksus 
Lake for a mile, when a carry of 2 miles 
is made by a team to Mud Lake, then a 
mile waterway trip to Chamberlain Lake. 
You are now 42 miles out from Moosehead, 
and supplies may be secured from the Lin- 
coln Pulpwood Company’s Camp. There is 
now a carry of 10 rods around the dam, 
and then the canoe goes over the stream 
to Eagie Lake, then a 12-mile run over 
the lake to the 2-mile thoroughfare to 
Churchill Lakes. Then 5 miles to Chase, 
carry (1 mile) via the Allagash River, for 
10 miles to Umsaskis Lake. It is then 5 
miles to Long Lake, and the 5-mile stretch 
to the Allagash River, which is followed 
for 10 miles to Round Pond. You go 2 
miles over the pond and enter the Allagash 
for a 15-mile run to Allagash Falls, and 
around this for a carry of % mile. About 
2 miles before reaching the falls is another 
supply point, Michaud’s Farm, and this is 
110 miles from Moosehead, which is well 
to remember in figuring up your supply 
list. Now we go via the Allagash River 
for 13 miles to its joining with the St. John 
River, which is followed for 16 miles to 
Connors, 3 miles from St. Francis. Now 
you can go home from here or continue 
on down to Fort Kent (14 miles), or on 
down to Van Buren on the St. John (50 
miles from Fort Kent), or go a portion 
via the Van Buren Circuit from Fort Kent 
3 miles from river to Fort Kent station, 
and another 6 miles to Eagle Lake. A\l- 
ternating lakes and thoroughfares complete 
the 43-mile trip from Connors to Van 
Buren, as there are no carries. If experi- 
enced in canoeing, you can get along with- 
out a guide. A guide costs $8 per day for two 
travelers and he furnishes the canoe, tent, 
and cooking kit, but you pay for the food. 
From late July to October 1 is the best time, 
as the mosquitoes are not so troublesome. 


Three Fundamental 
Principles 
HETHER it is a little outboard 


motor designed to operate on the 
two-cycle principle, or a large, powerful 
cruiser engine of several hundred horse- 
power, there are just three fundamental 
principles on which it operates: first—a 
correct mixture of fuel and air and a 
cylinderful of it ; second—good compression 
of this mixture ; third—a hot igniting spark, 
correctly timed. 

If a gasoline engine is reasonably free 
from friction, which means well lubricated, 
of course, and without minor mechanical 
defect, it is bound to start and run if the 
three things above mentioned are taken 
care of. 

If an engine fails to run, or to run prop- 
erly, a systematic search to determine which 
of the three principles is violated will al- 
ways unearth the trouble and lead to a 
remedy. 
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The new Johnson Ree-koil starter 


Easier Starting for 
Outboards 


ie WAS about ten years ago that the 
outboard-motor industry “graduated” 
from the cranking knob in the flywheel to 
almost universal use of the cord or rope. 
Then, starting was made safer aad easier. 
The simplicity of the rope and its effective- 
ness in spinning the motor at a high-start- 
ing speed, the light weight and the low 
cost, all these combined brought the rope- 
starting method into favor. The year 1929 
saw the introduction of electric starting 
on the larger motors. More recently, the 
much-used inertia starter has been adapted 
from airplane types to the outboard. 
Now comes a new development in the 
pull-rope principle in the Johnson REE- 
KOIL starter which has been made stand- 
ard equipment on the Sea Horse models. 
A stationary drum is supported above 
the flywheel. On this drum is wrapped a 
steel, flexible tape with a suitable handle 
—of metal, but similar to the rope handle. 





Eclipse Inertia starter 





A spring arrangement rewinds the tape 
onto the drum after it has been pulled to 
start the motor and the drum, tape, handle 
—in fact, the whole mechanism remains in 
place and ready for use while the motor 
is running. 

This device eliminates the task of re- 
winding the rope at every pull; is perma- 
nently attached and therefore ready for im- 
mediate use and cannot be lost; does not 
annoy the occupants of the boat; is clean 
and it is said that a shorter and easier 
pull is effective. 

There was a time when it was necessary 
to defend the easy-starting characteristics 
of outboard motors as a whole but modern 
refinements in design and methods have 
largely eliminated this negative factor 
from the industry. Nevertheless, anything 
which contributes still further to the ease 
of operation is very much worth while in 
broadening the use of motors to those 
classes of operators, women and children 
for example, who have found the mechan- 
ical effort of cranking somewhat burden- 
some. 

Fundamentally there are two ways of 
starting a motor: you either crank it or 
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The oarsman is superfluous in this boat 
—and likely to get a hook in the ear. 
Photo from Outboard Motors Corp. 


you use some other form of energy to do 
the work for you. 

And now comes a device which is some- 
thing of a “betwixt and between” proposi 
tion. Reference is made to the new Eclipse 
Inertia Starter illustrated herewith. It is 
about the same size, the same weight, and 
the same price as an electrical starter if 
you eliminate the battery and cables from 
your consideration. 

The principle of the inertia starter, long 
used on aviation engines, is simple. It 
consists, primarily, of a crank, a flywheel, 
and a clutch. By means of the crank, the 
operator spins the flywheel—the gearing is 
such that the flywheel gets up to 4,000 
revolutions per minute or more—then 
presses a knob which engages the clutch 
and attaches the spinning flywheel to the 
flywheel of the engine to be started. The 
stored energy of the starter flywheel pro- 


. vides the power for cranking the engine 


through several revolutions. Outboard en- 
gines have been started as many as four 
times with one “wind-up” of the crank. 

Turning the crank of an inertia starter is 
very much like cranking a cream separator. 
The principles are the same. Those who 
have had the experience know that the 
energy stored in the bowl of a cream 
separator keeps it spinning for several 
minutes after one stops cranking. Just so, 
the flywheel in the inertia starter will spin 
something like seven minutes if its energy 
is not used to crank the outboard motor. 














“/he Outboard 
Service Station 


Canoe Repair 
Editor:—A canoe I have has two holes about 
8 inches by 10 inches in size. My first idea 
was to put down a solid flooring and then to 
cover over with canvas, as the holes are in the 
bottom. I am undecided as to whether I should 
plastic wood for this—and what kind of glue. 
Kavalanskas, Michigan. 


Answer:—I do not wish to pose as am expert 
the repairing of canoes, but it occurs to me 
t there are two ways in which you can repair 
these holes. If you want a first rate job, cut 
away the present bottom wood to the centers of 
the next two adjacent ribs and then procure 
me good thin cedar of the same thickness and 
ck this into place from rib to rib. Fit it closely 
to the old wood around the sides and ends. 
Then it will be advisable to put in a half rib 
the inside, crossing over the patch, and located 


or 


‘bout midway between the present ribs. Nail 
through the new wood into this new half rib as 
well as to the main ribs. 


Or, you can just lay a wood patch, thim cedar, 
the inside of the canoe, lapping the new wood 
ver the old and clinch-nailing all around. Then 
‘ll have to carefully cut and fit another layer 
of wood on the outside of the patch to build up 
surface to the same level as the bottom wood 
und it. In this case, if properly done, the 
f rib should not be necessary. 
Procure heavy, tight weave, duck or canvas to 
it on outside the patch. Be sure it is pre- 
shrunk. Then lay it on with a hot sad-iron in 
liberal coating of marine glue. The edges 
should be tucked under the old canvas, or per- 
ips the old canvas can be laid back over the 
patch and also ironed down into the glue. Finish 
the patch with liberal applications of linseed 
cil, paint, and last, varnish.—Editor. 


Boat Painting 
Question: —I am making a rowboat and would 
hank you for information as to the best paints, 
oils and varnish to use and how to use it. Also 
what to use as a crack filler—L. V. T., Idaho. 


Answer:—If the seams in your boat are rather 
open, use some light cotton cloth strips thorough 
ly soaked in white lead and linseed oil to fill 

Drive this caulking into the crack with a 
dull edged tool—such as a screw driver or dull 

ld chisel. Let the lead and oil dry thoroughly. 

the seams are not very open, then just paint 
hem full of a thick mixture of white lead and 
oil—thick paint. It would have been well when 
building the boat to have painted all the seams 

of this mixture as you put them together, 

nd to have used light cotton caulking too. Of 
irse you can also use marine glue if you 
ke but it may be some trouble to procure this 
nd it is likely that the lead and oil paint will 


them. 


a good job. 

Smooth the boat all over first with sandpaper, 
specially the bottom. Then give the whole boat 
priming coat both inside and out of linseed oil 
ith some white lead in it—thin paint—and let 

dry thoroughly. The thick oil and lead mixture 
should be worked into all seams whether they 
leak or not. Then you can apply two or more 
its of white lead in linseed oil paint. You will 
t need special paint—just a first-class grade 
f house paint. If you want a final glossy finish, 
you can cover the last coat of paint with spar 
You can get any of these materials at 
There is nothing especially 
difficult about applying it—just a good paint job 
like you would do on a house. Then, every 
year in the future give her another coat of good 
paint inside and out.—P. A. T. 


varnish, 
ny good paint store. 


Such Speed is Not Possible 

Question:—I have always wished to own a boat 
that would hit 50 or 60 miles per hour on the 
I have a Chevrolet motor with a high com- 
pression head. The only thing I lack now is the 
boat to put it in. I thought that perhaps you 
could advise me as to where I could get blue- 
prints for a 16-foot speed boat.—A. O. P., Minn. 


water. 


Answer:—I doubt if you could get over 30 
to 35 miles per hour out of a 16-foot speed hull 
equipped with your Chevrolet motor. There are 
boats on the market 16 and 17 feet long carry- 
ing Universal Blue Jacket motors developing 
from 40 to 47 horsepower which made only 
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about that speed. The same is true for the 
boats equipped with the Lycoming and Gray 
motors which develop around 40 horsepower. 

Those boats which make 50 to 60 miles per 
hour are usually carrying around 100 to 150 
horsepower and are strictly racing hulls, and 
are no good for anything else. Even though there 
were a possibility of your getting the speed men- 
tioned, I would not recommend the attempt to 
install an automobile engine in a boat. A real 
marine engine probably would cost but little 
more in the long run and would be much better. 

I am giving you information separately, how- 
ever, on where you may obtain plans, as well as 
knock-down hulls, if you still wish to make a 
try at it—P. A. 


Wild Horses 


(Continued from page 32) 


herders with the goods, they are pretty 
careful at what they shoot, other than jack- 
rabbits and coyotes. News travels mighty 
fast in the seemingly deserted sage brush 
country. 

An hour went by, then to the northwest 
we spotted a small band of antelopes. We 
watched them until they began to feed on a 
grassy bench about 2 miles distant. 
Scrambling down the side of the ridge to 
our horses, we rode through a gap and 
turned down into a coulee. Working our 
way from one coulee to another, we came 
within a mile of where we'd last seen the 
antelopes. Leaving the horses, we took the 
camera and after adjusting the lenses so all 





A lone stallion we encountered 


would be in readiness, we went on by foot. 
The coulee led to a small, well-grassed flat, 
surrounded on three sides by low rises of 
ground and on the fourth side and to the 
west by bunch-grass benches. The benches 
were lower than the rises of ground, and 
it was our idea to set the camera up on top 
of the rise if we could, or use it by holding 
it in our hand. 


OUNDING a sharp turn in a coulee, 

we were welcomed by the warning 
buzz of a rattler. Stopping short, we spot- 
ted him lying coiled up close to a giant 
clod of dirt, waiting, I suppose, for some 
unlucky jackrabbit to come hopping along. 
30b ground off about 20 feet of film 
of the rattler as he lay coiled up watching 
us. Then we backed off and scrambled up 
the side of the coulee and headed for the 
top of the rise. 

Cautiously we peered over the crest. The 
antelopes, thirteen in number, including two 
half-grown fawns, were feeding directly 
toward us. They were down in the flat and 
about 200 yards off. The little wind that 
was blowing came from the southwest, so 
we were safe again. We ran off 100 feet 
of film and were in the middle of changing 
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reels when one of the band scented danger. 
Instantly they all stopped feeding and stood 
motionless. One antelope walked forward 
a few steps, looked directly toward us and 
began to turn his head from side to side 
in an attempt to see or get a better scent 
of what he’d winded. 

After a few seconds he turned and faced 
the northeast, standing broadside to us, 
We had the camera working again with the 
whole band in the picture. All this time 
the rest of the band had stopped motion- 
less, watching him. Then like a flash they 
all turned and dashed off westward, dis- 
appearing over a bench in a cloud of dust. 
“Well,” said Bob, “that finishes what we 
came after.” 


AT THE time I had my doubts as to the 
last shot, due to the fact that we 
couldn’t set the camera up on the tripod, 
and consequently had to shoot the film by 
holding the camera in the hand, which isn’t 
a very satisfactory way. But in the end 
we found everything turned out all right 
and made a wonderful picture. 

We hurried back to the coulee to hunt 
up the rattler. He’d moved, but his trail 
showed plainly in the dust. We found him 
about 50 feet from where he’d last been 
seen. A shot from a .38 finished his career, 
and a knife cut him in two and trimmed off 
his rattles, nine, all told, including the but- 
ton. 

As we rode slowly towards camp we tried 
to figure out what we had dorfe to give 
ourselves away to the antelopes. After 
talking it over we drew the conclusion that, 
since the coulee we had been traveling up 
opened out on the flat from the northeast, 
a cross current of air must have brought 
them the scent of our horses, saddles, etc. I 
don’t think they scented us, because we 
were above them and traveling up-wind. 
All of which goes to show that you can’t 
be too careful when photographing wild 
game. 

At camp we packed everything, so all 
would be in readiness to shove off as soon 
as the sun went down. Just at twilight 
we started out. After watering our stock 
at the water-hole, we headed them south- 
west on our 30-mile ride back to the 
ranch. Toward morning it turned cool. 
Shortly afterwards the red sun popped up, 
promising a scorcher of a day. Sage 
thrashers began to flit from bush to bush 
with their “thareet-thareet.” Jackrabbits 
made their appearance, and when the sun 
was an hour high the sage-brush country 
had come to life again for another day. 

About 10 o’clock we topped a low ridge. 
Below and ahead lay the Egan Ranch. 
Behind lay the rolling sage-brush swells, 
a greenish grey mass, baking in the un- 
merciful sun. But despite its heat and dry- 
ness, any one who has never seen the 
sage-brush country other than from a Pull- 
man car window ought to get off the rails 
40 miles or so and see, hear and learn 
all the mysteries that it holds. 





Antelope leaving a water hole 














=~ Maurice H.Decker 





Cameras That Take Good Outdoor Pictures 


HEN a professional photographer 

starts to tell an outdoor man what 

kind of equipment he should use 
to make good camping, hunting and fish- 
ing pictures, the chances are he will dish 
up a mess of technicalities that leaves the 
amateur bewildered and as much in the 
dark as he was in the beginning. I know 
this is usually true in my own case. Every 
time I decide to procure a new picture- 
making machine, I read all of the technical 
dope I can find out about lenses, stops, shut- 
ters, halation, orthochromatics, and the like. 
When I have finished them, I am just as 
much up in the air as before and I end up 
like this. I discard the expert specifications 
and dope. I make a quick study of some 
camera maker’s catalogue and then buy 
the model that looks as if it would be the 


best for my work. And I haven't been 
stuck yet. 
I have made small mistakes of course, 


but I always have managed to get a bunch 
of good negatives from every one of my 
cameras. Sometimes I[ have not chosen 
the wisest in machine size or lens speed, 
but [ get by despite these points. 

My experience has emphasized three im- 
portant features, three requirements that 
a camera should have or pass when it is 
purchased for outdoor use. And I have 
discovered that if each of these three points 
are provided, the result will be a camera 
capable of going a long ways to make up 
for any lack of professional skill or experi- 
ence on the part of the user. I am not a 
professional, so don’t fear that I will 
weary you with technicalities. I will men- 
tion such just as seldom as I can. 

These three essentials in a good outdoor 
camera are: <A fast lens; simple con- 
struction and operation; handy, convenient 
size and weight. 


Get them all and the amateur should 
bring back some 
dandy negatives. 


Without them, the 
less experienced 
photographer. will 
likely have a dis- 
couraging per cent 
of failures. 

A fast lens is 
vital. It helps to 
prevent one of the 
most common of 
mistakes made in 
photographing the 
outdoors —that of 
under -exposure. 
There is a big dif- 
ference in taking 
pictures in con- 
junction with some 
outdoor sport and 
making them on a 
lawn out in the 
open sun with the 
subjects properly 
posed to suit the 
operator. 


By Maurice H. Decker 





Interesting Contests for 
Sporting Photographs 


A’ THE time of presenting this 
article by our camping editor we 
want to direct the attention of our 
readers to some contests which may 
add zest and encouragement to the 
use of your camera this summer. The 
Eastman Kodak Company, whose 
amateur competitions are interna- 
tionally famous, is offering $25,000 
in prizes for pictures taken between 
May 1 and Aug. 31, 1931, and at 
least two divisions of their contest 
are particularly interesting to sports- 
men. In addition, you will also find 
in this issue a full-page announce- 
ment of the Ourpoor Lire Contest 
providing for $500 in prizes for 
photographs suitable for reproduc- 
tion in this magazine. We take this 
occasion to call special attention to 
both these unusual opportunities. 











Quite a wide range of conditions pre- 
vail in the woods and mountains and 
many of them are not favorable for clear, 
sharp exposures. A great many of the 
chances you have to record interesting 
situations will occur in the timber’s shade, 
or when the sun lies behind a cloud bank. 
Rain may even be falling. Poor light dogs 
your steps on many outdoor trails. 

And the object or subject you want to 
snap may be moving, or it may begin to 
move off at any moment. This makes 
time exposures impractical. Leaves will 
flutter, boughs sway in the timber, which 
will also fuzz up a time shot. The best 


remedy, therefore, is a lens fast and speedy 
—one that is capable of making good snap- 





When you swing your camera into action for a quick shot at an unusual subject, 
you have time for very few adjustments 


Photo by W. J. Bell 


shots in the shade or in a light rain—take 
pictures under handicaps that would spell 
failure were slower equipment used. 

I advise the outdoor man who wants to 
record his trails and travels pictorially, to 
buy his camera with as fast a lens as he 
can. If price enters the matter of making 
a choice, select a smaller model with the 
speedy lens in preference to the larger 
cameras with slower glass. You can 
always have good small negatives enlarged. 
And the fast lens will give you more of 
them—many pictures you would otherwise 
have to miss. 

For several years I carried and used a 
4x5 camera with a very slow glass—f.7.9 
to be exact. Conditions had to be pretty 
near right in order to get results and I 
spent a lot of time waiting more or less 
patiently for the sun and light to be 
correct. At the end of a canoe trip when 
it rained twelve days out of fourteen and 
the other two were cloudy and dark, | 
decided to leave this slow camera at home 
in the future. It makes splendid time 
exposures or snaps in bright sun, but it 
flopped in gloomy weather. I made a jump 
in the opposite direction with my next 
purchase. I procured a kodak with a fast 
f.4.5 lens and I speedily saw the differ- 
ence. I was able to make about three 
times as many successful pictures as I 
could with the old lens. 

Cameras are quite reasonably priced to- 
day. A lens of f.6.3 speed is much faster 
than the common cheap styles and even 
this speed will permit you to make snap- 
shots in the rain. Just how valuable this 
feature is I can’t say, for I seldom take a 
picture when it is raining. But the ex- 
pression is useful as a means for com- 
paring the speed and ability of the differ- 
ent grades of lenses. Getting back to the 
f.6.3 type, you can buy a No. 3A Kodak 
with this equip- 
ment and a seven- 
speed shutter for 
around $30. This 
makes a very pop- 
ular and much- 
used model for the 
outdoor man who 
is able to conven- 
iently pack this 
size. If the nature 
of your outing per- 


mits a camera as 
large as the 3A, 
you can hardly do 
better than stake 
your chances of 
getting good out- 
door exposures 
with it. 


But I would not 
be content with the 
£.6.3 lens unless it 
were impossible to 


procure one that 
was faster. The 
£.5.6 grade is the 








slowest I want to advise for outdoor pho- 
tography, and of course the f.4.5 is even 
better and will enable you to make good 
snaps under a big variety of conditions. 

This is my first choice—the f.4.5 lens. 
Second choice is the £.5.6 and I would not 
try to record the events of a big game hunt 
or an unusual camping trip with anything 
less in speed than the f.6.3. Unfortunately, 
cost usually enters into our choice of out- 
door equipment. Much as we would like 
to buy our sport goods carte blanche, the 
chance is seldom ours. 
a camera, remember it is an article that 
will serve you for years. I used a folding 
kodak rather steadily for eighteen years 


before I spent a penny on it for repairs, | 
Get the | 
best lens you can afford at the start in- | 
stead of trying to get by with one of less | 


and then the amount was trivial. 


grade and then find that you have handi- 
capped yourself with this false economy. 
One season may bring in enough extra 
hard-to-get pictures that will repay you 
several times the difference in price of a 
first and second choice lens equipment. 

You need not worry much about the 
shutter. Any first class camera or kodak 
that carries a lens f.4.5 will very likely 
be fitted with a shutter of similar value 
and utility. Although I carry a model 
equipped with a shutter possessing seven 
speeds, I have never yet used them all. I 
find three or four speeds adequate for my 
outdoor exposures. The #s second speed 
is the one employed the most. It is mighty 
useful in the majority of exposures I make 
in the open. Occasionally I have need for 
the ;4) speed to catch moving objects and 
at intervals the 4 or ;45 second speed seems 
to fit in. And of course a time exposure 
is always good when sharpness of detail is 
required of some stationary subject in bad 
light. 

We have disposed of the first important 
point to provide when the outdoor camera 
is selected. The second one is simplicity 
—both of design and of operation. The 
professional usually carries a big, bulky 
machine with about a half dozen gadgets 
on it, all of which must be set and adjusted 
before he shoots a picture. li one is 
neglected, failure usually results. This 
equipment is okeh for the professional. 
Picture taking is all he has on his mind. 


He is trained for his work, and he is not | 
packing besides his camera a big game | 


rifle, shotgun or fishing outfit. 


N THE other hand, the outdoor man 

will likely be burdened with some of 
these things. Picture making is perhaps 
merely a secondary matter with him, so 
his outfit needs to be just as simple and 
easy to operate as possible. Unless you 
stalk through the woods with one of the 
big cameras setting in your hands ready 
for action, you may miss many pictures 
before you can get it out of the case ready 
to work. 

When you break out on a good picture 
—a wild game animal for instance, or some 
interesting, possibly embarrassing camp 
scene—you are apt to be more or less 
thrilled and possibly excited at the sight. 
You may even have a mild attack of buck 
fever, or ague. Therefore, as you swing 
the camera into action, the fewer things 
you need remember to do, the better. You 
will have enough to check up on with very 
simple models. Assuming that you have 
already turned a fresh film into place since 
taking the last view—and it saddens me 
to remember that we (myself included) 
sometimes do forget this necessary duty— 
you must estimate and set for distance, 
shutter opening and speed. These three 
are plenty when time spurs you into action. 
If there are any other settings or adjust- 
ments required, chances are you may forget 


But when buying | 


| free copy of 
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AMERICA'S FAVORITE CAMP STOVE 
Old man appetite will be a stowaway on your vacation trip. You can’t 
shake him. While you are paddling a canoe or fly-fishing a stream, for- 
getting the old tyrant ever lived, he will suddenly shout in your ear, 


Write for your 


Sing “I want FOOD—and plenty of it!” 
omgunt aarined If you have a Kampkook, you can satisfy the old highbinder before he 
wil he makes a pest of himself. Kampkook, the folding gasoline stove, is 


set up and going full blast in two minutes. Burns with a blue, wind- 
proof flame, hotter than city gas. Lights instantly like a gas stove—no 
generating required. Folds up like a small suitcase with everything 
packed securely inside. Sold by hardware and camp equipment stores 
everywhere. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. D3 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


‘Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 














With A Perfection Air Bed 


| O cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 

your Air Bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a com- 
fortable night’s rest. Made of pure rubber with removable 
khaki cover, which protects the rubber bag. A number of 
Perfections made 25 years ago are still in use—if you are to 
buy an Air Mattress remember, “The Best is None 
too Good.” 


Send for circular. Dealers and 
Agents wanted everywhere. 






















ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CORP. 
128 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—() TWO 


Guns in One 











Upper barrel (rifled) shoots .22; lower barrel 
(smooth bored) shoots .44 and .410 shot or ball. 
Lengths, 12, 15 or 18 inches. Fits you for large and 


Stock folds 


small game or inexpensive target practice. I 
Send for 


up or detaches. Shoulder holster furnished. 
Catalog of Marble’s Outing Equipment. 
‘ L MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 


. 




















TRAILER ONLY $38.50 
Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbin, 


OK CAMP STOVE 









Jewes i i icnic Spring Draw 
Newest thing in camp or picnic Absorbing Spris ran 
stoves. Handfull of wood cooks bar noaaheet 

whole meal. Assembled from size 

of travelling bag in 30 seconds. 





Extra strong, yet light, made from 
Armco rust resisting iron. No 
sooty pans from OK camp stoves. 
New low price. Complete, prepaid, 
only, $3.75. 

THE PHILLIP BERNARD CO. 
Mfg.’s OK Equipment Sioux City, lowa 


We also sell all kinds of 
trailer parts 
STANDARD TRAILER CO., 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Write for circular today 
Cambridge gs, Pa. 

















“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co. 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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ALL COMPLETE 












RAPID 


FNsIGN @ AMERA 


The first new camera in the last 20 years. Uses the 
reguiar 2'/x3%q six exposure film, but shoots {2 fine 
pictures instead of 6. Has a quick-action range finder 
—you aim it like a rifle—instantaneous and time ex- 
posure achromatic tens. Clear extra sharp pictures as 
close as 3 feet. Folds up to fit the pocket like expen- 
sive foreign makes. Entirely automatic. 


FREE TEST lee ie ig 


posit—Shipped te you by parcel post. Examine and 
use it for a week—Just enclose one dollar deposit— 
No. C. 0. D. Order by No. Gif. 


ROBERT H. HILTON 


45 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 


TEN MILE EYES! 


10 POWER 


$23.9 95 _ 


‘“*Cheap at 350” 
—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct——SAVE HALF 


TEN MILE EYES! Think of 
the things you cansee! Tenmile 
radius—a 20 mile yn ae 
400 square miles. nd you can 
easily have them. ir you cansee 
Ree binoculars 

extend your vision 10 TIMES. ENJOY YOUR- 
10 SE LF 10 times more! Multiply pleasures ie. hobby 
and sport. Use a pair touring, observation, huntin ng. 

Lenses golfing, nature study, astronomy, etc. Superbly 
made for alifetime of service. Caseand straps free. 

Did you know many ordinary field glasses have but four lenses and 


most of the better ones only six? But this binocular 


has 10 LE NSES ean d 4 PRISMS. No wonder it gives 
Extra Power Without Extra Cost 





Try this new camera 
before you buy it— 








ry 
Range 


one mile, these super ower French 10x32mm., stereo 











an expansive held brilliant illumination and fine 
definition. 
Send $23.96 today for one on FREE TRIAL. Or $2 for one C. O. D. 
paying postman balance and few cents postage. Check and compare 
it in every way for five days with others seliing for double or more. 
money will ee promptly returned. Every glass 
tested. The U. 5. Gov't and State Forestry ie * ts 
— from us. aS. same in 8x only $18 
CATALOG Over 200 Glasses 
ALL MAKES—$1-$110 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 
ments. e finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog gives 
LOWEST PRICE. Dealers write for prices and catalog of other 
models. 
Try America’s Leading B‘nocular House First 


If you do not like it for any reason whatever your 
FREE 
rRIAL es others at $23.50 and more. 
all ay head how to choose the best for your individual needs at 
Du Maurier Co., Dept.18, Elmira, N.Y. 





BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 


Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 


Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
8910 Lester St.. Richmord, Va. 


10,000 CAMP SITES 


The official Tourist Manual of the Amer- 
ican Camp Association lists over 10,000 
sites, giving the location and equipment 
of each camp. Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 
Order from OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Cur- 
tis St., Denver, Colo. 
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The camera immortalizes a big deer 


and a little Mexican burro. Photo 


from J. E. Estrada 


one of them, or by the time you have every- 
thing shipshape, your opportunity has fled. 

Last fall I watched a friend who is 
photographically inclined struggle with one 
of the most complicated models. By an 
actual check on him, I discovered that he 
missed one in six of doing all of the pre- 
liminary work correctly. That is why 
recommend the most simple models to out- 
door men who in most cases are more of 
the amateur than the professional. That 
camera of my friend’s was not strange 
to him either—he had used it for more 
than three years. 

The third point that goes to make up a 
good outdoor camera is that of convenience 
in size and weight. This is quite im- 
portant. You do not want to bother with 
a heavy, bulky model when pursuing any 
outdoor sport. You want the camera some 
place in the background, yet instantly 
available for taking a good picture when 
the chance comes. This means your 
camera must be rather small, compact and 
comparatively lightweight. 


HERE are two sizes of camera or 

kodak that I have found very useful 
in outdoor work. One is the No. 1A that 
takes a picture of 2%4x4% inches size. 
This is a good model for hard trips, where 
only a limited outfit can be transported 
and packed. Negatives of this size can 
be enlarged up to the 8x10 size or even 
more, and if they have been correctly ex- 
posed with a fast lens, they will suffer 
little in detail or clearness. 

I like the size No. 1A for a big game 
hunt. It can be carried on your belt or 
in a light, ruck sack. or slung in a leather 
case from the shoulder. It really is a bit 
bulky for the belt position, and my prefer- 
ence is a regular kodak case with shoulder 
strap. 

I dislike to use anything smaller than 
the 1A. Many of the vest pocket machines 
make exceptionally sharp views, but I like 
a model with more weight. 
little weight is essential to make the outfit 
steady and rigid in time exposures. Unless 
you mount the very light types of cameras 
on sturdy, heavy-built wooden tripods, 
there may be a bit of vibration that will 
harm the negative. 

The No. 1A Kodak can be secured with 
the desirable £.4.5 lens and seven-speed 
shutter. It is larger than the No. 1, which 
has often been recommended as desirable 
for the big game hunter and go-light camp- 
er. I prefer the 1A because I get better 
results with its larger field. But should 


I find some: 





you prefer the No. 1, back up your judg- 
ment and use it. You will get splendid 
pictures. The psychological effect 
working with the tool you think most eff 
cient will make your success that much 
more certain and sure. 

My second choice in an outdoor camera 
size is the No. 3. This size exposes a pic 
ture that measures 34%4x4%4 inches—a ck 
sirable shape both for album and reproduc- 
tion in magazines or advertising matter 
The negatives will stand enlargement up to 
any size the outdoor man ordinarily wi 
want. This model is of course more bulky 
and heavier than the No. 1A and is not 
recommended for the long, hard wilderness 
trips. It can be carried quite conveniently 
in a shoulder case, swinging at the side 
something like a pistol holster, and is really 
fairly quick to get at in that position. 


or 


HE outdoor man has a choice in mai 

sizes of cameras that use plates, film 
packs or roll film. Since simplicity of 
operation and trouble-proof features ar 
always desirable, I prefer the roll film 
They are easy to carry on hard trips ai 
easy to load into the back of the camera 
You will have no losses from breakage 
may occur with plates. A roll or two of 
small film can be slipped into your pac! 
or your pocket when you leave camp 
the morning and you will not have to go 
to any extra precautions to keep them 
good order, save falling in the water. 

Of course the liability of plates to being 
damaged is well known. Film packs are 
also hard to handle under some conditions. 
They stand the racket far better than the 
glass plates, but a film pack should be kept 
flat and straight. Sometimes the films 
will stick together under a very hot sun. 
Roll film seems to have all the advantage 
from the point of handling and loading. 

If you develop your own exposures, you 
will find it easier to handle roll films either 
at home or out in camp. Their manipula 
tion after they leave the camera is quit 
simple, and even the amateur can correctly 
develop a roll of film. If your work de 
mands any of the peculiar and special good 
points of either film packs or plates, then 
you have ceased to be an amateur outdoor 
picture-shooting man, and have graduated 
into the professional class. And in this 
case, you will need no advice from me on 
equipment or methods. 


a> 





Posed pictures like this allow time to 
figure out the necessary adjustments 
Photo from Harvey Brassard 

















Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Retrieving Game from Water 


ROCURE an ordinary wooden hoop 

about 4 feet in diameter and tie to it a 
ength of fishline. The idea is to cast the 

op so that the dead bird is encircled and 
then draw steadily in on the line. The 
addition of a few small nails on. the side of 
the hoop opposite to where the fishline is 
fastened prevents the bird from rolling 
inder. 

This sort of equipment is very cheap to 
make and several of such hoops can be 
hidden in places where they will most likely 
needed. It is indispensable to the man 
who shoots from a blind.—Robert Gray, 


j 
England. 


Camp Towel Rack 
*VERYONE knows how difficult it is to 
keep towels clean and up off the 
ground in camp. So take your knife or 
pocket ax and cut a small sapling about 
inches through and 4 or 5 feet high. 
Trim off the leaves, and leave a half-dozen 
stubs about a foot long on several sides. 
Stick this rustic towel rack in the ground 
near your tent where the sun strikes it, and 
hang your towels on the stubs. This is a 
handy rack to dry towels or wet clothing, 
in fact hang up many small articles which 
are forever in the way when camping.— 
William Jaros, Jr., Ohio. 


Prevent Ham or Bacon Molding 


O PREVENT bacon or ham molding 

in camp or on the trail, protect it be- 
ire you start as follows: Wet a cloth in 
vinegar and wash the meat well. This will 
remove such mold as has already started 
nd prevent more accumulating. The vine- 
gar improves the flavor of the meat if 
nything.—J. W. Buttner, Wash. 


Uphill on Skis 

T°? TRAVEL up steep hills on skis, tie 
a short piece of half-inch rope around 
each ski, fastening it to the bindings so it 
in not slip either forward or backward. 
[he rope over the running face or bottom 
of the ski prevents it from slipping back- 
ward, making it an easy matter to climb 
lls where it is impossible to ascend by 

zigzagging.—Perry Webb, Colo. 


A Duck Boat Blind 


AKE an old inner tube and split into 

2-inch widths. Sew or cement the ends 
of these strips together until you have a 
huge rubber band just large enough to fit 
snugly around the comb of the duck boat. 
Then stick cat-tails, wild rice, or weeds 
under this rubber band around the edges 
of the boat, and they will be held upright 
nto a very effective blind —C. M. W., Ind. 


Wood-Burning Camp Stove 


MAKE this from a small grease or oil 

drum. I cut a round hole in one end and 
hinge the disc of tin removed with two 
small strap hinges and rivets. This forms 
the door to use in feeding wood to the 
stove. Cut a small notch at the bottom 
of this door for the draft. A 3-inch gutter 
rain pipe is used for the pipe and is set 
in the opposite end. Legs are made of 
‘trap iron, or the stove simply sets up on 
bricks or stones. 

Batter the top down flat to form cooking 
surface. Put 2 or 3 inches of dirt or 
ashes on the bottom of this stove before 
firing it up. This prevents it burning out 
at the bottom.—Oscar M. Williams, Ind. 
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Wood-burning camp stove described by 
Oscar M. Williams in the preceding 


Kink 


Padre Island Coyotes 
(Continued from page 19) 


seventy-five men. The drive was so timed 
that the lines from both north and south 
would reach the point of the round-up at 
the same time. An additional group of forty 
men was transported by boat up the bay, 
aligning themselves along the beach oppo- 
site the place for the round-up to prevent 
any coyotes from trying to escape around 
the end of the lines by swimming out into 
the water. 

When the round-up was completed, 
twelve of the best and fastest greyhounds 
in south Texas were collected and handled 
under the supervision of Dr. C. C. Conley 
of Raymondville, Texas, and 
3urke of Ed Couch, Texas. These dogs 
were especially trained in the ways of a 
coyote. They were bred from imported 
English stock, and each one was a master 
in the art of catching and killing coyotes 
(some of them with several hundred coy- 





Three choice members of pack. The 
Jip in the center is the mother of them 
all. She was imported from Scotland 
and has led her puppies tn many a kill 


| 
| 
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Hot MEALS 


IN A JIFFY... ANYWHERE 


NEW 


STERNO Camp Stove 
is simple... compact... SAFE! 





| a light and eat hearty! 
The most practical stove you’ve 
ever seen for motoring, camp- 
ing, picnics. Folds flat...yet cooks 
man-sized meals without muss, 
fuss, or delay. Absolutely safe: 
Burns STERNO Canned Heat 
(available everywhere). 

Two adjustable burners—for 
hot, quick flame, or slow, “‘warm- 
ing’’ flame. No gadgets to get out 
of order. Set up or folded away 
in two minutes. Complete with 
Sterno—$5.00. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you—use coupon below. 








STERNO CORPORATION, 0.1.8 
9 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me your new stove. I'll pay postman $5.00 


| with understanding money will be refunded if I'm 
| not satisfied. 








Name 
Address. 
City 





















The Famous 
Zagelmeyer 


AUTO CAMP 
TRAILER 


Now $ 1 4 7 
ONLY 

Why put up with the hardship 
and inconvenience of a tent 
when you can buy this big 
comfortable Auto Camp Trailer at such a low 
price! Balloon tires. demountable rims, universal 











BOAT coupling, weatherproof and mosquito proof. 
TRAILERS Luxurious spring berths for four. Adjustable 
AND boat saddles, slightly additional. The biggest 
value ever offered in our 10 years of experience in 
TRAILER building camping trailers and camping cara. 
PARTS Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
Send for Circular 





ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
412 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 






















The New Model E 
WOLLENSAK 


“BIASCUPE” 


UNEQUALED BINOCULAR VALUE 
weighs only 4% ounces . .. 6 power . . . pocket size 
. wonderful illumination . . . quickly focused. 

Choice of 6 colors: green, mahogany, oak, black, orange 
and black, and red and black 

Biascope is unequaled for field sports, hunting, fishing, hiking, 
motoring, yachting, or any place else in the out-of-doors. 
Distant objects seen brilliantly and clearly six times nearer. 
At your desler or direct postpaid . . . $5.00. Money 

» back guarantee. Catalog free. 

WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


864 HUDSON pre ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Lens problems our specialty 
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This “seven come eleven” game was not on the official program, but it fur- 
nished a means of passing the time while the hunters awaited their turn 


| otes to their credit) and most of them 


This Remington Pocket Knife | 


stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior 
shaped that they are especially good for skinning 
and fur bearing animals. 


has 
steel, so 
and cleaning fish, game birds, 
We will send you this knife. 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 
scription to NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a 68-page 
monthly magazine crammed 
full ef hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes. best 
places to get fish and game, 
etc. Biggest value ever offered 
in a vporting magasine. 
Clip this io any, Ty ne today 


NATIONAL’ ‘SPORTSMAN 
113 Transit Bidg Boston, Mass. 





NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
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CAMPER'S GRILL PLATE 


It’s a Knockout 
Bright Heavy Aluminum 
with one large and two 
smaller compartments 
Large enough to hold a 
full course meal at one 
serving No other dishes 
to bother with. Full size 
wide—a full \%” deep It’s strong, sturdy— 
Pack compactly as they nest 
two shipped. Order 





11%” 
will last for years 
50c each postpaid 

direct or through your dealer. 


METALITE MFG. CO. 


No less than 


1315 S. Maple Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 











Nature’s Silent Call 


By Dr. W. J. Deason 
REGULAR $3.50 BOOK AT $1.75 


We have purchased the remaining supply of these 
books—all that the publishers had on hand—and offer 
them to our readers at this Special Price while they 
last. This has always been a popular seller. 

Dr. Deason is a keen observer of wild life, and 
knows how to write about it. The book is liberally 
illustrated and contains 402 pages. 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1.75 for Natures Silent Call. 
Name 

Address 

















less than sixteen months old. Also there 
was a choice pack of trail hounds of the 
famous Walker strain to bring down any 
that escaped from the lines. 

Fox Movietone, Universal and Kinogram 
News Reel Companies with sound equip- 
ment filmed the round-up from the top of 
one of the hills overlooking the location. 
Soon the public of the United States can 
watch our round-up from the plush cush- 
ions of the theater; hear us yell until 
our throats were raw, and see some 500 
the leading sportsmen of the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley and South Texas 
dressed in real hunting garb (not the 
studio make-up), tired and worn from 3 
to 10 miles of heavy walking in mud and 
sand, but still so bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm that they could hardly be con- 
trolled. They can also watch some of the 
best dogs in the United States “do their 
stuff,” where the object of chase is a real 
live coyote putting forth all that there is in 
him to escape and the end of which is a 
battle to death where, in spite of the odds 
against him, a coyote always able to 
make a creditable showing. Quite a con- 
trast to the race track greyhound, whose 
target is an artificial rabbit which he is 
not even allowed to catch, but is halted 
by a “stopping carpet.” 


is 


ID we see any coyotes? You should 

have been there, for I know that when 
I tell you the facts, supported by 500 wit- 
nesses, you will still accept them only with 
reservations. The motion picture, of course, 
can only record what comes within the 
range of the lens, and the few that they 
were successful in filming represent only 
a very small percentage of the total within 
the lines. By the time the first station 
had been completed, five coyotes were seen 
ahead of the line, the number increasing 
from station to station as the line pro- 
gressed until groups of from six to twelve 
were often seen at one time. Eighteen 
were seen to pass one small opening within 
a few minutes, 

Before many stations had been driven, 
some of the wiser ones began to realize 
that a trap had been laid against them 
and many attempted to take a chance of 
breaking through the lines. Some of these 
were killed rather than allow them to 
escape. Many others were killed, in dis- 
regard of general orders that no coyotes 
be killed except to prevent their escape 
until the final round-up. Those killed were 
skinned and their hides tucked away in 
the hunting coats, rather than carry the 
whole carcass through the march, also 


| contrary to general orders that all coyotes 
be collected for a final picture. 

Several teams refused to submit to dis- 
| cipline, and allowed great spaces to form 


in their line in order to avoid heavy walk 
ing in soft territory through which many 
coyotes escaped. In spite of all the s 
crecy regarding those killed upon the part 
of the few who did not abide by the rules 
of sportsmanship, we were able to check 
definitely twenty-six coyotes killed, mostly 
within the round-up. At least twenty mor: 
hides were reposing within the hunting 
coats of those who had violated our orders, 
and fully as many escaped as were killed 
An estimate of 100 coyotes within the are 
covered would be conservative. 


our first 


HE experience gained in this, 
the coy 


attempt toward exterminating 
otes on Padre Island, should be of great 
value to us in future drives, which we pla 
to make an annual affair. In our next drive 
we have plans covering the entire 90 mil 


of the island and expect to enlist the . 
cooperation of all of South Texas. W: 
aim to drive the island from each end 


with the final round-up at a point mid- 
way. 

A monster drive on Padre 
proper men, called during 
when the condition of the 
suitable for walking, should 
95 per cent of the coyotes upon it. B 
the use of sight hounds, at least 50 per 
cent of these can be taken alive with ver) 
and after a few weeks al 


Island, w 
dry weather 
island is most 
exterminat 


little injury, 
lowed to recuperate from their wounds 
we will plan one or possibly two large 


scale coyote rodeos at some central point 
within the territory furnishing the par 
ticipants. At these an admission charg: 
will be made of $1 per person, and the 
pelts will be auctioned off to the highest 

bidder. The funds derived will be used 
to stock the island with game, principally 
quail, which can be procured from Old 
Mexico at a very nominal price. We will 
request the cooperation of the State Gam: 
and Fish Commission and the owners of 
the island to protect them for a period of 
years, plant seed-bearing vegetation to in- 
sure an ample food supply, and with no 
natural enemies upon the island, they 
should multiply very rapidly, thus making 
of Padre Island one of the greatest public 
bird-hunting grounds in the South, which 


under proper management can be perpet 


uated for future generations to enjoy. 


The Polar Bear 


(Continued from page 30) 


pitch to the cliff top and only a little re- 
mained, lying on the rocks at the water's 
edge, about 50 yards from our tent. We 
had just finished dinner, Constable An- 
stead and I, and were lying on our sleep- 
ing bags smoking when Anstead suggested 
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Another crew of the dogs and the bear 


‘hat we should take a look out to sea with 
our binoculars. 

We took our pipes and strolled to the 
door of the tent. Imagine our surprise 
when we saw a big female bear tearing 
at the pitch and chewing it for all she was 
worth. 

“A bear!” yelled Anstead, and grabbed 
his rifle, which he had laid against a rock 
some distance from the tent. 

“Three of ’em!” I gasped, as two al- 
most full-grown cubs came out from be- 
hind a rock and joined their mother. 

The bears looked up and saw us. The 
mother at once stopped gnawing at the 
pitch and led her cubs towards us, as cool 
as you please. If we hadn’t come out of 
the tent just then they would have walked 
right up to the door and caught us un- 
armed and unawares inside, trapped like 
a couple of rats. 

As it was, the situation was not envi- 
able. We had brought only one rifle from 

‘raig Harbor and for once I had for- 
gotten to bring a revolver, though I usu- 
ally did when camping. The only other 
available weapon was a 12 gauge shotgun. 

Hastily we scrambled on top of a big 
rock and Anstead opened fire when the 
female was less than 20 yards away. The 
first shot knocked her over, but she was 
up in an instant, bellowing her rage. She 
lurched towards us, screaming. 

“For God’s sake don’t miss her, Ted!” 
I muttered. 


NSTEAD took cool aim, and as the 
bear rose up from behind a rock, he 
drove two shots into her breast in quick 
succession. She fell in a heap, blood spurt- 
ing from the bullet holes in her white fur. 
But she was far from done. Up she came 
again, roaring with pain and rage, and at 
less than 15 yards Anstead dropped her 
with a bullet in the throat. She was fin- 
ished, but there were still the cubs to be 
reckoned with. I had been clutching the 
shotgun for dear life, hoping that I could 
at least blind one of them, if nothing more, 





Kakto and his family with Constables 
Fielder (left) and Anstead in front drying 
a Polar bear skin 
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with the heavy duck shot if they rushed 
for the rock. 

But instead of carrying on the fight, as 
we expected—for cubs as a rule are more 
daring than the older animals—the two | 
looked at their dead mother for a moment | 
and then turned tail. It was a shame to 
kill them, but we needed the meat. 

My friend, Inspector Joy, had a unique 
experience with a Polar bear during the 
1,800-mile sled trip he made from Dundas 
Harbor, North Devon Island, to 
Peninsula, Ellesmere Land. This trip, by 
the way, compares favorably with any feat 
of travel performed by professional ex- 
plorers. The Inspector, with only one 
white companion and a solitary Eskimo, 
traveled for eighty-one days through a 
wilderness region devoid of a single in- 
habitant, white or native, relying on his 
own resources to find meat for his party 
and their dogs. Joy regards that epic 
journey as an ordinary patrol. 


The Inspector’s route from Dundas Har- | 


bor led westwards along Lancaster Sound 
to Melville Island. Lancaster Sound is a 
notorious breeding ground for Polar bears, 
and the Inspector’s party shot more than 
enough to keep themselves and their dogs 
well stocked with meat. One bear was 
shot as he stood beside the sled, only a 
few feet from the door of the snow igloo, 
in which Joy and his companions camped 
for the night. 


HE next night another bear prowled 

into the camp, utterly unafraid of the 
dogs. Joy had plenty of meat for a cou- 
ple of weeks or so, and told his compan- 
ions not to shoot the nonchalant visitor. 

“But,” he says, “I soon considered it 
expedient to withdraw my instructions, for 
we saw the brute tearing at our clothing 
and provisions on one of the komatiks. 
We tried to get outside, but the doorway 
of the igloo was buried by a deep drift of 
snow and a quick exit was impossible. 


“The bear’s attention was diverted from | 


the komatik by the noise we were making 
and he turned swiftly to our igloo, climbed 
all over it, and by the time we made a 
hole through the ice-lined wall large 
enough for a man to crawl through, he 
was waiting opposite on the outside.” 
The Inspector and his companions had 
no weapons inside the igloo, and they 
realized that the situation was precarious 
in the extreme. They could expect no 
help from the dogs, for the animals were 
tied up for the night, and the starving bear 
paid no attention to their frenzied howls. 
“He instantly made a desperate plunge 


to get inside the igloo,” Joy goes on to | 


say, “but we beat him back, and as he re- 
treated a pace or two, Constable Taggart 
managed to seize a rifle standing outside 
near the hole. The bear, quick as a flash, 
struck the rifle from Taggart’s hands, and 


then, as if to frustrate any further attempt | 


to recover it, stood on it with both front 


paws, snarling angrily at us through the | 


hole. 

“A few seconds later he made another 
desperate charge at us, but we beat him 
back again with vigorous blows on the 
snout with a stick and a butcher knife. 
This made him retreat a pace or two, giv- 


ing Taggart an opportunity to grab the | 


rifle and put a quick end to his sinister 
purpose. He was a large animal, wretch- 
edly poor and no doubt almost mad with 
prolonged starvation.” 

Thus baldly did the inspector report the 


fight with a hunger-crazed bear that might | 


well have ended with the death of all three 
men. Such experiences are not altogether 
unusual, and how different they are from 
those of your amateur explorer, who 
slaughters the Monarch of the North from 
the security of a ship’s deck and finds such 
killing devoid of a “thrill!” 


Bache 





Deals the Comfort 
Double the Game 


Who can shoot straight when cold or 
uncomfortable? You'll enjoy your 
hunting twice as much if you wear 
this FILSON Hunting Coat. Full of 
roomy, well-placed pockets for shells, 
grub and game. Made of water- 
proofed Khaki, double throughout, 
Convenient—lots of arm room at the 
shoulders. Tough and always “ready 
for the hunt.”” Order chest measure 
only. Price $8.00. 

} If your dealer is out of Filson Hunt- 
| ing Coats, order direct. Write for 
free catalog “D.” It’s a real guide 
to outing comfort. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1001-1003 Second Ave. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
‘‘Might as Well Have the Best’’ 
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Bean’sMaine Hiking 






For long 
tramps, bird 
shooting 
and general 
wear. 


Postpaid 








2 
Good weight olive green canvas with fairly 
thick, pure crepe rubber soles, also Fiber 
Shank to support arch. I have personally 
given this shoe a thorough tryout and will 
refund purchase price after ten days’ wear 
to any dissatisfied customer. Sizes: 5 to 
12. Price, $2.77, postpaid. Send for free 
sample of canvas and rubber and free cata- 
| log. 

L. L. Bean, 300 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
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HAVE been doing more or less trap 

shooting for a year, beginning with a 

hand trap and small bore guns, then 
going to a regulation trap and pretty much 
a regulation trap gun. Since the first of 
the year (this is written in May) I have 
fired some 1,200 shots in regulation trap 
shooting. Some of it has been experimental 
work, so far as guns and loads were con- 
cerned. I think I have learned why the 
trap shooter stays with the game and won't 
quit, and why he wants his trap shooting 
just as it is, without any frills. 

The secret of the very great fascination 
that trap shooting has for a man ts the 
birds that he misses. When you get a man 
to a point where he begins to be concerned 
about the birds he has missed, you have a 
trap shooter in the making, if not already 
made. The birds that a man hits are just 
taken as a matter of course, but the misses 
—missing a bird just sailing along in front 
of his gun, a bird that he knows how to 
hit and has hit time and again, but every 
now and then misses—he cannot for the life 
of him tell why or how they occur and 
they get his Dutch or Irish up, and he 
buckles down to business. No use to talk 


to that man about taking his birds gun 
down, or walking up, or any other old 
way except just about those regulation 


birds that he has been missing and can't 
tell why. 

Having reached a stage where he breaks 
about 90 per cent and finds difficulty in 
going any higher, he is willing to tackle the 
whole thing from A to Z. Now his field 
gun or his duck gun which was all right 
in the beginning is a little bit off. Maybe 
it shoots too close, maybe not close enough, 
maybe, and more likely, the stock is not 
right. He sees some one with a regulation 
trap gun just about breaking them all, and 
that is the gun he needs. Maybe it is, 
maybe it is not—that will all come out by 
and by—but he tries it, and later, very 
likely, a modification of it, or something 
entirely different. He sure does want that 
tenth bird when he shoots at ten, or that 
twenty-fifth bird when he shoots at twenty- 
five. He is studying stock fit now, barrel 
lengths, raised ribs, sighting plane, degrees 
of choke, brands of ammunition. By and 
by he does improve a little, spasmodically 
jumping to a higher average one day and 
falling back to the old figures the next, but 
finally he has sure enough reached a higher 
class. That doesn’t make him any more 
content, for if he breaks ninety-five he 
wants to know what the devil was the 
reason he didn’t get the other five. 


NCE a man is shooting between 92 and 

95 per cent, nobody can tell him much 
about his faults that will help him. He has 
to puzzle it all out for himself, because if 
the experts are nice enough to advise him, 
one will tell him one thing and another 
something else—all of which is based on in- 
dividual experience, which is not his own. 
It follows that nothing I am going to say 
will help a good trap shot, for I am no 
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conducted by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


A Practical Talk on Trap Shooting 


By Chas. Askins 





One of Lon Smith's favorite stocks, 
with 24-inch drop and high Monte 
Carlo Comb 


expert. My excuse then for writing of 
trap shooting is that the men who can 
shoot won’t write. Moreover, I think trap 
shooting is a fine thing in the off-season, 
and a fine thing for the man who has 
shooting born in him and is willing to 
take it out on clay birds instead of a living 
mark. Now, in the present scarcity of 
game, it would be great if for a full year 
we could all make up our minds to shoot 
clay birds and nothing else. For this reason 
and for the reason that among _ the 
readers of Outpoor Lire there is an army 
of trap shooters who deserve a bit of 
space, even if we cannot publish their 
scores, | am writing of trap shooting as 
best I know how. 








Stock with drop of over 3 inches at 
heel, and an extremely high comb 


I have Lawrence B. Smith’s book, “Bet- 
ter Trap Shooting,” and have learned a 
good deal from it, but not enough to change 
my own notions where these have settled 
into convictions. Mr. Smith is the 1930 
state champion of New York, so indubitably 
he knows what he is talking about. 

The first thing that appears to concern 
the author is the gun. He has worked 
out a gunstock that seems to suit him, and 
while I wouldn’t like it, a great many others 
might. Mr. Smith shoots with a high head, 
nearly erect, and as a consequence wants 
plenty of drop, bringing the cheek up to 
the level of the eye with a very high Monte 
Carlo comb. Drawings (1) and (2) are 
taken from photos which appear in his 
book. No. 1 has about a 2%-inch drop 
and a high Monte Carlo comb, really a 
high and very flat cheek piece. I had 
thought myself the only man who would 
tolerate a cheek piece, but it seems I was 


a iy a2" 


. | 








Fig. 3—the stock of Askins’ own trap 
gun 
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‘the bird is taken. 






mistaken about that. This cheek piece, as 
does the stock in No. 2, reminds me of a 
Swiss Scheutzen rifle stock, lacking onl 
the Swiss butt plate. I suspect that stock 
would work fine at the traps where a ma 
has the shooting style that suits the stock 
No. 2 has still more drop, over 3 inches 
at heel, and the comb is extremely high 
being a bit higher at the rear end of the 
Monte Carlo than at the front end. Thi 
grip is an extreme style of heavy, pistol 
grip. It would be the gun, perhaps, f 
the man who is weddéd to 3-inch drops, 
needs an arm which will throw the charg 
high enough for trap work. Neither stock 
No. 1 nor stock No. 2 is adapted to heavy 
charges or to light guns, because the rec 
would be caught largely in the face. 


TO. 3 is an outline of my own trap gun, 
4 except comb has been raised in the 
drawing 4 of an inch. It is just as well 
adapted to field and duck shooting as it is 
to the trap. With this kind of stock the face 
goes forward slightly and the muscles of 
the neck are relaxed. Cheek is pressed 
more lightly to the comb, and stock drives 
straight back without jumping. It is well 
adapted to heavy charges or to light 
charges. Stock is straight grip 1444 inches 
long, measured to the single trigger, and 
the butt plate has a depth of 5'% inches 
Through the flare of the cheek piece tl 
stock is 2 inches thick. It so happens that 


all of these stocks are Ithaca, and pos- 
sibly this indicates that firm is more 
willing than others to carry out cranky 


notions. 

Mr. Smith is evidently not greatly con- 
cerned with balance, and I think myself 
that balance need not concern the trap shot 
so much as it does the field shot—this partly 
because the gun is up—but what is required 
is sighting plane, a gun that swings stead- 
ily and carries through of its own momen- 
tum and not through a conscious effort of 
the marksman. I believe this thing of con- 
sciously swinging through after the piece 
is discharged is all wrong, either at the 
traps or in game shooting. I have tried 
that out to my own satisfaction anyhow 
Mr. Smith, in a single trap gun, seems to 
prefer 34-inch barrels, not so long in double 
guns or pumps. His experience is worth 
considering, and I think he is right. 

As to the boring or choking, he says a 
pattern of from 65 to 75 per cent at the 
distance at which the bird is taken. Just 
keep that in mind, at the distance at which 
7 He gives his own dis- 
tance at 33 yards. My own time for a bird 
that is thrown 60 yards is 35 yards from 
the 16-yard mark—this on straightaway and 
slightly-angling birds. Sharp angles would 
bring the bird a trifle closer, not much 
Our authority says that for single birds 
16-yards rise, a pattern of 70 per cent is 
about right at the distance the bird is 
broken. Now, taking the rule that the 
loss in pattern percentage is 2 per cent to 
the yard, a 70 per cent gun at 33 yards 
would be a 56 per cent gun at 40 yards 








Some guns would not lose so much as 
others. Most people, and all gunmakers, 
pattern their arms at 40 yards; so now, 
what pattern should a trap gun, intended 
for 16-yards rise, have at 40 yards? From 
own experience, observation, and what 
| have been told, a gun that patterns 75 
per cent at 40 yards, a full choke, good- 
shooting gun, is a heavy handicap in trap 
shooting, so long as a man is not handi- 
capped and is on the standard mark. 


my 


RED KIMBLE says that he has re- 

lieved the choke of many a gun by just 
grinding it out a bit with emery cloth, and 
his work invariably resulted in higher 
scores. While at the Hoffman plant last 
summer a veteran trap shot came in to have 
his choke modified in one barrel. He 
wanted precisely 55 per cent and wouldn't 
be content until he got that—just 55 per 
cent for an average of five shots. He had a 
Fox gun, ventilated rib and single 
trigger. One barrel was left full choke in 
case he was set back beyond 20 yards. All 
of which leads to the conviction on my part 
that the best boring for the average man 
for 16-yard birds is a modified or 60 per 
cent choke. Given good ammunition, say 
ammunition with copperplated shot, that 
degree of choke will break every clay bird 
on which the gun is held, 16-yards rise, 
and I am inclined to think it will break 
the birds consistently at 25-yards rise. It is 
not worth while to try to prove this, be- 
cause every trap shooter will decide that 
point for himself. However, I broke twen- 
ty-three birds in twenty-five with a Rem- 
ington 20 bore, modified barrel, 16-yards 
rise, No. 7% shot; broke twenty-four with 
a modified Browning barrel, No. 8 shot; 
broke twenty-five straight with a modified 
12 gauge barrel; broke fifteen straight (all 
the birds shot at) with a Super Fox, 13% 
ounces No. 4 shot—just ground the birds 
to powder with the big shot. 

The modified barrel is the best one for 
me, and I do not care whether the gun is 
12, 16, or 20 gauge. I do not shoot 
very quickly because I generally spring my 
own birds by placing a foot on a taut cord, 
after 


double 


and that means recovering balance 
the bird is on the way. I have the ad- 
intage though of knowing the angle, hav- 


ing set the trap myself. My trap throws 
birds between 55 and 60 yards. 

For my own trap work I have a personal 
preference for a 16 bore gun weighing 8 
pounds, shooting 14% ounces of shot. This 
gun, so far as I can tell, gives me entire 
value for my holding, and it is no use to 
ask for a gun that “hits ’em,” good hold or 
bad. I am not advising anybody else to 
shoot a 16 in preference to a 12, knowing 
that there is no such thing as improving a 
trap gun by reducing the gauge. However, 
Geo. C. Clough, writing recently, mentions 
a Texas 20 bore man who broke 134 
straight, so a 20 bore will hit ’em. So will 
about any other gun, and I might add about 
any other load. I have broken twenty-four 
in twenty-five with a No. 6 shot, and would 
about as soon take chances with 6s in a 
full choke 12 as any other size. I once saw 
a good trap shot take an open bored 20 
auge and No. 4 shot, with which he broke 
5 per cent. However, and notwithstand- 
ing, the best gun is a good, heavy 12 gauge, 
long barrel, raised rib, and a perfect sight- 
ing plane, using the standard trap load. 
The variation, where a man is shooting for 
pleasure and practice, is to use the lighter 
trap load of 3 drams of powder and 1% 
ounces of No. 8 shot. Such a load has a 
markedly lessened recoil as compared with 
the regulation 114 ounces, and it won’t lose 
one bird in 100 at 16-yards rise. A perfect 
trap gun for a man of normal strength 
ought to weigh 84 pounds. 

Now how about the shooting? Clay 
birds are not hard to hit; they are the 
easiest darn mark that I have ever shot at. 


o 
4. 
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Enjoy the advantages 


of owning 





BINOCULARS 





The greatest improvement ever made 
in field glasses occurred when Zeiss 
scientists perfected the prism binocular. 
And since then Zeiss has consistently 
added many other notable improve- 
ments to their binoculars. 

Zeiss Binoculars are noted for their 
large field of view, brilliant illumina- 
tion and sharp definition. A Zeiss adds 
immeasurably to your enjoyment. 

See the Zeiss models at your 
dealer’s. Write for Literature 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 






























Alaskan Moose, $125. Canadian Moose, $125. 
Caribou, $75. Mountain Sheep, $75. 
White-Tailed Deer, $100. 

The best head of each of the Big-( rame animals 
listed above, killed and delivered to the Studios 
for mounting, between September 1, 1931 and 
February 1, 1932, will be Clark-mounted abso- 
lutely FREE. In addition, cash awards of the 
sums listed above, will be paid to the winning 
sportsmen. 

The judges of 


The James L. Clark Studios, Inc., 


the contest are three inter- 





Cash Prites am Big-Game Hunters! 
$500 and Free Clark-Mounting 


Enter your fall trophies for free mounting and these cash awards! 


nationally known sportsmen and naturalists. 
Their names will be announced in the September 
issue of this magazine. Decisions of the judges 
will be final. In case of a tie, duplicate cash 
prizes and free Clark-mounting will be awarded 
to all entries in the tie. No entry fee will be 
charged. All trophies remain the property of 
the ‘sportsme n sending them to be mounted. 
Announcement of the winners will be made in 
the April number of this magazine. 

Write today for full details of the contest, and 
of Clark-taxidermy. 


705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York. 








When such champions as Lawrence B. 
Smith, author of “Better Trap Shooting”’, 
and amateur champion of N.Y. State for 
1930 and again for 1931, win with Ithacas, 
and use Ithacas for field shooting, there’s a 





reason; and the reason is that Ithaca Lock Speed 


improves their shooting just as it will yours. 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


Free Catalog aor 
Use 50°" ox 


Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y., Box 10 










Would have liked our =v catalog “LL” 
enclose 4c postage) md for it! 
BowWS- ARROWS 
Accessories and Raw Materials 
L. E. STEMMLER CO., Queens Village, N.Y. 


Est. 1912, Dealers write for prices 
























Only $5. 75 


tion Re waver madefrom fin- 
< 


ste $12.00 elsewhere. 

i. 22, 320r 38 cal. 
th order. Pay exp 

e on delivery, pluse sprees charges. “Order today. 

Wineholt Mail Order, Box 46, Woodbine, Pa. 
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Take the average man who has been trained 
on game and the chances are he breaks 
seven birds in ten the first time he tries it. 
if he could do that on quail, snipe and 
ducks, he could well consider himself one 
of the best game shots that ever lived. 
Now tell this man where to hold, or the 
mistakes he is making, and he will get eight 
birds in ten. Whereupon comes the ques- 
tion of why the loss of the other two. 
Birds are lost by the novice through not 
knowing where to hold. Perfect gun han- 
dling is of no use if you simply point the 
piece the best you know and that wrong. 
He will know where to hold on some 
flights and others he won't, and that settles 
him until he learns. Once he has learned 
where to hold, and it takes quite a bit of 
shooting to do that, he ought to get nine 
birds in ten. Practice may get that other 
bird, practice and study, a whale of a lot 
of both. For me, I think if I could afford 
to shoot 200 birds a day for sixty days, 
I'd get that remaining bird. 

Now then, having a good gun and load, 
knowing where to point it and how to 
point it, what is the reason for missing 
any birds at all? If I could tell you, and 
you could use the information I'd give you, 
it would kill trap shooting. Nobody has 
ever become perfect yet. If he were per- 
fect one day, he’d have grave misgivings 
that he wouldn’t be the next day, and he'd 
be dead right about it. I will fail to give 
some of the reasons because I'll forget and 
others because I do not know, but here 
goes. 


HE first important reason # breaking 

the birds with the edge of the pattern. 
A man may not do that one day, but the 
next day do that very thing. He may not 
do it at the beginning of a match but will 
before it is over. Mr. Smith tells of a 
man who had just broken his twenty-five 
straight. An expert was watching him, and 
his remark afterwards was, “the darn fool 
didn’t know that he was under shooting 
every bird.” Mr. Smith then told me what 
I didn’t know. He says that when a bird 
is broken, the large piece always drives 
away from the pattern. That hint being true 
is worth the price of his book. If the bird 
is not powdered, or a piece is left, watch 
which way it flies, up, or to either side, for 
the bulk of your pattern went on the 
opposite side. Anyhow, practice to be worth 
anything must lead to centering the bird. 
To the man who is just trying to learn, a 
cracked-up bird is just as bad as a miss, 
and he must straightway try to learn why 
the bird wasn’t broken to black powder. 
I'd rather break twenty-four birds, all 
smashed to flinders, than twenty-five 
straight or even fifty straight, with a half 
dozen left in large pieces. Any good shot 
who is merely breaking pieces out of some 
of his birds is out of form and sure to do 
more or less missing; he is merely hitting 
some of them through luck, and that kind 
of luck is absolutely certain to turn on him. 
After a match is on, you can’t take chances 
by experimenting with your hold, but in 
practice you can, and it is wise to do a 
bit of practicing before the match starts, 
just to see where you are on that particu- 
lar day. 

The next thing that causes the loss of 
birds is overanxiety. Undue anxiety af- 
fects every form of competition, but par- 


Lefever double trap gun 
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ticularly shooting either with rifle or shot- 
gun. The more earnest the man, the keener 
his reactions, the more liable he is to be 
overtaken by nervousness. That is precisely 
the reason why ten men can start well in a 
match to where there is one who can finish 
well. Mr. Kimble says that nervous 
anxiety reacts on both a man’s muscles and 
his nerves. When the competition has be- 
come hot, when a bird must not be lost if 
he’s to win, then he clamps down on his 
gun, hardens his grip, presses his cheek to 
stock with renewed force, and his piece 
no longer has its old free swing—he misses. 
Maybe it is only the last bird, maybe next 
to the last, maybe before that, but anyhow 
he misses, and having lost the match with 
the tension gone, he can thereafter just hit 
‘em fine. Mr. Smith says that the only 
way to avoid overanxiety, or to obviate it, 
is to quicken time—just get reckless and 
shoot without caring a whoop; you will 
get 'em. My personal conviction is that peo- 
ple press cheek to stock with too much 
force anyhow. A lightly-pressed cheek is 
just as accurate, provided you are used to 
it, while a cheek pressed tightly draws down 
the eye and causes eye strain. 

A third cause of missing is due to time. 
No man ever was or ever will be a good 
trap shot who hadn't perfected his time. 
Quick time is regarded as desirable, though 
the rather deliberate shot has just as good 
a chance to break his bird, because even 
the second barrel is nearly always in time 
to get the bird. I have seen men who took 
an extreme pride in getting their bird 
right “forninst” the trap house, just snuff- 
ing it out on the instant, but never did see 
one of them that was a reliable shot. What 
[I am driving at in the mention of time, is 
uniform and unchanging time, every bird of 
a like angle broken within less than 6 feet 
of where the last one was. Whatever 
causes a change in time, whether it is a 
miss, Overanxiety, cautiousness, careless- 
ness or a false feeling of security, a change 
in time will soon result in that miss we 
are all afraid of. 


HE tendency of all shooters is to more 

or less quicken time with experience. 
For example, my time is 35 yards, but if I 
shot enough it would probably be reduced to 
33 yards. The advantage of a quick time is 
that a man knows when he is centering. 
If he is slow, then birds are not going to 
be ground up very fine anyhow, and he 
will take that as a matter of course, then 
finding an improvement in his holding un- 
certain and difficult. For a like reason a 
gun that shoots an unnecessarily close pat- 
tern has its advantages in learning to shoot, 
because it tells the story, while an open 
gun will not. After a man’s style is fixed 
and his form unchanging, then he can go to 
a bit more open gun and gain a bird or two 
with it. The substance of this is that if 
time is to be changed and quickened, do it 
gradually and not abruptly. I have picked 
up an open bored gun, and knowing that 
the pattern was thin for distance work, and 


that I had a liberal spread, have tried to 
gain a few yards by a radically faster time 
lt wouldn’t work; I'd miss birds well within 
reach of the gun. 

The trouble with a change of time is 
that every gun movement is thrown out oj 
gear. The gun closes its gap between 
muzzle and the bird too fast ; trigger timing 
is altered and becomes faulty; the gun has 
changed its momentum and does not swing 
through to its old lead; we have to unlear 
some of the things that we had acquired 
and begin to learn to shoot all over again 
Quickening time must come from othe: 
things rather than a far-faster gun mov 
ment; as, more flexible and better trained 
muscles. This muscular training takes the 
form of a spring on which a tension 
placed and then released. Practice with the 
object of furthering that tension. When 
ready to call “pull” bend the body slight!, 
down from the waist, against a certain 
amount of resistance, and then on the word 
it will spring up again, carrying the gun 
the more promptly to the mark. Agai: 
something is gained by the simple ability to 
pick up the bird more quickly. This comes 
from habit, from subconscious reaction 
which is faster than conscious action. A 
man can’t do a thing over and over again 
without learning to do it faster and easie: 
and with greater certainty than he did i 
the beginning. 


OW a word about ammunition, since | 

have about reached my limits of space 
and haven’t told much of what ought to be 
said. No matter how good each make of car- 
tridge may be, your gun will shoot some 
make of shell better than the others. The 
gun itself will make most of the difference, 
but having the gun you will need to humor 
it. Whatever the spread, whether it is a 30 
or 36-inch circle at 40 yards, see that nearly 
all the load is within that spread, and dis- 
tributed evenly. The very worst pattern I 
know is one that centers the target and 
then throws a wide fringe around that cen- 
ter. You are not going to get a 15-inch 
center on the target all the time, and what 
is wanted and must be had is a pattern 
just as dense on the outer edges of the 30 
inches as in the center. You can’t get an 
even spread evenly spaced over the 30 
inches, with no pellets whatever outside of 
that spread, but come as close to it as you 
can. A gun that spreads over a 40-inch 
circle at 40 yards, with 95 per cent of the 
shot within that 40-inch circle is a far bet- 
ter gun than one that shoots a mass of shot 
in the center and a fringe around it that is 
going to slobber and miss birds. There are 
some guns with certain loads that are just 
bound to throw patchy patterns. This can 
be seen the very first time the gun and 
load is patterned. Don’t let anything tempt 
you to tolerate such a load, because ther 
will be other loads with which your gun 
will perform much better. The trouble with 
the centered pattern is that you can count 
it up and get a whale of a count, but it 
won't do you any good—that is, it wil! 
lose those odd birds that we must have to 
get anywhere. As a rule the copperplated 
shot pattern the most evenly, but anyhow, 
first find your load and then stick to it 


-even if you have to send to Timbuctoo to 


get that particular load. 
Good luck to you. The next article wil! 


be on trap shooters and trap records. 
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The author's pet general-purpose shotgun 


A General-Purpose Shotgun 
By Byron E. Cottrell 


HIS could as well have been written 
under the caption “A Rifleman’s Shot- 
gun,” but that would have sounded a 
little too paradoxical. I am going to write 
bout my own shotgun, and I guess I 
vould have to be classed as a rifleman— 
most of my guns are rifles, and most of 
shooting is with them. However, there 
times when I like to use the 
scatter gun. I like to hunt small game as 
well as any hunting we have, and I like to 
smash a few blue rocks occasionally. 
Like many others who use a rifle a lot, 
| cannot shoot the double gun as well as 


are many 


| can the single. Just why, I cannot say. 
| agree that the double-barreled shotgun 
is one of the finest firearms made in the 

orld, if not the finest. Personally, I like 
them. I like to handle them, and I like to 
see them. They are practical as one has 


two different bores to meet different condi- 


tions, but I cannot shoot one nearly as well 
as I can a good single. Of course one can- 

t hunt with a single shotgun, so that 
leaves only the repeater and the automatic. 
| feel that the automatic is a little too 
much of a machine to suit me, and it is 
llegal in this state (Penna.) anyway, so 

it leaves me only the repeater, or pump 


oul 
While on the subject of the automatic, | 


wish to say that while I do not like the 
I do not believe they should be made 
illegal. If a man does like one he should 
have the right to use it. I do not believe 
the average hunter wil! kill any more game 
with an automatic than he will with a 
peater or double gun. I do believe he 


will shoot more ammunition, and if he gets 
pleasure out of it—well, where is the 
harm? 

I wanted one 


more 


shotgun that would meet 
all the scatter-gun conditions and game 
that I was likely to run into. We have 

abbits, both cottontail and the large snow- 
shoe, or white rabbits, as they are often 
loc ally called. Both ordinarily live in rather 

hick woods and brush, and are not gen- 
jon shot at over 30 to 35 yards. We 
have a few woodcock, which are seldom 
shot at over 25 yards, so a_ full-choke 
barrel would be out of the question. We 
lo have a few ring-necked pheasants which 
ire always hard to kill, and generally 
hunted in open country, and one often gets 
long-range shots. And there are foxes 
which are hunted with a shotgun as a rule. 
\ real fox gun is a regular goose gun. 
We have no duck or goose shooting, but 
I like to go out after crows, and this re- 
quires long-range hard shooting. 

Under these conditions I could choose 
nothing but a 12 bore gun. Because of 
the rabbit and woodcock, as well as a few 
ruffed grouse, I could not very well use a 
choke bore, and a modified 16 bore could 
not answer at all for fox and ringnecks, 
so I decided on a 12 bore modified, and 
because the repeating action is longer than 
the double I chose it in a 28-inch barrel. 

For foxes, ringnecks, etc., I wanted to 


use 


heavy charges, and so I wanted a 
that was as strong as possible. 


I might 


even hand-load some shells with pis cic 
sive powder and 134 ounces of copper 
plated shot for fox. Because of the high- 
grade alloy steel used in the barrel, re 
ceiver, and action parts, | chose the Win- 
chester Model 12. It weighs 7 pounds and 
4 ounces. 

Now I am going to tell what I can d 


with this gun. For woodcock I use a scat- 
ter load of 1% ounces, No. 8 soft shot. At 
20 yards this load gives a very even pat- 


tern, fully as wide as a cylinder bore, and 
I am inclined to believe more even. I use 
No. 8 shot, as this size is also suitable for 
rabbits and grouse up to 25 yards. For 
woodcock alone 9s might be preferable, 
but the 8s do excellent work. 

For general woods 95 tte ruffed 
grouse, cotton-tails, and the chance shot at 


a squirrel or other small game, I use the 


regular trap load. If there are opportu- 
nities for many long shots I use Super-X 
with 7s. However, the trap load is the 
one I use most. There is very little ad 
vantage in using a heavier load of ag a 
with No. 7% shot. At 40 yards th ~ 
crease in velocity of 1% dram of powd 
would only be 33 feet per second. I us¢ 
heavy loads only with No. 7s and larger 
mostly larger. 

For ringnecks I prefer a_ progressive 
load of 6s, either chilled or copperplated 
For shooting crows I prefer the same 
load. A crow is a tough old bird, d it 
takes a good load to kill him. I have 
killed many crows with heavier shot, but 
it was in a full choke gun. 


| of IS a proven fact that the copperplated 
hot give a closer pattern than chilled 
shot, also they do not require quite as much 
choke to make their best pattern; all of 
which helps the modified barrel to meet all 
conditions. With heavy loads of copper- 
ized shot the modified barrel shoots a very 
respectable long-range pattern, not as close 


as a full choke, but as a rule a little more 
even, and often more satisfactory to the 
average shooter. If you have never tried 


it you will be surprised at the kills you can 
make at 45 to 50 yards with a modified 


barrel and a progressive load of copperized | 


shot. 
For a lot of home target practice at blue 
rocks I use one of the lower-priced shells 


loaded with 234 drams and 1 ounce of No. 
8s, soft. This load gives little recoil and 
is pleasant to shoot; it will break the clays 
as well as any load up to 30 yards. The 
most of home practice with a hand trap is 
closer range than regulation trap shooting. 
This is also a satisfactory brush load, and 
I have killed quite considerable game with 
it. 

For regular trap shooting I use the reg- 
ular trap load. If you are inclined to be 
quick to shoot you will be surprised at your 
score with a modified barrel. If you 


are | 





| 


a little slow—well, you will have to use the | 
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AV OMAN 
SUPERPOSED 


AN OVERUNDER BY 
JOHN M.BROWNING 


10O7* 
The Browning Superposed, the first 
high grade overunder ever offered 
American sportsmen at a reasonable 

price, received immediate and un- 
qualified approval. 


If you haven’t seen this new 
gun, learn who shoots one at 
the next trapshooting event 
in your section. Ask to see 
the Browning Superposed 
which is already topping 
the list and see what 
experienced trapshoot- 
ers call the “last word 






















Perfect in guns”. 
balance, 
ease of To tell you of the ad- 
handli vantages of the over- 
andiing, under design over 
superior the side-by-side 
construction pe © Sey Sone 
sary—but you 


are to be ex- 
pected of an 
gun bearin the 
name of John M 
Browning, but 


will realize the 
advantage of 
the Browning 
Superposed 
over all 
other over- 


the price $107.50 under guns 

(Ventilated Rib $208 a ——" 

additional) for the lift it to 
vour 


Standard Grade with 
automatic ejectors 
was so much less than 
was anticipated that 
such comments as “I 
couldn’t believe it” are 
common. 


Write us fora Browning 
Superposed Catalog 
OL-38 showing all 
grades up to $374.00. 


ADDRESS 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 
Headquarters and General Offices: 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
Ogden, Utah Liege, Belgium 


ghoulder. 





J. M. Allen, 

live bird champion 

of Australia and distribu- 
tor of guns for all of Aus- 
tralia said, “Not a sign of 
trouble has occured with 
Lefevers in Australia.” 
Thousands of Lefevers 
are used in Australia. 
Singles & Doubles $16.00 
to $60.00. Catalog Free. 


“Who Ever Saw a 

Broken Lefever?’’ se 

Lefever Arms Co. at 
Ithaca, N.Y. RAY 


ee ts bigla/ y 
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full choke gun. If you want to get one 
or two more birds out of each string and 
are willing to pay a little extra for it use 
the super-trap load of copperized shot, It 
will add several feet in range, and give 
you a more smashing pattern. 

Fox shooting is something I very seldom 
see mentioned in connection with a shot- 


gun. In this locality they are used for this 
The 


purpose to a considerable extent. 
favorite load is BBs and 2s. I know two 
fox hunters that are better than any of 


the rest; these men have hunted for the 
past twenty-five years or more. They 
hunted foxes for a living in the winter 
time. Both were keen-minded, bright men, 
and naturally learned about fox loads. 
These men were not acquainted with each 
other, so their ideas are doubly valuable. 

Naturally these men wanted the closest 
shooting gun they could get. For this 
class of shooting the repeater is better than 
the double, as one will often get the chance 
to fire three, four, or even five shots at the 
same fox if it is necessary. One of these 
men used a lever-action Winchester, and 
the other a Model 97. Both preferred 
No. 4 shot, and this is unusual as no other 
hunters would think of using anything 
smaller than 2s. 30th preferred black 
powder up until the advent of the Super-X 
load. With the advent of the progressive 
loads both these men, each working by 
himself, changed to these loads with No. 
2s. One of them told me he would use 
the Super-X load if they cost him $5 
per box—this was before the other com- 
panies started loading the progressive 
loads. 

From the above facts I believe that for 
a modified barrel a progressive load of 4s 
copperized would be the best for fox. In 
open pasture lots it might be a wise thing 
to use 2s. I have hand loaded quite a few 
loads of progressive powder and 1% 
ounces of 2s copperized, and have obtained 
fine patterns at 50 yards that would hardly 
miss a rabbit. I haven't killed any foxes 
with this gun as yet, but these are the two 
loads I am going to try—factory loads of 
4s and hand loads of 1% ounces 2s, both 
copperplated. I have to hand load the 
latter load as it cannot be obtained factory- 
loaded in 234-inch shells—which are neces- 
sary for the repeating gun. 

It is my opinion that for the man who 
wants one general-purpose shotgun, he can 
do no better than to get a repeater 12 
gauge, 28 or 30-inch modified barrel. I 
prefer the Winchester because it is a little 
lighter in weight, and because of the great 
strength of the steel used in its construc- 
tion. The Savage has a very handy top 
safety, which also appealed strongly to me, 
and the Remington with its inclosed re- 
ceiver is without doubt as strong as any, 
but to me the Winchester Model 12 makes 
the greatest appeal. 


A Shotgun Biography 
; DITOR Outdoor Life: I have read 
about all of your fine articles, and 
many other letters by the different gun 
cranks, and enjoyed every word of them 
all, but did not agree with them all the 
time. 

First, I will tell you that I did my bit 
across the pond, saw thousands of guns of 
different makes and sizes do their stuff, and 
experienced the effect of the guns from the 
other side, and will admit right here that 
it wasn’t pleasant receiving most of the 
time. 

After I had settled down again to civil- 
ian life I began to carry out a series of 
experiments with the shotgun and learned 
many things. Most of them you and other 


writers had already told us about, but there 
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isn't anything like finding out for yourself. 


There is where you learn. That is the real 
education. Of course you must have 
theory, but it can be overdone. Careful 
practice counts in all lines, and you usually 
have to pay for it. That is the very thing 
I did in my shotgun experiments for the 
last twelve years; it is hard on the purse, 
but mighty good for the head. 

I don’t regret one penny I spent and am 
not through yet. A satisfied man is a 
dead one and it doesn’t make a bit of dif- 
ference whether it is shotgun experiments, 
business, education or what not—the truth 
is we should never become entirely satis- 
fied. 

I have already said gun experimenting is 
hard on the purse and here is the proof. 
I owned and shot these guns at targets, 
pests and game in season: Three Reming- 
ton doubles and let me say right here 
they were all good, one in particular; 
four Ithacas, every one good and hard 
shooters, although one set of bafrels had 
to go back to the factory for regulation; 
two Parkers, very even patterns, fine finish, 
smooth working but I thought a trifle 
muzzle-light (I overshot quite a bit with 
them) ; three L. C. Smiths, solid as a rock 
but hard to get together when the hammers 
are down (I never put my guns away with 
the hammers cocked, since a piece of 
spring steel will regain most of its snap 
if allowed to relax once in a while) ; three 
Remington pumps and six Winchester 
pumps in the 20, 16 and 12 field and tourna- 
ment grades. 


N AUTOMATICS I have owned and 

used two Remingtons, one 12 Browning 
and one 16 Browning. The last was the 
best all-round gun. It was a dandy but 
how that gun could eat up shells! I have 
also used one or two foreign-made guns 
and own one Chas. Daly now. It is a very 
fine gun and cost $400. It performs right 
and is a pleasure to use and have your 
friends admire. I like nice, artistic work on 
a gun but it doesn’t help the shooting a 
darn bit. I owned one Dan Lefever once. It 
was the F. grade and a very fine gun, but 
how that gun could kick; in fact, that is 
the reason I got rid of it. 

About the best gun I ever owned and 
used was an Ithaca 16 with 28-inch bar- 
rels, No. 1 grade; that was a real gun. I 
shot it against any and all 12 gauge guns 
that came along for pattern, penetration 
or what have you, and beat them all. It 
was a shooting fool. My friend used a 
well known 12 double with 32-inch barrels 
both full, and by the way, mine were both 
full. There were two mallards in a small 
oblong lake and I told him to place him- 
self at one end and I would go around the 
bluff to the other end and put them over 
him. They went as we had figured and 
when they were about 50 yards from him 
he shot at the leader and pulled feathers; 
the bird sagged a little, then picked up 
again. He tried for the next bird and did 
the same thing. It turned them and when 
they passed me almost overhead he claimed 
they were up possibly 60 or 70 yards. I 
pulled on the leader, dropped him, and fol- 
lowed up with the next barrel and dropped 
the other bird stone dead into the lake. He 
used a well known duck load and I used 
Super-X, No. 6 chilled shot. Later I made 
more wonderful kills on pheasants in the 
presence of friends. I did not realize how 
fine those barrels really were until I had 
sold it and then tried to duplicate the 
same performance. I know the guns I have 
now are not its equal. 

Then the fine old Remington I referred 
to at the beginning of my letter was an- 
other find. It had been the pet of an old 
dyed-in-the-wool duck hunter and when he 
departed for other and we hope better hunt- 


ing grounds, his heirs disposed of the old 
gun and I got it. It was the AE grade, 30) 
inch Damascus barrels, both averaged abou: 
68 per cent. That gun seemed to come t 
the shoulder and align itself of its own ac 
cord. It seemed to know just what to do 
and did it without fooling, just like a very 
fine old veteran bird dog, the kind you see 
just once or twice in a lifetime, but re 
member as long as you live. That gun had 
a light, even recoil but, it also had a punch 
that was sure death on game. 


I HAD the opportunity to see the perform 
ance of several other makes of American 
guns, like the Baker, Savage, and some ot 
the lower priced guns, and haven't any 
thing but the highest praise for them. They 
shoot right and are safe. You can hardly 
cram enough bulk powder into a shell to 
cause damage to a Stevens, Iver Johnson, 
Lefever, Western, or Davis barrel. I claim 
the American gunmakers offer more for 
your money than any others in the world 
Just close your eyes and grab and you 
will get a good gun, but as I said before, 
there is a difference in the feel of guns— 
some like this and some like that feature 
so I will say to gun cranks that are on the 
fence: start the experiment game, shoot 
one against the other, ammunition as well, 
and you will learn lessons you can't get 
any other way. If you are a good trader 
you can turn guns you don’t like at a 
small loss or sometimes make a profit. 

I hope I will never get too old to do 
some experimenting once in a while. You 
hear fellows speak of testing the degree 
of choke with a dime; that is all bunk 
you can’t tell anything about it. I had 
guns that a dime fell through easily, yet av- 
eraged 70 per cent and had plenty of pene- 
tration; then again I had guns in which 
the dime lodged at least two inches from 
the muzzle that hardly made 60 per cent 
and very patchy; in other words, a poor 
barrel. The only way I know to deter- 
mine the choke, evenness, penetration and 
center, is by shooting at a paper target at 
least 50 inches square and at 40 yards and 
make sure there isn’t any wind blowing 
That will tell the story. One pattern isn't 
enough—make at least six at the same test, 
using the same ammunition, then change 
to another brand of ammunition and differ- 
ent loading, then get your average. 


Now to get the penetration, hunt up sev- 
eral mail order catalogs, tear out all 
the thick, hard leaves, then take half of 
the catalog, nail it against an old building, 
measure off 40 yards and shoot; then count 
the broken leaves and make a record of it 
Nail up the other half of the book, take a 
shell out of the same box, and do it a!! 
over; then count and get your average 
Then do the same with another gun, and 
so on and on. After a while you will have 
gained a knowledge about gun barrels that 
no book or lecturer can tell you about. 

Now about drop in stocks, I have used 
them from 1% to 3% and did about the 
same average shooting with them all. My 
Chas. Daly has a 3-inch drop, the Ithaca 
2'%4, Winchester 2%, and Parker 2%. | 
can change from one to the other and after 
one or two shots can’t tell much differ- 
ence. I am not a good shot, just average, 
and maybe that makes the difference. An 
expert wing shot no doubt is more sensitive 
to different drops. 

When giving the make and number of 
each gun owned I forgot to mention the 
Fox—I owned two, one a 12, the other 20) 
Both were fine guns. There isn’t much dif- 
ference in performance and balance between 
the Fox and Parker but the Parker seems 
to have a finer finish and more attention 
has been given to fine details. 

Wash. Dr. A. H. Varnes. 











Shotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt. Chins Adin 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per 
centage being published Write separate letters o 
|) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 


All-Around Guns 

Editor:—I am thinking of purchasing an auto- 
matic shotgun. I now have a model 10 Reming- 
pump, 12 gauge, which has a terrible recoil 
inches full choke, matted barrel). 

Would you advise the purchase of a 12 gauge 
with two barrels, ome of 32 inches full choke 
nd ventilated rib for ducks, pheasants and 
casional trap shooting, the other modified for 
raboits, etc., or would you purchase a separate 
single shot for trap and another 
ducks, rabbits, pheas- 
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single barrel, 
eparate automatic for the 
ints, etc ? 

Would appreciate your advice, also your recom- 
nendation as to a good, medium-priced trap 
in, bore and length, etc., something cheaper than 
Smith, etc., and yet accurate.—Paul H. 
Ohio. 


Itnaca, 
Haupert, 


Answer:—You won’t find the automatic has 
materially less recoil than the pump gun, there- 
fore, if getting too much kick from the 12 pump, 
I'd go to a 16 bore, either automatic or double. 
In either instance get the raised, ventilated 

b gun, which is particularly necessary on the 
1utomatic, because otherwise the frame is too 
high for the barrel. You want a level-sighting 
plane, understand. With a 16 bore automatic, 
two barrels, 26 and 30-inch, I think you would be 
fixed out both for trap and game shooting. Game 
barrel for upland shooting would be bored 50 or 
55 per cent choke, and the other full, or about 4 
hoke for trap shooting. I use pretty much such 
at the trap as you have in mind, Ithaca 
6, 30-inch barrels, both full choke, raised ven- 
tilated rib, beaver-tail fore end, rubber-butt plate 
ind cheek piece to keep from bruising the face. 


1 gun 


Have broken ten birds straight at 30-yards rise | 


with it, so it is good enough for 16-yards rise, 
using 1% ounces of shot. That gun is a bit 
though than the automatic would be, 
going 7% pounds. A similar double gun can 
be had in an Overunder Browning, 
either trap or field, with two sets of barrels. 

I do not use a 12 bore automatic, and prefer 
the 16 or 20, the speed of fire making a big 
bore unnecessary.—C. A. 


heavier 


Barrel Length 
thinking of buying a new 
full choke for general 


Editor:—I am 
pump gun 28-inch barrel, 


good for | 


shooting, ducks, squirrel and rabbits only. Is 
1 barrel of this kind advisable? Most pump | 
guns are made 30 full and 28 modified. Why 


is this? 
or 30 full?—C. W 


Which will shoot the closer, a 28 full 
Ohio. 


Answer:—The gun for your purpose, I guess, 
would be the 28-inch modified choke. 
the factories use the modified in 28-inch, the 
full in 30-inch, more as a convenience to them- 
selves than anything else. It just follows as a 
matter of course with them, contrary orders not 
having been received, 
be modified choke, and a 30-inch barrel full 
hoke. There is no particular difference in pat- 
tern between a full choke 28-inch and a full 
hoke 30-inch.—C. A. 


Balance 
ventilated rib Winchester 
I cut the stock off and 


Editor:—I have a 
with extension fore end. 
it seems muzzle heavy. I can balance this gun, 
ind how far back from the muzzle should I 
tie a string to suspend it to get the right bal- 
ance? It is a 30-inch barrel.—C. F. O., Ind. 


Answer:—What I’d do would be to put a 
heavy soft-rubber recoil pad on that stock. Re- 
coil pad with base should be 1 inch thick. That 
ought to balance your gun, unless you already 
have such a pad on the gun. In that case take 
a bit and bore a hole % inch in diameter into 
the butt end and fill it with shot, packed in 
tight. Enough shot will balance that gun. Gun 
ought to balance at the front end of the frame 
You can tell by just holding the gun with two 
fingers right at the end of the frame, where it 
should balance.—C. A. 


Suppose | 


that a 28-inch barrel is to | 
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“LONG RANGE" EJECTOR 


Donald Stillman, Managing Editor 


wrote—‘‘The Long Range double is : 
better than 
Long 


it fits into my ‘arsenal’ 


tually 
The balance of the 


imported weapon. 


makes it feel lighter than it really is. We 


” 


thave brought out a real gun. 


of Forest & Stream, 
wonderful gun, ac- 
a high priced 
Range gun 

all think you 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 








A 


to purchase 





price. 
(30/30) cal. with 24” 
grip, stock and forearm ; 
Carries 6 cartridges, 

September if desired. 


yours until 
All Rifles packed in original sealed bozes. 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO., 


a $45 
tinued caliber in this model) 


tapered nickel-steel barrel; 
Lyman gold bead front sight; 
5 in the magazine, one in the chamber. 
Don’t delay a minute—place your order TODAY 
Write 


Sensational Sale of Winchesters! 










The chance of a 
Brand New 


for Catalog of Rifles and Pistols. 
L-52 Warren Street, 











SPOT YOUR GAME 
WITH A REAL BINOCULAR 
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ALPINE ‘‘A’’ 


is so moderately priced it’s within the reach of 
everyone. Take it with you not only on your hunt- 
ing trips, but on camping, fishing or scenic vaca 
tions. Compare this with others before purchasing. 


ONLY $25 POSTPAID 


This is a new, small, light-weight binocular with 
large field of view and full stereoscopic effect If 
desired you can examine this glass at Express Office 
before purchasing. Sold only on money back guar 
antee We also have Carl Zeiss and Bausch and 
Lomb Binoculars. 

Write for FREE circular 

Established 1894. 

PAUL WEISS, Optician 

1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo. 
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Genuine Browning 
Automatic Shot- 
gun... 16 or 12 
gauge... 3 
to 5-shot 
capacity 





The genuine Browning 
Automatic Shotgun has 
no equal for smooth action 
and handling qualities. Light, 


formerly fast and the favorite of sports- 
$65.50 men all over the world. 

and Write today for our new 36-page catalog 
$61 00 which tells all about this wonderful gun. 


Ask for Catalog 702-H. 
BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 


Headquarters and General Offices 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Removes Leading | | 
from Shot Guns 


NO expert hunter would permit a shot 
gun to go more than a day or two with- 
out cleaning. 


HOPPE’S 
Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 


Quickly removes all leading from the 
barrel and keeps rust away. One bottle 
will convince you. Sold by all dealers. 








Send 10c for sample and copy of Gun Cleaning Guide 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














Learn to MOUNT 
Bird 


Learn atHome by 


Be a Learn_to mount BIRDS. ANI- 
MALS, wait MEADS. FISH. Wonderful fascin- 
ating new art. All secrets revealed, Easily, quickly 
learned by men, women and boys. Decorate 

and den with nature’s finest art. ’SPORTSMEN save 
your trophies. BIG PROFITS for s 
your and mount -e"y “Have 
o be —y of your own. 





Learn from old reliable 
Beantiful cemncann book 
to Learn to Mount 


F REE! Game ~ with dozens of pho- 


Yours for the ooking} Pics Twelt hedes, aaa 












dermy is a NEC Get tais we and na 
lovers—INV ESTIGATE. Cet wantordal TRE 
W—no obligations. nd Coupon Today! 
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Cal. .30-.40 
Six-Shot 












oa KRAG CARBINE 

@ quali ofa yp: 
In fine used 1K, 5 T] 4 rk > 75 
cot oe 





parte gua: 
today for our ree 60 page illustrated 
saving values; Guns, Ammunition, C 
Satis “a —-, all over the worl 
ore er: Mone inded if not satisf: 
; STOKES eS KInK.. 1627 F-8 North 1 


and Gov't 
* Deposit required yy 


St., Philadephia. Pa. 


Mention Outdoor Life in 


writing to Advertisers 


STOEGER STANDARD PAPER TARGETS 


Complete line for Rifle 
& Revolver Target 
Shooters and Clubs. 
Fully illustrated in the 
most com: Arms & 
Ammun 


























catalog 
"Sond 2Scinstampefor 
this 144 page catalog. 

A.F.STOEGER, Inc. 
509-5th Ave., New York 

















“America’s Exclusive Gun House” 


Greatest Bargain Ever Offered 
lifetime 
Winchester Model 54 (Discon- 
Bolt Action Rifle at less than half 
These high-powered rifles are offered in the popular .30 W. C. F. 
handsomely checkered pistol 
folding leaf rear sight. 
A deposit will hold 


New York 
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The Story of a Lefever-Kra¢g 


How one man solved the 


all-around” gun problem 


By H. A. Wheeler 


HAVE a .22 caliber rifle and a high- 
power rifle. I also have a small bore 
bird gun and a 12 gauge duck gun. I am 


a strong rifle crank and also a devotee 


of the scatter gun, as I like to shoot at 
small game on the move. Part of the 
time in my home state the law is off 


nearly all game at the same time, and 
I've often wished that I had all my guns 
along at once! Much as I like to hunt 
ducks, partridge and rabbits, the season 
never seems a complete success unless 
I can get a deer. 

Being a working man and having a 
family, flivver, and an arsenal to support, 
I cannot always have a vacation for a 
real trip into the wilderness for a big 
game hunt. Sometimes, while hunting 
small game with the .22 or the scatter 
gun, I have my only chance at a deer— 
and then how I wish I had along my 
hunting rifle! For general hunting one 
of the imported three-barrel combination 
guns is fine, but they are quite expensive 
and the only one I ever handled had an 
inaccurate rifle barrel. Hence my de- 
cision to attempt a little amateur gun- 
smithing. 

In the spring of 1929 I decided to get a 
20 gauge, double-barreled shotgun, cham- 
bered for 234-inch shells, and fit a rifle 
barrel to one tube. I selected the Le- 
fever because of its low price and be- 
cause I considered it strongly bolted at 
the breech. It was also strong at the 
grip of stock, the latter being fastened to 
the frame of the gun by a long steel bolt 
running through it. 

A friend presented me with a Krag 
rifle barrel 30 inches long. The Lefever 
was then made in only one length, 28 
inches. I made a sulphur cast of about 
10 inches of the breech end of the right- 
hand barrel and this gave me a pattern 
of the chamber, including the recess into 
which the rim of the shell fits. Not be- 
ing a machinist by trade, I required a bit 
of assistance here, so got a friend to 
help me turn down the rifle barrel on a 
lathe. I spent a week, off and on, fitting 
the barrel to the tube, getting a snug 
fit at the breech, but paying less atten- 
tion to the forward part. 


HE rifle barrel was shortened to 28% 

inches over all and the end threaded and 
held in place by a nut fitting closely for 
4% inch inside the muzzle of the shot- 
gun tube and a flange at the head pulled 
it into place against the end of the shot 
barrel where the nut protrudes % inch. 
I then sent the rifle barrel to a gunsmith 
and had it rechambered rather closely 
for the Krag shell, and throated for the 
Springfield line, of bullets. 

While waiting for the barrel to come 
back, I got busy on the sights. I re- 
moved the round, brass front sight on 
the shotgun and fastened in its place, 
with two small screws, a low “caterpil- 
lar” type front sight which I made my- 
self by drilling a small hole in the top 
of the front blade and inserting a piece 
of phosphor-bronze wire and thus had a 
“gold” bead sight. I wanted a Lyman 


type rear sight as close to the eye as I 
could get it. 


I made one that I could 


adjust for windage and elevation, and by 
cutting away a piece of the stock at the 
left side of the grip attached it to the 
frame so that it extended just over the 
rear of the top snap lever. 

The illustrations show how this was 
made better than I can describe it. In 
practice the gun is carried with peep 
sight folded down and it can be raised 
into place with one continuous motion 
of the thumb when throwing off the 
safety. 

In about a month the barrel arrived 
and I made a small cut about % by % 
inch deep in it for the extractor. The 








ld a 
The Author's Lefever-Krag 


right half of the shotgun extractor was 
built up by welding and then carefully 
shaped and fitted into the cut in the 
barrel and reamed to accommodate the 
head of the Krag shell. I checked the 
forward trigger with a punch and file 
and then smoothed up the sear until I 
got a nice smooth pull. My gun was 
now ready for trial. 

I did not desire to use the full Krag 
load, fearing that perhaps the shotgun 
action might not stand it. After con- 
sulting a couple of friends who have had 
considerable experience in hand-loading 
ammunition, I decided to use 34 grains 
of No. 17% duPont powder and the .30 
W. C. F. bullet (dia. now .308) for my 
big-game load. I believe that in the 


Flange corresponds 
fo head of 2 


Thread 


28-inch barrel this gives around 2,200 
foot-seconds velocity and should be amply 
powerful for all American game. For 
small game I decided to use 16 grains 
No. 80 and the 150-grain, service bullet. 
| have never made careful: tests to see 
just how accurately this barrel will shoot, 
but with the heavy load I have made 
five-shot groups of 3 inches at 100 
yards from the prone position, and 1%4- 
inch, five-shot groups at 50 yards with 


the small game load, measuring from 
center to center of bullet holes farthest 
apart. 

Now as to its faults: It is a bit 
heavy, weighing about 2 ounces over 8 
pounds, and the balance is far from 
perfect, being a bit muzzle heavy. A 
lighter gun could be made, weighing 


from % to 4% pound less, by selecting 
some other make than the Lefever, which 
weighs about 6% pounds, and 26-inch 
barrels would probably improve the bal- 
ance of the arm. The gun, complete, cost 
me a little less than $40. 

The first fall, 1929, I carried it about 
more than half the time and had lots of 
fun trying it out. I got quite a few 
rabbits and other small game using the 
rifle barrel with reduced load for all 
standing game and the shot barrel with 
the Super 7% chilled load on anything 
moving. I had no chance to try it on 
big game, but it felt good to know that 


1 was prepared. Last fall, 1930, it was 
my constant companion on all short 
trips. 


LONG about the middle of November 
4 Athe rabbits had started to turn white 
and the ground was still bare of snow, 
so one day I called up a friend and we 
decided to give the bunnies a go. We 
went to a fair-sized swamp, where they 
were known to be plentiful, and then 
separated. I soon saw one on the run 
and threw a charge of shot after him 


but the cover was thick and nothing 
happened. I then slipped along and saw 


bunny squatting under a bush. A shot 
through the head with the 150-grain, 
full-patched, pointed bullet did the trick. 
Not long after another was bagged, on 
the run, with the shot barrel. In this 
manner I soon had four. I could hear 
my companion’s gun popping away not 
far distant and, as he is an adept at the 
game, I felt sure he had his limit of 
five rabbits. I needed one more, so 
decided to try another place lower down. 
On the way, while moving slowly along, 
I spied the two long, slender forelegs of 
a deer, apparently facing me, at about 
50 yards. 


Breech view 
of barrels 
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Extractor 









and extends over top lever 


“3 slides here 
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slides in“4 for elevation 


Fastens to frame at 
left side of grip 


or windage 
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Rear sight greatly exaggerated for illustration 








body was practically invisible, 


The 
spruce or fir boughs intervening, but I 
had the reduced load in my rifle barrel! 


Had the deer seen me? Would I have 
time to change loads? Breaking open 
the gun as quickly and quietly as pos- 
sible, I inserted a soft-point cartridge. 
Aiming carefully where I thought the 
body must be, just above those forelegs, 
I eased off the trigger. There was a 
confused blur and the deer was gone! 
Had I missed my first good chance with 
this gun after carrying it around so 
much for just such a possibility? I 
could find no blood. The ground was of 
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such a nature that, do my best, I could 
not follow the tracks. I hunted around a 
long time and just as I was about to 
give up—there was my deer, a 125-pound 
buck, 

He had merely taken a few-jumps and 


dropped dead, to the left of where lI 
thought he had gone. The 170-grain, 
soft-point bullet had entered from the 


front, near the left shoulder, and ranged 
back to the lower ribs on the opposite 


side, just touching the heart on the way. | 


The Lefever-Krag had made good as 


an “all-around” gun! 


The .25-20 Super Speed 


By Allyn H. Tedmon 


NE of the greatest pieces of news 
for riflemen has been the recent 
forthcoming of the .22 Hornet cartridge. 
For years back, certain of our clan have 
been aware of the possibilities of this 
grand old-timer, but it took Capt. G. L. 
Wotkyns to put the revamped cartridge 
on the map. And if you will believe me, 
this new departure will prove to be the 
turning point that the small-game rifle- 
man has so long awaited. 
But my story is not to be of the .22 
Hornet cartridge. For a number of 
years I have been somewhat interested 





Tedmon’s rifle, Stevens Model 45, single 


set trigger. Savage .25 cal. barrel fitted 
and chambered by Peterson. Firing pin 
bushed by Loetscher. Stevens scope. 
Emergency plastic-wood cheek piece. A 
small game rather than a target outfit. 
Mr. Janssen’s rifle similar except a heavy 
30” target barrel by WNeidner, tight- 
chambered 


in the possibilities of another old-timer, 
of about the same vintage as the .22 
Winchester center fire, but more popular 
during the heyday of the two cartridges. 
This one being the .25-20 single shot. 

For several years I shot a regular 
model Stevens 044% rifle, no longer 
manufactured, but to my notion the neat- 
est light rifle ever built in this country 
or elsewhere, in the .25-50 single shot 
caliber. This rifle has the ordinary be- 
fore-the-war Stevens steel barrel. In 
fact, no alterations were made in this 
rifle, and after shooting all kinds of loads 
and bullets imaginable in it, this self- 
same barrel is as bright today as when 
it left the factory. But I did not wish 
to ruin this barrel, which high pressures 
and jacketed bullets are said to do even- 
tually, so I planned for one of hard steel. 

In the meantime, however, I picked up 
a real nice single-shot Winchester with 
the light style of action in .25-20 single- 
shot caliber, with the idea of shooting 
up that barrel just to see how long it 
would last. But my heart failed me, 
the rifle was so accurate and such a 
neat little trick that I finally sold it to 
Alfred Loetscher and from him it went 


oo 


on to Wm. H. Janssen. And of Mr. 
Janssen we will have more to. say 
later. 


The rifle that has done the real shoot- 


ing for me has been a sort of hybrid. 
It is a Stevens No. 45 (44% style) action 
with single-set trigger. A. W. Peterson 
fitted a Savage .25 caliber hard-steel 
barrel to this action and chambered it 
for the .25-20 single-shot cartridge. As 
soon as a scope sight was set on the bar- 
rel, we were all ready to go. 

My object was to get the limit of speed 
from the .25-20 single-shot case, using 
duPont Military No. 1204 powder and 
the Remington 60-grain Hi-speed, hol- 
low-point bullet. I pottered along with 
this outfit for a time and got some very 
fair groups at 75 and 50 yards 
using 16 grain of the No. 1204 powder, 
and 60-grain Remington bullet. My bar- 
rel did not show as good accuracy with 
the 14-grain load as with the 16-grain 
load. And 16 grains is just about all 
the No. 1204 powder the case will hold. 
We have estimated the velocity at not 
less than 2,500 feet per second and pos- 
sibly nearer 2,600 feet per second. 

In the meantime, Mr. Janssen had 
Niedner build for him a .25-20 special 
barrel with special chamber and all the 
possible niceties, and had it fitted to a 
Stevens Model 51 (44% style) action. 
The results Mr. Janssen has gotten from 
this outfit are wonderful. In a recent 
letter Alfred Loetscher has the following 
to say: 

“Yes, Janssen got one accurate .25-20 
single-shot barrel on that No. 51 Stev- 
ens action. It sure is accurate with 60 
Hi-speed stuff and I fear the .22 Hornet 
would not look so adorable if it were 
shot against Janssen’s .25-20 single shot. 
I doubt if the .22 Hornet would do any 
better at 200 yards than Janssen’s .25-20 
single shot can do with 60 Hi-speed 
stuff and 1204 powder. Coming right 
down to it, the 45-grain, 22 Hornet bul- 


ae 
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From left to right—.30 ’06; .25-35 Win- 
chester; .250-3000 Savage; .22 Savage Hi- 
power. Then comes the .32-20 Hi-velo- 
city; .25-20 Winchester Hi-velocity; .22 
Winchester Center Fire; and the .25-20 
Super speed. Note the small cases of the 
two latter. Yet their velocities, with 
modern powder, primers and bullets, are 
only couple of hundred feet per second 
under the .22 Savage Hi-power; and 25% 
&reater than the regular .25-35 loading 
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Write NOW 
for FREE 
Folders 









You’ll SHOOT 
Your Best with the 
World’s Best Springfield 
GRIFFIN & HOWE improved Springfield will give 
you every advantage, Built to suit you in every 
detail, you'll shoot it . . . and enjoy it . . . as you 
can shoot and enjoy no other rifle. 

We carry a full selection of Griffin & Howe Sport- 
ing Springfields in stock ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Finished plain to de luxe. Barrel lengths 
20, 22 and 24 inches. Bored for all .30/06 cartridges, 
the 7 mm., .250/3000 and new .22 Hornet. 

Special work quickly done. World’s best hunting 
telescopes and our unequalled G. . quick- 
detachable mounting; complete with leather belt 


| holster at small additional cost. 





when | 








_ We build the finest custom-made hunting rifles 
in all best calibers up to .505 Gibbs. Famous for 
handling ease, fit, accuracy, functioning, individual 
style and finish. 


For prices, please write full details. Write TODAY. 
GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 
Makers of Fine Rifles—Sportsmen’s Outfitters 
202 East 44th Street New York City 











Keeps rust away 
from Rod and Reel 


HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL 
—the high-test oil used on the 
finest firearms—prevents rust 
from attacking joints, protects 
steel rods, preserves and pol- 
ishes wood rods, and is spe- 
eclally recommended for reels. 
It cleans out dirt, thoroughly 
lubricates and will not gum. 
Sold by all dealers. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Send 15c for this 
One Drop Oiler. 











Notes on Sporting Rifles 

by Gerald Burrard 
Col. Whelen says of the book, “It 
gives more information than all 
others combined on _ English 
Rifles. In its appendix it in- 
cludes the names and addresses 
of the leading’ British rifle 
makers.” 





$1.75 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
| 1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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Made in U. S. A. 


Cal. 22. $7.—~ Medium Size $10.— Hi-Powers $12. 


(Send stamp for folder) 


0. H. BROWN 
Box 163 


Davenport, lowa 








40 in. long Brass bound 
BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE with removable caps and 
fitted with double lenses. 10 Miles range. Can be used 
as a microscope. Fine appearing. Wonderful value. Pay 
on delivery $1.69 and postage. Money Back Guaranteed. 
WINEHOLT CO., TL55, WOODBINE, PENNA. 





Five Sections, Brass bound. Pow- 
erful Lenses. 10-Mile range. Can 
Special Eye Piece for looking at the 
Sun, included FREE. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75. 


Yée cextre, BENNER & COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N. J. 


THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 


post- 
paid 


$3.25 


BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE 


be used as a Microscope. 








| Win the big event because they move the gun straight back. 


Write for circular, and ask your dealer for ove. 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
81 Sicux Falls, S. D. 
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Vacation Specials 
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ve | \@ New Savage 

45] Automatic 

-32 or .380 
$13.00 


New German Zehna Auto, .25 Cal... $ 9.50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal.__.. viseetbidill 
Remington .380 Auto.. 

New S. & W. Heavy Frame .22 on 


Pistol, 6-in. barrel. 7.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic... 19.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel. . 27.50 
New S. & W.; K—.22 target. a - 

Slightly Used Guns 
—— s .32 Automatic. 13.50 

S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police 19.00 
Colt’ s Police Positive .32-20 or .38.......... 16.50 
Colt’s Army Special .38......................-....... 19.00 
Used Colt .45 Auto. . 22.50 
Leather Holster, all sizes 2.00 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers. 4.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
on deposit of 81.00. 
Send r RN NOLD catalog on all guns 
WOLFF 


1641 out = Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 





“SPECIAL OFFER 


For Limited Time 


$4 book for $2 











ALA Himmelwright 


W, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION | 


This has always been one of the most popular 
books we have ever carried in our Book Shop, 
and the new edition is much more complete and 
comprehensive with many photographs and dia- 


Order 











grams which enhance its practical value. 


Today! 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 











THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 


= 

















ae 
J. H. Patterson 
% . 
N. THE New, revised and enlarged 
my . edition of this most popu- 
\ MAN oan lar book. 
N A thrilling story of how 
Ss TSAVO the man-eating lions which 
were terrorizing an African 
Se community were finally 
¢ % trapped after many trage- 
>> dies. It is without a doubt 
— one of the most popular 
books among sportsmen that 
aS we have ever had the pleas- 
a8 PaTreasow ure of offering for sale. 
$1.75 Postpaid 











Outdoor Life Book Shop 


nver, Colo. 


THE MODERN RIFLE 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 

dealing with strictly modern weapons and 
their loads. 

By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 

and JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 

198 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid 

ddress 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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let has little if any more ballistic stabil- 
~ than the 60-grain Hi-speed in .25 cali- 
er. 

As to actual paper results, I have here 
on the desk several groups shot by Mr. 
Janssen with loads of 14 grains and 15 
grains of duPont No. 1204 powder, and 
the 60-grain jacketed bullet. One group 
of five shots, 15 grains of powder, at 50 
yards measures just Ys inch. Here are 
four shot at 100 yards, two with 15 grains 
of powder and two with 14 grains, all 
No. 1204 powder. The two with 15 grains 
measure 1,55 inch and even %_ inch, 
respectively. The two with 14 grains of 


powder measure 1% inch and 1¥ inch 
each. This is 100 measured yards. 
Another group of five shots at 135 
yards measures 1; inch. This was 
shot with 14 grains of No. 1204 and 60- 
grain bullet. Three groups fired at 
150 yards in a wind, all with 15 grains of 
powder, show measurements of 2) 
inch, 2% inch and 1{% inch each. I 


do not have any shot at 200 yards. I 
have one other group shot at 100 yards 
by Lynne Chilcote of Denver, from a 
Winchester single shot, .25-20 single shot 
that measures 17s inch. This load was 
14% grains of No. 1204 powder and a 
250 Savage 87-grain bullet. This has 


six shots in it. As to groups shot by 
myself, I will mention only a couple, 
one at 50 yards of % inch, 16 grains 


No. 1204 powder and 60-grain Reming- 
ton, Hi-speed bullet, and one at 75 yards, 
same load that measures 1% _ inches. 
I do not think that my outfit is as ac- 
and besides I am 
not good at group shooting. These 
groups show stringing up and down be- 
cause of poor holding. But here is what 
my rifle has done on game. 


PRAIRIE dogs are our tough customers 
in the West and they present a target 
of about 2% by 7 inches, when the whole 
body is visible. The following is taken 
from notes kept on a couple of trips 
for this special purpose. Scope sight 
was being used, and load of 16 grains 
of No. 1204 duPont powder and the 
Remington Hi-speed, open-point bullet. 

One dog, offhand, 47 yards, hit in rear 
and opened him up from end to end. 
Another at 70 yards, bullet cut across 
breast and opened things up generally. 
Another at 85 yards, hit in hind leg and 
bullet “blew up” the body. Knocked the 
dog at least 3 feet off the mound. An- 
other at 60 yards, opened the animal and 
smeared him all over. One at 74 yards, 
another at 110 yards, two shots, missed 
the first. Another at 65, and another at 
63. One at 117, and finally I hit one as 
he sat up on the top of his mound at 
even 144 yards. Held on the shoulder 
and hit the shoulder. Meat, fat and 
blood was scattered on for 20 feet be- 
yond. Not a bullet ricochetted. Then 
later another day I shot a big black-tail 
jackrabbit at a trifle over 200 yards. The 
jack dropped so quickly I was reminded 
of shooting my .250 Savage. 

This load of 16 grains of No. 1204 
shoots nice and clean and there is little 
or no recoil. This load must be ac- 


curate or it would not be possible to | 


down prairie dogs with it as it has done 
and is doing. With the sight set as 
mine is, at about 60 yards, there is so 
little drop that you really do not need 
to hold over until at about 200 yards. 
This is not from figures, but from field 
experience. My rifle has.a 24-inch bar- 
rel. With around 12 or 13 grains of this 
powder and the regular 86-grain bullet, 
the accuracy is fine. 

My rifle seems to shoot about the 
same with 16 grains of power - 

e 


Janssen’s tight chamber does with 15. 





is using Winchester cases and I have been 
using for the most part Remington, but 
some Peters. In my chamber I must crimp 
the Remington case to hold the bullet. 
The Peters is thick enough to hold the 


bullet friction tight. If anything, the 
crimped loads are the more accurate. 
Mr. Janssen reports that he killed 


forty-nine or fifty jhawks with his rifle 
the fall of 1930 at “various ranges up to 
around 150 yards.” In a recent letter 
he says: 

“There may be some who doubt that 
the .25-20 single shot is capable of 1- 
inch groups at 100 yards, but I can truth- 
fully say that these certainly are 100- 
yard groups, as range was first meas- 
ured. Groups were made with muzzle 
and elbow rest. The cartridge compo- 
nent combination is: Winchester cases, 
Western No. 6% non-corrosive primers, 
Remington 60-grain, Hi-speed bullets and 
No. 1204 powder. With 15 grain, No. 
1204 load groups, center at 50 and 100 
yards and strike about 3 inches to 3% 
inches low at 150 yards, and about 10 
inches low at 200 yards, at least that 
has been my experience.” These figures 
very closely coincide with my findings 
in the drop of the bullet. Mr. Janssen 
in another place says that he has cases 
that have been fired between eight and 
twelve times without showing cracks or 
splits from the non-corrosive primers. 
This he thinks, is because of his tight 
chamber. I have had no trouble myself, 
also using the non-corrosive primers, but 
I am careful to reject all cases that show 
weak spots. 

And that is about all of the story. And 
isn’t it an _ interesting one? Many 
are there who own fine Winchester, 
Stevens, Remington and Ballard single- 
shot rifles chambered for this delight- 
ful .25-20 single-shot cartridge. There 
is no question but what the Winchester, 
Stevens models with 44% style of action, 
and Remington Hepborn will stand the 
pressures of these loads given. I per- 
sonally do not believe they are over 30,- 
000 pounds, if that much, judging from 
the primers. I do know from experience 
that the good common barrels of Win 
chester and Stevens make will wear a 
long time with these loads. No doubt 
the Remington will do as well. For the 
model 44 style Stevens, and the Ballards, 
I feel confident that loads of 12 grains 


of No. 1204 and this Remington 60- 
grain, Hi-speed bullet would be safe. 
Especially in the rifles of high grade. 


To those owning Stevens rifles of grades 
over the No. 44 (44 style action) your 
action is a drop forging, and will stand 
a whole lot that will surprise you. But 
be careful. Take no chances. 


Y SUGGESTION to those having 

these, either a Stevens model 44 style 
or a Ballard, is to start with a safe load, 
then work it up 1 grain at a _ time 
and stop when your primers begin to 
flatten. Cut down 1 grain and _ with 
the 60-grain bullet, I believe you will 
be safe. And most certainly you will 
have brought your pet rifle up from the 
1,500-feet-per-second class to not less 
than 2,000 feet per second, or possibly 
better. But let me say again, don’t go 
out and load up 16 grains of No. 1204 
and spring an action and blame me. [| 
have spoken the word of necessary cau- 
tion. Take heed. 

And as a final word, may I say that 
not only will this story be of interest 
to those owning .25-20 single-shot rifles, 
but it will also please those who would 
like a rifle of a bit more power than 
the little .22 Hornet. And, in good bar- 
rels at least, you will have apparently 
all the accuracy that the new .22 Hornet 








has. At least within game-shooting 
ranges. And when one realizes that in- 
terest in single-shot rifles is gaining 


every day, the possibilities of revamping 
our old loves should be welcome news. 


Note:—For the benefit of our younger readers, 
let me say, by way of explanation, that Mr. 
Tedmon’s article deals with the older .25-20 
single-shot rifles (no longer made) shooting the 
25-20 single-shot cartridge. This cartridge is 
slightly longer and has slightly greater powder 
capacity than the newer .25-20 W. C. F. (re- 
peater) cartridge, and the two cartridges will not 
interchange. First-class .25-20 W. C rifles 
when shot with factory ammunition and _tele- 
scope sights average groups about as follows, 
for smokeless cartridges with metal-jacketed bul- 
lets, range 100 yards: Low-power cartridge, 86- 
grain bullet, 1,380 foot-second, 2.5 inches; high- 
velocity cartridge, 86-grain bullet, 2.7 inches; 
Hi-speed cartridges, 60-grain bullet, 3.0 inches. 
it will, therefore, be seen that Mr. Tedmon and 
his friends have accomplished a very decided im- 
provement in accuracy. 

I think that it is rather unfortunate that Mr. 
Tedmon and his friends have shot only 5-shot 
groups. All our records in this country are 
based on 10-shot groups, and there can be really 
no exact comparison between the two, although 
my own experience has been that a rifle which 
averages 5-shot groups of 1 inch will average 
10-shot groups of about 1% inches. 

The accuracy recorded is not quite as good as 


that of the .22 Hornet cartridge to which Mr. 
Tedmon refers. Our readers will be fully in- 
formed as to that cartridge just as soon as a 


rifle has been placed on the market to shoot it. 
I have had an accurate pressure test made of 
the load of 16 grains of duPont, No. 1204 pow- 
der and the 60-grain, Hi-speed bullet in the 
25-20 single-shot cartridge, and the pressure is 
cuch that this load should be used only in Win- 
chester single-shot and Stevens No. 44% actions 
which have had the firing pin hole in the breech 
block bushed, and a new and smaller firing pin 
fitted. With this bullet, no load heavier than 
13 grains of No. 1204 powder should be used in 
unaltered Winchester or Stevens No. 44% a 


or in a Stevens No. 44 Ideal rifle.—T. 
Correction 
N THE article in our Rifle and Pistol 


for last month, entitled “Pistol 
Shooting for the Beginner,” by Jack 
Simpson, the square-block or Patridge- 
type of pistol sight, as distinguished from 
the ordinary bead sight, was spelled 
“Partridge.” It was correctly spelled in 
the article submitted by Mr. Simpson but, 
in the hands of our printers, Patridge 
became “Partridge’—an error which pis- 
tol cranks resent as vigorously as anglers 
always protest the spelling of “turle 
knot” as “turtle.” Although this note is 
written just as the July issue is coming 
off the presses, and before it has gone 
into circulation, we are anticipating that 
many readers will write to us on the sub- 
ject and that Col. Whelen and Jack Simp- 
son will have apoplexy. 


Ritleéristol Queries 


answered 


Col Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


section 





How Fast Is an Elk? 
Editor:—For the first time in my life, I plan to 
hunt elk this season, using Winchester Model 54 
N. R. A. type rifle, .270 caliber, with Winchester 


cartridges. Of course I have the tables of 
ballistics for the cartridges, but have nothing 
but my imagination to give me the speed of 


running elk. I am wondering if you could give 
me something that would enable me to estimate 
how far ahead of the point I want to hit I 
in order to hit a running elk, say, 


should aim, 

running at full speed and at right angles to 
the line of fire. Of course the distance will 
vary with each elk, depending on the elk, the 


distance to the elk, the angle to the line of fire, 
and whether going up or downhill, but I thought 
it might be you could give me some ideas that 


Outdoor Life e) Outdoor Recreation 


would help me in working out this problem. I 
will very much appreciate anything you have to 
say on this subject.—Edgar S. Shumate, Va. 


Answer:—You could not possibly have chosen 
a better rifle than the new .270 Winchester 
Model 54 Rifle, N. R. A. type. Be sure to get a 
copy of “Training Regulations 150-5,” and prac- 
tice the trigger squeeze and rapid fire exercises in 
your room with empty rifle, and afterwards on 
the range with ammunition. This will do more 
to improve your game shooting and assure suc- 
cess than all else combined. 

It is just impossible to give any specific direc- 
tions as to where to aim on a running elk. Speed, 
direction, and range all have their influence. But 
more important than anything else is the speed | 


of one’s personal reaction—that is, how much 
time elapses from the time one decides to 
squeeze the trigger until the sear actually re- 


leases the firing pin. This is the one important 
thing, and I don’t know of any way a man can 
get a worth-while line on this except by actual 
practice on a running deer target. 

It is very seldom indeed that we ever get 
a shot at an elk running full speed broadside. 
Usually, if he is moving, he is trotting or climb- 
ing away from one, and his actual movement 
with relation to the line of aim is slow, and 
requires little or no lead. In fact, with a rifle 
having the extremely high velocity of the .270 
Winchester, I should say that, with a man of 
average reaction, no lead at all would be neces 
sary. The front sight should be swung low down, 
slightly back of the shoulder (or if the animal is 
of the hind 


going away, then in the center 
quarters), and the trigger eased off. If, how- 
ever, the elk is running fast broadside, one might 


pull when the front sight touches the point of the 
chest. I do not think any greater lead will be 
necessary up to 200 yards certainly. One of the 
very great advantages of the .270 cartridge is 
that the very high velocity and the construction 
of the Winchester make of bullet give such ex- 
plosive effect that hits far back in the abdominal 
cavity practically always stop the animal, and 
this makes up for lots of errors in lead. Better, 
therefore, err in the direction of too little lead 
than too much. 

It is of the greatest advantage to master the 
mechanism of rapid fire as described in the 
chapter on rapid fire in ‘“‘Training Regulations 
150-5," to be able to swing quickly onto the big 
brawn behind the shoulder and about three-quar- 
ters way down from withers to breast, and then 
to ease off the trigger just as the front sight 
swings on this spot. Then instantly your right 
hand flies to the bolt and functions it quickly, 
while your left hand pulls the butt back hard 
against the shoulder to keep the rifle in position 
at the shoulder, and your eye is kept steadily 
on the game. Quickly you swing on again for 
the next shot. See all the details of this in the 
instructions for the rapid fire exercise. You can 
perfect yourself in all the details of this in your 
own room, dry shooting at little miniature sil- 
houettes of elk stuck on your windowpane, or 
against a well-lighted wall. But all of this dry 


shooting must be polished off with four or five 
afternoons on the range, just before going into 
the mountains. 

If a sportsman will practice in this way, he 


will surprise himself with the way he improves 
He will find that he has become a far better game 
shot than nine-tenths of the sportsmen and guides 
he meets.—7. W. 
Metal Fouling 

Editor:—I am wondering if I can ask a ques- 
tion in regard to a Krag Carbine which I have 
just purchased. The barrel is in fair shape, no 
rust, but the grooves are a trifle rough. The bar- 
rel metal fouls to some extent using the Western 
180-grain bullet with Lubaloy Jacket. Could this 
be corrected? Could the present barrel be re- 
blued by one having no experience?—E. F. Kibby, 
Ida. 


Answer:—I am enclosing a memorandum on 
the Krag rifle for your information. It is quite 
unusual for any bullet like the Western Lubaloy 
bullet to give metal fouling in any barrel. I do 
not think it does give metal fouling in your rifle, 
but it probably gives a slight and exceedingly 
thin copper plating to the bore. All 
this. This slight copper plating does no harm 
and need not be removed. As to whether your 
carbine requires rebarreling or not depends en- 
tirely upon what accuracy it gives. Also, I do 
not know whether you are enough of a trained 
rifleman to test a rifle reliably for accuracy. A 
carbine used with military sights and fired at a 
bull’s-eye target should give about 8-inch groups 
at 200 yards with good ammunition. 

All sharp-pointed bullets catch on the base of | 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


made by the makers 
of the superior W.&C. 
Scott English Guns. 
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accurate, silent, 
powerful, 
smokeless 
We al 
é pli Bey “Mark 1” $15 
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\ Send 25c in stamps for new 
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rms Catalog, containi — 
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The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 
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NOSKE’S 
FIELDSCOPE 
and Mounts 

Sturdy, compact and reliable, with 


perfect adjustments and long eye relief. 
We attach your instrument, 


R. NOSKE, San Carlos, Calif. 
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au al KICK evils 
The Sealed 
Noshoc Celts 
Stop Shocks 
UT this Recoil Pad on your shotgun 
or rifle and shoot your best. Prevents 
shock, butt skid, muzzle flip. Successful 
12 years. Keep yours a year—money back 
if not satisfied. At your dealer’s, or di- 


rect—$3.25. Please send pencil outline of 
gun butt. Folder FREE. 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER Co. 
205 City Point New Haven, Conn, 




















THE NEW 1931 “NO KICK COMING” PAD 


Moulded 
red rubber 
imbed ded 
with metal 
base. 

ly 
structed cushion base insures no breakage. 
5 a yours today, $3.25. Free ae 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 
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RAK Ey POCKET PRISM 
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3% to 8 power $13 upward. Pocket 
6 power, universal prism binocular 
$15. We carry everythingin glasses 
and guar tion or refund. 
$35 Stereosco: et; 8 power 
Foon.’ oz., 150 Eon Univoread 


rz ALDEN LORING 
Owego, New Yorks 














MUSKELLUNGE FISHING 


By Ben C. Robinson $2.00 Postpaid 
An authoritative and interesting book on all phases 
of muskellunge fishing. The euthor also gives care- 
ful attention to rod, reels, lines and hooks based on 
his years of actual experience. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo, 
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the barrel when worked through the magazine. I 
think probably you will get better results as to 
functioning and also on deer if you will use the 
new Western cartridge with 180-grain  soft- point 
round-nose bullet. 

The rebluing of one barrel by an amateur is 
not economical. An amateur can, by reading the 
best book on the subject, learn how to reblue 
barrels satisfactorily, but the outfit to start with 
him somewhere in the neighborhood of 
without doing the 
make a success of 


will cost 
$25. Without this outfit 
matter properly, you cannot 
bluing barrels.—T. W. 
Stock Refinishing 

I am once more coming to you for a 
I recently purchased a Model 
It has a very lightly 


and 


Editor: 
bit of information. 
52 Winchester target rifle. 


finished stock and I want to put a good heavy, 
glossy oil finish on this piece of walnut. I wish 
to have the fun (and hard work) of doing this 


myself. Will you please either outline the method 
of procedure of oil finishing or tell me where I 


can get such information?—R. M. Richards, Ohio. 


Answer I am enclosing a memo on refinish- 
ing stocks with the dull London oil finish. 

Another method which has given excellent re- 
sults and which perhaps gives a more satiny final 
finish is to remove the old finish, wet, and sand- 
paper down as described in the memo, and then 
cover thickly with raw linseed oil, let it stand 
twenty-four hours, and then sandpaper all over 
with the very finest sandpaper or crocus cloth. 
Again put on a coat of oil and twenty-four hours 
after again sandpaper off. Continue this oiling 
and sandpapering every twenty-four hours until 
after the oil has been on for twenty-four hours 
you find it has not soaked into the stock but 
stands sticky and gummy on the surface. Sand- 
paper all stickiness off with the very fine sand- 
paper, and then with the hands rub a coat of 
Tohnson’s floor wax thoroughly into the stock, un- 
til practically dry, then set the stock ‘away for a 
couple of days until the slight coating of wax 
has had a chance to harden. 

In sandpapering with fine sandpaper after each 
oiling, you do not sandpaper enough to take the 
oil finish off the stock, but only enough to make 
the surface smooth and satiny all over—say for 
about ten minutes all told each time.—T. W. 


Mr. Hoots of Admiralty Island 


(Continued from page 27) 


but she kept on. He was trying to get the 
bears for their skulls, so he had tried to 
avoid hitting her in the head, which would 
have stopped her more quickly and effec- 
tively than a body shot. With tremendous 
jumps she continued to charge; she would 
have been on him in a few seconds. He 
aimed his .32 Winchester Special at her 
head and fired. Her impetus carried her 
on for a few yards before she dropped. 

He then went in search of the wounded 
male. There are few thrills in big game 
hunting more dangerous than trailing a 
wounded grizzly in the woods. He fre- 
quently circles around or lies in wait and 
leaps upon the unwary hunter before de- 
fense is possible. At best it is a perilous 
undertaking for the seasoned hunter; for 
an inexperienced hunter it is worse than 
foolhardy. 

Following the trail of the bear by walk- 
ing a little to one side of it, Mr. Hassel- 
borg soon saw him under a tree, only a 
few yards in front. The bear’s head was 
to one side, biting at his wound. Raising 
the gun instantly, before the bear saw him, 
he shot at what he thought was the neck. 
With a deep roar the bear leaped up, turn- 
ing a back somersault toward Mr. Hassel- 
borg, and arose on his hind feet hardly 
10 feet away. If he had landed facing the 
hunter, this tale would not have been 
told, but he was facing obliquely away from 
him. It was not a distance at which to 
take chances, and with the rifle almost 
touching the animal, he shot again through 
the ribs and heart. The bear took several 
steps forward on his hind legs and pawed 
the air (this impressed Mr. Hasselborg 


very much) before he fell, and turning 
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around, saw his antagonist. He half arose 
to start forward, but the shots had had 
their effect, and he sank again for the last 
time. Only one more cartridge remained 
in Mr. Hasselborg’s belt. 


SUALLY, in our camera hunting, we 

had to approach the bears stealthily. 
Sometimes a bear would sense our presence 
for the first time when he was within 20 or 
30 feet of us. He would turn around and 
splash across the creek into the devil’s 
club in unceremonious retreat. Océasion- 
ally he would rise up on his hind legs in 
order to give us a good once over as much 
as to say, “Look what I almost stepped 
on.” In rare instances surprise would 
make him truculent or curiosity would 
make him bold; then the Old Man would 
talk to the bears and they understood 
him! 

One day last summer a pugnacious and 
aggressive young bear, a regular rowdy, 
saw us, but kept right on fishing up the 
creek until he was within 18 or 20 yards. 
Then he turned back into the jungle that 
lined the border of the creek, to cogitate. 
We could hear moaning, as a bear does 
when he is angry. Evidently he was irri- 
tated at our impudence in watching him. 
In about five minutes he came out again 
and proceeded to make the 30-yard journey 
in a straight line for us, gathering speed 
as he came. The approach looked very 
well through the finder, and of course he 
didn’t look as close or as big in it as he 
would if I had taken a moment just to 
see what was going on. I felt instinctive- 
ly that he had passed well within the focus 
of my lens, but I couldn't stop to set the 
focus closer. They say that once the germ 
of the camera has permeated one the ad- 
dict would go to see his grandmother 
hanged if permitted to take a picture of 
the event. Perhaps it was a streak of 
this that made me forget to take stock 
of the situation. Anyhow, the next thing 
I heard was the rattle of my fine color- 
camera as the Old Man tossed it down on 
the gravel shore edge. 

“Get back there, you fool,” he said 
sternly, “or I'll shoot.” Peck’s Bad Boy 
didn’t know the King’s English. But pre- 
ceding and following the Old Man’s com- 
mand was a de luxe edition of epithets ex- 
pressed with such emphasis and feeling that 
even the bear could understand their im- 
plication perfectly. The blur on my cam- 
era (for so close was our visitor that that 
was all he was) suddenly stopped. I knew 
Mr. Bad Boy with the white collar was 
retracing his steps slowly down the creek 
to join his brother, who was all the while 
an interested onlooker. 

Then I turned around. There was the 
Old Man, with the double barrel rifle at 
his shoulder. His long whiskers were 
sticking straight out and there was a grim 
look on his face. No wonder the Bad 
3oy had retreated from that face and those 
epithets. I simply lay down and had a 
good laugh. 

“Laugh, laugh!” said the Old Man; 
“next time I'll keep the camera and take 
a picture of you wrestling with the bear.” 

“What was wrong with him that he 
acted as he did?” I asked. 

“Oh, he was just bullheaded and didn’t 
know any better. I kept the camera going 
until he was within 15 or 18 feet. Then 
something had to be done in a hurry.” 

The bear strolled off down the creek as 
if nothing had happened. 

“He didn’t never have a proper bringin’ 
up,” said the Old Man, looking at him as 
he disappeared, and his explanation prob- 
ably accounts for it all. 

On another occasion the behavior of 
the bear was quite different, although 
it may have been justified in being more 





belligerent. We were both lying in the 
deep grass which we utilized as a blind 
near the mouth of a salmon stream where 
the bears had been feeding. It was around 
midday and nothing much stirring. As | 
was amusing myself taking a few feet of 
close-up pictures of the Old Man enjoying 
his midday nap, I happened to glance over 
the top of the grass in which we were 
hidden and saw a fine grayish grizzly 
come out of the woods on his way to 
the fishing ground and in a direction to- 
wards us. 

Leaving the Old Man to his nap, I took 
the camera and crawled on hands and 
knees along the narrow, grass-bordered 
bear trail to get a bit closer to the passing 
bear. Had I foreseen that the bear was 
coming toward me on the same trail | 
would have been more cautious. However, 
the grass hid him from view. I stopped 
to raise myself a bit for a better view and 
just then he turned a little bend in the 
trail, and we came face to face. It was 
a mutual surprise of the first order. He 
was so close that had I reached out I 
could have almost touched his nose. He 
suddenly stopped. Time was not to be 
lost, so I lifted up the camera, leveled it 
at his face and pressed the motor starting 
button. He stared at me in amazement 
for fully three seconds, then turned in his 
tracks silently and calmly walked back 
from whence he came. 

I went back to the Old Man who was 
still asleep. My experience was too good 
to keep long to myself, so I awakened him 
and told him of our visitor. He listened 
for a moment, mumbled a few comments 
about getting chewed up by a bear some 
time, and went back to his nap, 


Mutt 
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been poisoned. “They helped us to catch 
more cougars than all the trappers in the 
state will get,” the boys insisted. “It also 
helped out to get a cougar now and 
then and secure the $50 bounty paid by 
the state.” 

As day began to break next morning I 
was out with field glasses over my shoul- 
der, seeking to verify impressions of the 
evening before. It seemed impossible of 
belief and I feared awakening from the 
dream and finding it was only a nightmare 
hard to ride. Almost at once I caught 
glimpses of the dim forms of deer feeding. 
As light increased I saw them all over the 
flat below the cabin and they were but 
little afraid, just moving out of my way 
to bunch up ready to make their get-away, 
if I pursued, or to return to feeding when 
I moved on. Convinced that the experi- 
ences of the evening before were real and 
that these were actual deer, I returned to 
build a fire, rout out my sleepy compan- 
ions and enjoy a hearty breakfast. 

Realizing that the hounds could not 
be used here, we decided to see Al and 
the trapper and learn where it would be 
safe to try them out. We found them at 
home and Al’s dog tied to the fence near a 


‘tiny grain stack to keep the deer from de- 


vouring it. The trapper was anxious to 
show us his method in poisoning and also 
to convince us that he was trapping. He led 
us to a coyote dead in a trap and we pho- 
tographed it. We were urged to accom- 
pany him on the next day’s rounds for 
further proof. We accepted. 

While Al was preparing lunch I could 
not sit still, but every now and then went 
out to count and watch the deer upon the 
hillside and to marvel that every one was 
fat and sleek and that even the big fellows 
had no horns. 








Frank, Mutt and I 
the bare hillside and 
downstream toward where Middle Fork 
enters that last 40 miles of almost un- 
known canyon, through which there is no 
path, except a dangerous one for a canoe 
when the stream is high. So far as I have 
been able to learn, no man on foot has 
ever passed through this weird, unknown, 
marvelous gash in Mother Earth which 
the Middle Fork has cut out of rock on 
its way to the main Salmon—“The River 
of No Return.” People from distant cities 
have traveled far to look into those mys- 
terious depths at a few barely accessible 
points and have marveled when looking 
down some 4,000 feet to catch a glimpse 
of a stream which is a mere ribbon. 

The sunshine was wonderful those last 
days of February, down on the river. It 
made us lazy and we lay upon the moun- 
tain side with Mutt at our feet and 
scanned the distant mountains with the 
glass. My companion soon located several 
big-horn sheep over in “Sheep Heaven,” 
but their protective coloration was too 
much for me, search as I might. 

Chancing to look down into the canyon 
below us, a white spot suddenly stood out 
upon the seemingly perpendicular cliff. 
The field glass immediately revealed a 
great billygoat, seemingly as large as a 
two-year-old white-face. Safe in the dis- 
tance and secure upon an invisible foothold 
upon the cliff, he looked out upon a world 
over which he ruled as king. There he 
preened himself until we tired of watching 
and returned to camp. 


afternoon 
upon 


In the 
wandered out 


EXT morning we met the trapper and 
4 N rode with him to his first baits on the 
flat below the “Mormon Ranch.” He 
showed us how the baits were placed and 
insisted that he counted them and picked 
up all that the coyotes left. I looked 
across the river to where there had been 
cow dogs and knew what would have 
happened to my favorite collie had he 
been that near the aroma of overripe horse 
flesh. 

We were told of the certain and quick 
death these hideous contrivances, prepared 
after a formula invented by Uncle Sam, 
dealt to predatory beasts and birds. We 
then traveled to another point. As we went 
up the trail which we had descended in 
the darkness two nights before, my eyes 
could scarce leave the footprints so close 
to the edge of high cliffs with a river 
flowing far below, and many rocks that 
did not appear soft in the distance. When 
at last we arrived at a safer portion of 
the trail where I could lift my eyes from 
those perilous depths, it was my good for- 
tune to catch the movement of an animal 
far up on the cliffs across the river. Halt- 
ing my companions, we watched five big- 
horn sheep trot down to where a tiny 
stream trickled into a hollow and then 
over the cliff.. We dismounted and lying 
upon the mountain side watched the five 
drink their fill, stand in the shade of 
bushes, and move slowly about. Finally 
a young ram leaped upon a pinnacle and 
stood sentinel over the group. 

These five sheep, I believe, were the 
remnants of a flock of more than twenty, 
whose misfortune it was to carry, over 
those mountain sides, flesh that is consid- 
ered the most delectable of all wild meats. 
Someone, or something, had been an 
outlaw, and I was loath to lay the blame 
upon the golden eagles so common there, 
or entirely upon the cougars, though both 
undoubtedly like young lambs. 

When we tired of watching these rare 
animals, we rode on up to Aparajo Creek 
and just beyond climbed a steep, tortuous 
path to a mesa far above. There more 
poisoned baits had been placed and we 
found a dead coyote, a half-dead eagle and 
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parts of another eagle that had perished 
from poison. 

Deer were all about us and we tried 
photographing some of the larger groups. 
Unfortunately, | am no expert with the 
camera. When my films were developed, 
I could see deer in the pictures, but had 
to point them out to my doubting friends, 
so completely had the groups blended their 
protective colorations with the natural 
surroundings. Once against the skyline I 
caught twenty-three which stood out plain 
to anyone. A fawn, caught lying down 
and only a few feet away, showed up as 
a dark cross in the photo—the cross being 
its large ears and nose. 

Next day we forded Middle Fork and 
its swift current carried Mutt far down 
the stream, to my horror, though his 
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owner insisted he would make it. He 
landed far below upon an island, rested 
and then swam the other channel and joy- 
ously joined us, though looking at us 
rather reproachfully. 

The day was near spent when again we 
forded the river and I, less anxious about 
myself and my mount, watched our faith- 
ful companion, but with little fear. Once 
across the swift, boulder-strewn stream, 
after noting that Mutt was safe, I forgot 
him. 

I rode on to camp alone, turned my 
horse to pasture and was just entering 
the cabin when Frank fairly barked out, 
“Mutt is poisoned.” I rushed to learn why 
and how, and saw the poor old fellow 
writhing upon the ground in indescribable 
agony—such convulsions as I hope to never 
again see—sufferings that I could not wish 
upon the vilest coyote that ever stole my 
pure-bred lambs, killing them for sport 
and not to satisfy hunger. 

Salt was the only remedy at hand, and 
while one held the shaking jaws the other 
forced it in handfuls down Mutt’s throat. 
Vomiting was our one hope and we persist- 
ed until the poisoned bits of meat came 
up and there was partial relief. Those 
awful convulsions came again and again, 
and in the intermissions we had hope. 
Shortly the horrid shiverings and the suf- 
fering returned. My companion could en- 
dure it no longer. He rushed to his auto- 
matic rifle, and, my protests all in vain, or- 
dered me to stand back. Then—it was over. 
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Kindness no doubt, and what I have some- 
times thought one human friend should, in 
the spirit of mercy, do for a loved human 
companion, when there is left no hope— 
only agony. 

We carried our companion of many 
ne’er-to-be-forgotten hunts, down _ beside 
the stream whose waters were rushing 
noisily into the unknown canyon, so like 
the historic Styx, and with an old miner’s 
shovel dug his last resging place. We closed 
and placed a bit of green above those eyes 
which had so piteously asked for the help 
we were unable to give. We rounded the 
top of that burial place and at its head 
left as marker, a large smooth boulder. 

My companion hurried away but I 
paused a moment, as is our custom beside 
the final resting place of our loved ones, 
and listened to the mournful sound of the 
wind coming down the canyon through the 
fir trees. Some commotion drew my atten- 
tion and turning I saw that my companion 
had caught his horse, snatched up his rifle, 
thrown out an empty shell and inserted a 
loaded one. He leaped upon his horse bare- 
back and turned toward the trail leading 
to the trapper’s cabin. There was just 
time to hasten to his side and falter, 
“Don’t do anything you'll regret, old fel- 
low,’ and he disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

Henry and I sat beside the stove in the 
cabin and let the fire go out. We couldn't 
talk. A long time afterward we heard the 
footsteps of a horse returning and my 
companion entered saying, “We settled it. 
We'll hit the trail in the morning.” 

As we were packing early next morning 
the trapper came down the trail. My com- 
panions were busy, their backs toward him, 
but I waved a feeble greeting, glad that 
he was alive but nervous because three 
high-powered rifles were close to hands 
that were not far from hearts where 
intense anger smouldered. 

Thus was spoiled the greatest of all the 
trips my hunting companion and I had 
ever planned. Poison! How I hate it and 
all its Machiavellian ways! In at least 
seven different ways and forms it has 
caused me trouble and pain and, whenever 
a new pest, bug, bird or beast threatens 
loss to something we produce, the Biologi- 
cal Survey has but one reply: Poison! 


IKE a funeral procession we wended 
our way up the trail to the Camas and 
nothing happened to break the strain until, 
on the last curve, I came suddenly upon 
a doe and two yearling fawns. They were 
between me and the mountain. One was so 
close that in surprise and fear the hair 
rose stiffiy upon its shoulders and neck, and 
as it buck-jumped awkwardly to safety, its 
antics were so mirth provoking that I 
simply chuckled out loud. 

At a dry gulch we decided to camp and 
make one desperate effort to kill a cougar. 
In less than a mile up the barren trail to 
where dry wood for a fire could be had, 
I counted eighty-three deer beside the trail. 
As we made camp at the bottom of a ridge, 
its summit was constantly lined with curi- 
ous deer watching our every move. They 
even lay down so near we could see their 
heads rise at every unusual sound. When 
we shook the bell used on the lead horse 
at night, they rose, stamped and were 
ready to stampede. It was rare sport 
watching them where in hunting season I 
had always worked hard for my one buck. 

With the hounds in leash next morning, 
we searched the surrounding country for 
a lion. Several times we found where they 
had killed and the coyotes neatly cleaned 
the remains. We found a lion track going 
up toward the peaks into the snow and 
followed it until snow was too deep for 
the horses. It was clear that an old killer 
had gone on to another portion of the 
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great circle which he usually completed 
in about two weeks. So we returned to 
camp without having turned the hounds 
loose or removed my .30 from its case. 
Lying upon the mattress before our tent 
in the sunshine we watched the deer upon 
the hillside before us. 

It was our last night in camp and what 
a trip it had been but for that one horrid 
happening! On up the trail next morning 
and to the ranch on,the Ram’s Fork with 
but one incident. As I led the train around 
the curve to the two-log bridge, I looked 
across Camas to see an old coyote playing 
in the snow. I stopped, dismounted and 
was drawing my rifle from its case 
for just one more bit of revenge upon the 
destroyers of my best lambs, when Frank 
came into sight around the curve and 
yelled, “Don’t, you'll pile the whole outfit 
in the creek!” 


UST for an instant I had forgotten that 

though I rode the best hunting and 
game-packing animal that I have ever rid- 
den, he was still gun-shy. Unless tied 
before the shooting began, he was sure to 
stampede. 

Back at the Ram’s Horn we learned 
that the Wilson boys had broken a trail 
out over Morgan Creek and I was glad 
to escape further experimentation on webs 
to reach home. 

A great tale, isn’t it? We didn’t get a 
cougar and in the storybooks they always 
do. I like it better my way—it gives an 
excuse to go again and easily, in imagina- 
tion, I hear old Jerry’s long, drawn-out 
announcement that another killer-cat is 
“treed.” I hope to be in at the finish next 
time and work the camera while Frank 
keeps kitty quiet with his automatic. 

Even in an age of great propaganda 
concerning unemployment, I want no ap- 
pointment as predatory animal poisoner. 
It’s too risky. 

We buried Mutt near the last human 
habitation on the border of Idaho’s last 
great “Back of Beyond.” Trails that no 
tenderfoot would enjoy lead thence to 
Thunder Mountain and the last stand of 
the Sheep Eater Indians and beyond the 
Middle Fork lies the last resort of Idaho’s 
big game. There are many of us who 
would gladly see a great district there 
made into a primitive forest area into 
which nothing but pack trails lead and 
where no cabins for permanent dwelling 
are permitted. It will be, if the interests 
of the “Woolies” do not outvote us, when 
it comes to a final show-down. More sheep 
or more game, that is the question. It is 
never both. The home ranch for my sheep, 
the forests for our game. 


Lions of the Kaibab Forest 
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limb in a large pine about 30 feet 
above the ground. He was panting so 
hard that his sides were working like a 
bellows. Here was Albert’s chance to 
get his lion, which he did in a good 
sportsmanlike manner. They all sat in 
the shade and chatted while I skinned 
out the lion, after which we headed for 
camp. 

When the Ramseys got up next morn- 
ing they decided they had had enough. 
I suggested that we pack up, take our 
time, and go down to the head of the 
canyon where Bright Angel Canyon 
boxes, and then camp for the night. We 
would build a signal fire to let the folks 
know all was well, and the next day we 
would cross the river. If all went well, 


we would be out before dark. We were 
packed heavier than when we came over. 
We had used up most of our supplies, 
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The doe, walking by, stopped to take a 
look at the author 


but now had four lion skins, fresh and 
heavy, and we had taken all the venison 
we could pack. 

The Ramseys declared it had been the 
most uccessful hunting trip they had 
ever undertaken. Despite the fact that 
they had almost frozen at night, they 
had no regrets. We had no mishaps, 
and arrived at the head of the box can- 
yon at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. We 
arrrived at the river with no sun in the 
canyon but it was still shining on the 
canyon walls far above. We unpacked 
and made camp where the Phantom 
Ranch House now stands and enjoyed a 
good supper of thick venison steaks— 
and lots of them. 


E ALL slept late the next day, as the 

sun does not get into the canyon gorge 
until quite late. While Burke got break- 
fast, we all carried our outfit to the cage 
and loaded it. I knew it would be use- 
less to try and make Buck swim the 
river again, so we put him in the cage 


too. I crossed on the broom stick with 
ropes to catch and tie the horses up 
when they arrived. The boys started 


them as far up the river as they could. 
They made it easily, then the dogs fol- 
lowed. We did not, however, take any 
chances on the gray mare, or the mule. 
After tying up the horses, I returned via 
the broom stick and pulley. They all 
got in the cage but Buck and myself. 
We tied long ropes to the mare and mule, 
handed the other end to the boys in the 
cage, one on either side, and in that 
manner they led them across while Burke 
and I worked the winch. The cage went 
slowly, but they could hold the animals’ 
heads out of water, and keep them from 
drowning. 

When we got the cage across I 
had a lot of fun with Burke, who had 
never crossed on the broom stick route. 
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The author snapped this buck before he 
became alarmed. The light was poor 





He was quite balky and shaky but he did 
very well once he got started. I had to 
tie another rope under his arms and 
then to his pulley in case he slipped off 
the broom stick. We all arrived safe 
and sound and right side up, so we 
packed up and were off up the long 
Bright Angel Trail to the south rim 
We topped out a little after three, with 
plenty of meat, lion skins and whiskers, 
not having shaved since we left. We 
had plenty of experience and were hap- 
py. The Ramseys left that same evening 
for New York. 

Things have changed since that trip 
was made. The Grand Canyon has been 
made a National Park. The trails are 
safe and there is a good bridge where 
that cable was. There is a fine camp 
just across the river called Phantom 
Camp, with all the comforts of modern 
life. And while the National Park is 
closed to lion hunters there are plenty of 
them still outside the park limits. 


Random Shots 
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things when they are hungry. So do we. 

I was in a forest of pine and live oak 
near the seacoast. My quest at the mo- 
ment was for wild turkeys. When, there- 
fore, | heard an unusual rustling in the 


leaves, 1 got gobbler-conscious. Stealing 
along behind some palmetto bushes, | 
peered through the delicate screen that 


they afforded. Before me was a miniature 
arena in the woods overarched by huge 
live oaks. On the ground, scooping up 
acorns ravenously, were not fewer than 
200 mallards! It looked comical to see 
them waddling about, quacking loudly. 
Feed in the marshes and the ponds was 
scarce that season; hence they betook 
themselves to the woods. However, their 
performance was not really so remarkable, 
for ducks that frequent swamps (and most 
fresh-water ducks do so at some time of 
the year) are voracious feeders on acorns. 
sé * 


EARLY every hunter has seen a deer 

swimming. It does that as gracefully 
and as lithely and powerfully as it per- 
forms any other act requiring physical exer- 
tion. I have often seen deer in the water, 
especially in the time of big freshets, when 
the swamps and lowlands are flooded for 
many miles. But only once have I seen a 
deer swimming and dodging at the same 
time. 

Fishing for bass one day in a quiet 
creek, with a pool of considerable size and 
great depth before me, I heard a running 
dog coming down through the brushy un- 
dergrowth that clothed the hillside behind 
me. Almost as soon as | heard the pur- 
suer I saw the fugitive, a slim doe. With- 
out seeing me she stole down to the water’s 
edge and entered it without making a 
sound. The ripples that dimpled the pool 
were very modest ripples. When she got 
over her depth, I still expected to see all 
of her head and a part of her neck. But 
no. Laying her ears back along the side 
of her head, she submerged until little 


‘ more than her eyes and nose were visible. 


I wondered what kind of submarine this 
was. She swam like a scared mink, or 
like a muskrat that is positive that danger 
is near. If I had not seen the deer enter 
the water, I never could have identified it. 
The game it was playing was merely the 
whitetail’s ancient one of hide-and-seek— 
common enough on land, but unusual in 
the water. What interested me even more 
was the fact that when her feet first found 
bottom, she stopped, and remained prac- 
tically under water but for the top of her 
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Taking Trout with the Dry Fly 


by Samuel G. Camp 
$2 postpaid 

Written essentially as a 
practical book, TAKING 
} TROUT WITH, THE DRY 
FLY gives the reader briefly 
but completely the essence 
of the art as now practiced 
in America. 

The book compares dry 
fly and wet fly fishing, dis- 
cusses the American dry 
fly method and compares it 
with the English. It gives 
advice on modern dry fly 
rods, reels, lines, leaders, 
and the files to use for 
various purposes, including 
bivisible hackles. In his 
chapters on casting and fish- 
ing the dry fly, Mr. Camp 
discusses briefly the re- 
sults to be attained, and 
how to get them, including 
description of the natural insects of 
the trout stream He also tells just where and 

en to use the dry fly and explains his reasons. 
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face. Within a few minutes the hound 
came up, and during my arraignment of 
him, the doe stole quietly away. 


es 2 

MONG my souvenirs,” as the senti- 
mental song has it, I have a very 
curious trophy, which is nothing less than a 
huge vertebrae of a sperm whale that was 
shot by a duck hunter. No, there isn’t any 
catch in it, and I’m not claiming that the 
way to kill a whale is to go after blue- 


| bills. 





| killed. 





During,a great storm on the Carolina 
coast this ae some 86 feet in length, 
was driven into shoal water. There it 
lay struggling and spouting prodigiously. 
A hunter who was in the vicinity took in 
the whole of the situation. His enthusiasm 
for tackling the monster was by no means 
shared by his negro boatman. The whale 
was stranded while the tide was high, it 
would be within gunshot after the stormy 
tide receded. The hunter was carrying 
only duck-shot shells, but he had with him 
a cast net with heavy lead sinkers, not un- 
like the ounce balls that some hunters use 
for deer instead of a rifle bullet. Draw- 
ing the shot from a dozen shells, he loaded 
them with the lead balls. As the tide 
ebbed, he waded out and began his bar- 
rage on the leviathan’s head, probably 
making the whale feel that there are really 
worse experiences than merely being 
stranded. The giant mammal was soon 
When the gale which caused the 
high tide had passed, the enormous crea- 
ture lay above the breaker line. I saw it 
and marveled at its size. A considerable 
quantity of oil was obtained from this 
prize, and for a long time the vast skele- 
ton lay on the beach. But the section of 
backbone now in my possession is the only 
tangible reminder left of the great creature 
that came to so strange an end. 

As to the negro who assisted at the 
obsequies, he confided to me that his chief 
fear was that Jonah might still be taking 
a ride in the whale’s belly, and that he 
didn’t care to be a party “to no man 
killin’.” 

* * * 

N ANY state game commissions and 
1 hundreds of good sportsmen outside of 
Pennsylvania will be interested in the recent 
attempt of that state to reduce the does in 
its great deerherd by sanctioning a three- 
day doe season immediately preceding the 
two-week buck season. As the three days 
are now passed, and as I was in the heart 
of the deer country at the time, I believe 
I am in a position to report on the result 
of this disastrous experiment. 

According to the law, antlerless deer 
weighing more than 60 pounds dressed are 
legal. Thousands of hunters took the 
woods and killed just about anything that 
came along. Thousands of pregnant does 
were, of course, shot; and in addition, 
hundreds of fawns and antlered bucks 
The hunters didn’t know exactly how to 
weigh their deer before killing it: and 
they figured that a fine buck, if killed, 
could be hidden and retrieved as soon as 
the season for antlered deer opened. In 
one comparatively short valley, there were 
more than thirty bucks shot, while the 
kill of fawns was sickening. Would it 
not have been far wiser to have put the 
open doe season after the buck season? 

For my part, I consider the deerherd 
Pennsylvania not nearly so large as it is 
estimated to be. Who can count the deer 
inhabiting wild mountains? Indeed, even 
in Pennsylvania’s very best deer country, 
the sight of a deer remains, to this day, 
something of a novelty to the average man; 
and many a seasoned hunter can range 
the woods for a week without seeing even 
one. 
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Seasonal Bag Limit 


7 DITOR Outdoor Life :—I wish to send 
you an expression of my appreciation 
of your magazine and the stand you are 
making for conservation and better sports- 
manship. I have been especially inter- 
ested in your effort to obtain a Federal 
Law establishing a daily bag limit of fif- 
teen on wild ducks. While this is much 
to be desired, it is only a step in the right 
direction. In addition to this there should 
be a seasonal bag limit of, let us say, fifty 
ducks. No true sportsman would desire 
to kill more in one season, particularly so 
when one considers that because of the 
scarcity of ducks so many hunters kill 
much less and some none at all. 

The greatest menace to true sportsman- 
ship in the Middle West is the commer- 
cialized slaughter of wild ducks on the 
Illinois River. Here the ducks are fed 
until they lose much of their wild ten- 
dencies and then thousands are slaughtered 
by so-called sportsmen. A _ seasonal bag 
limit in its application would help much 
to curtail this slaughter. Men possessing 
both wealth and leisure spend weeks every 
open season along the Illinois River and 
kill hundreds of ducks. In addition to 
this, there is usually a guide for every 
two shooters, who claims his bag limit 
each day. As a special inducement for 
patronage, those “guided” shoot out the 
guide's bag limit in addition to their own. 
Under the present law it is possible for 
every guide along the river to claim more 
than 1,000 ducks credit in an open season 

[ wish to assure you that your fearless 
stand on these matters meets the approval 
of all true sportsmen. 


Ind. JouHN MARSHALL. 


Poisonous Spiders 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—Probably two 


years ago I read an article regarding 
spiders which would give one the impres- 
sion that these insects were not harmful. 
I am not now able to locate the article in 
question, but recall the mention of the 
tarantula and I think also the little black 
widow spider. 

I am enclosing two clippings from news- 
papers of last year (May and June, 1930) 
relating to the biting of a resident of an- 
other county of this state by one of the 
latter insects. It will be noted from the 
dates that this man was in a serious state 
for over two weeks. 

Last year there were also several cases 
in this county of persons being bitten by 
black widows, all with serious results—one 
death I understand. One of the victims I 
know very well. He is a husky young fel- 
low weighing over 200 pounds but came 
near dying. Was bitten on the ankle but 
soon his entire body was swelled to such 
an extent his eyes were closed. For four 
days he was in this condition and it was 
over two weeks before he was able to 
work. The attending physician told me he 
considered the venom of this spider worse 
than that of the rattlesnake. If the spider 
could inject the same amount into a victim 
there would be little hope. 

A short time ago an acquaintance told 
me his brother-in-law, a big husky young 
man of 230 pounds, was bitten by one of 
the black widows and was in a serious 


He also said a 


for some time. ; 
neighbor woman was bitten at night while 


state 


asleep. Her husband hurried her to town 
where a doctor, who did not consider such 
a thing serious, gave her a shot of serum 
and told her to go home. She became 
unconscious on the way home and her hus- 
band brought her back to another doctor 
who would not allow her to leave town that 
night or the next day. 

I have heard of three cases of death 
from tarantula bites. One was a man work- 
ing on a hay press. The spider fell from 
the hay and bit him on the breast, resulting 
in death before any help could be secured. 

Another case was that of several boys 
who had been in swimming. On coming 
out of the water they found a tarantula 
which they teased until it became enraged 
and bit one of them. He died before he 
could be carried home by his companions. 

The third case was a horse, belonging to 
people on a camping trip, turned out to 
graze around camp. The animal was seen 
to throw its head up with a tarantula cling- 
ing to its nose, and died in a short time. 

Calif. E. L. STeveNsoN. 


Open to Argument 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—As a writer I 

am a pretty good fisherman, but I’ve 
got to get this off my chest. I am living 
on the banks of the “finest fishing stream 
on the West Coast.” Haven't seen a fish- 
erman since about November 1 and winter 
steelhead are here in countless thousands. 
I said I was going fishing, but decided— 
what’s the use? I’ve been going every few 
days for the past six weeks and have to 
eat my fish out of tin cans. I have tried 
prepared salmon eggs, spinners galore, and 
worms. I was going out today and try 
and find one 6-inch trout for bait, but don’t 
think there is one left. Then too, I might 
get pinched if I were caught and I know 
I wouldn’t be a sportsman if I caught a 
steelhead on anything but a fly, a spinner, 
worms or eggs. What I am driving at is, 
I want to catch one of these big winter 
steelhead. They say it has been done. 

I see where the sportsmen of Oregon, 
Washington and California are organizing. 
Don’t get me wrong now, because I be- 
lieve in organization. But they say they 
are going to put the steelhead in the trout 
class and stop all commercial fishing in all 
coast streams. In my opinion, 99 per cent 
of these sportsmen are just as sincere as I 
am, but I think they are misinformed and 
I will try and explain why. 

From all the information I can gather, 
there are as many summer steelhead run- 
ning into the Rogue River these days as 
there were ten or fifteen years ago, and 
no more, and steelhead have had protec- 
tion here for about twelve years. 
fishing and trout fishing has been decreas- 
ing and they blame it on commercial fishing. 
Cutthroat trout have also decreased and 
they are not commercial fish and are not 
fished for in the lower Rogue, to speak of. 
I blame the winter steelhead for conditions. 

When the water clears up between rains, 
you can go up any of these coast streams 
and see salmon spawning and steelhead 
waiting right there for their feed. Try 
and catch one. They will follow a spinner 


sometimes—they won't take prepared eggs 
except on very rare occasions, and worms 


Salmon: 





interest them. But—fresh salmon 
eggs? Sure, you can catch them. A real 
sport fish. But tell me this—where d 
you get the eggs? 

We are 90 miles from a railroad, no net 
fishing allowed at this season, so where 
can you get fresh salmon eggs? 

There are a number of small streams 
here that flow into the Pacific. They all 
have heavy runs of winter steelhead, but 
none of them has the summer run that 
comes into the Rogue—the steelhead you 
read about that take flies and spinners dur- 
ing the summer season. The Roosevelt 
Highway has been completed about three 
years and already they blame overfishing 
for the lack of fish in these small streams 
Still, they stopped commercial fishing for 
winter steelhead a couple of years ago 
It has not helped matters and I think it 
has hurt the fishing. 

Some will say that all these winter steel- 
head will stock these small streams with 
rainbow trout. If they ever catch a mess 
of rainbow here, please let me know. From 
all I can find out, the baby steelhead runs 
to the sea when about 4 or 5 inches long 
The trout size limit here is 6 inches. | 
think the summer steelhead of Rogue River 
is a different fish and should have protec- 
tion. I think the big winter steelhead is a 
no-good sporting proposition and does un- 
told harm to trout and salmon. 

Some of the characteristics of these two 
fish are: First, they don’t look the same. 
Summer steelhead run in Rogue River only, 
and only during June, July, August and 
September. He stays in the main river, 
never going up the small tributaries. He 
averages about 4 pounds and hits a fly 


won't 


or spinner readily. Second: the winter 
steelhead runs in the Rogue, its small 


tributary streams, also the small coastal 
streams. The run is during December, Jan- 
uary and February. The average, about 9 
pounds, is seldom caught with hook and line. 

It would be just as sensible to protect 
mountain lion, bobcat and coyote to make 
the hunting better. In fact, it is more 
of a sporting proposition to run a big cat 
with hounds than to shoot a mild-eyed, 
standing buck in the brush. 

Ore. W. S. Mapte. 
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Bucks Bite His Beard 
While Hunter Sleeps 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.—The 
prize hunting story was told here 
by Pat Upham of Gouberville, Mich. 

Upham, who wore a beard, was 
stationed along a deer run in the 
_Munuscong swamp region near 
here. He sat down at the foot of a 
tree and went to sleep. Two big} - 
bucks came out of the woods, 
walked over and started to nibblie| : 
at his beard. 

Upham's companion opened fire 
and the reclining man awoke, 
jumped up, scaring the two bucks’ 
“away. , 

Upham said the camp barber fin- 
ished the job where the deer left! 
off. ; 


= 7 











This is printed as a horrible example of 
what happens to deer hunters who leave 
their razors at home. Sportsmen with 
&reen beards should bees ially careful 
of their facial spinach. ‘ou can shoot 
ducks from blinds and lions from a boma 
of thorns, but this is the first recorded 
instance of ambushing a buck from 
behind chin whiskers 
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The Musical and the Mute Hound 


IS an age-old question, this discus- 
sion of still trailers versus tonguers, 
and among coon hunters, especially, 

one type of dog seems to have as many 
idherents as the other. Thus it will prob- 
ably remain for all time to come. When 
all is said, it resolves itself into a mat- 
ter of longitude and latitude, of topog- 
raphy of country and environment and 
therefore largely dependent upon the 
class of terrain in which one hunts and 
has his experiences. 

The still or mute trailer, whether he 
be deer, rabbit or coon dog, does not 
give tongue or open on a trail the mo- 
ment he strikes it. He sticks to the line, 
runs it silently, closely and persistently, 
expending none of his energy in what 
some advocates of the type call useless 
babbling, until that time when, if the 
game is of the class that climbs, he has 
his quarry treed. Then he gives vent to 
his pent up emotions in long and lusty 
notes known to all hunters as the sweet- 
est music ever heard. 

The loose-mouthed dog, Or tonguer, 
gives free rein to his voice the moment 
he makes a strike and continues to bab- 
ble and occasionally stop to roar from 
the moment he catches a faint scent until 
the chase terminates in the treeing of his 
quarry, when he generally changes his 
voice to a series of gladsome intonations 
causing the very forests to ring with the 
gleeful tidings that the coon had taken 
to tree and that he has him cornered. 
Every coon hunter will recognize the 
voice of his dog when he is barking treed, 
no matter how freely the animal has 
given tongue prior to this supreme mo- 
ment. 

Personally I admire the dog with a 
musical voice, if he knows how to use 
it. Not the constant babbler which opens 
the moment he strikes some kind of a 
trail, whether it be the class of game that 
is being hunted or not. After all, while 
the average coon hunter measures his 
success by the number of pelts that he 
obtains, many another will secure his 
enjoyment out of the actual manner in 
which the dogs work; which means the 
way they use their voices. How well I 
recall those days down in Tennessee and 
northern Mississippi when it was noth- 
ing unusual to go “bird hunting” all day 
and coon or ’possum hunting the better 
part of the night! How well I recall the 
dogs that made up the dramatis personae 
of those nightly expeditions! Or was it 
perchance the human element that figured 
in the equation? Whatever it may have 
been, the company was good; human, 
canine and equine, for we invariably 
went out on horseback to the place where 
the hunting was done and many a time 
there were little groups who sat about 
a huge fire on the hill perfectly content 
to listen to the music of the hounds while 
“George” did the actual work. 

But here I am straying away entirely 
from this question of still trailers 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


versus tonguers. As I said in the be- 
ginning, it is greatly a matter of locality 
and custom. As one hunter from a dis- 
tance said: “When I am in Rome I 
shoot Roman candles” and so he had as 
much sport following through a nightly 
vigil with a pair of still hunters as he 
did on his native heath with the other 
kind. Through the middle states the 
tonguer seems to have the call with the 





Puzzle picture—a French dog and its 


Parisian traveling case. The puzzle is 

to determine why anyone should want 

to carry a dog like this. Photo from Wm. 
Thompson 


majority of hunters. One of them ex- 
presses it thus: “In this brushy, hilly 
country I want a cold trailer that lets 
you know where he is going and the 
average full blooded hound always likes 
to use his voice; I have never seen one 
still track. I like them fast, but they 
must let me know where they are.” 


UT in some parts of the West they like 

the full-blooded hound for night work 
and the better their voices, the more satis- 
factory they are. When they go out after 
coon they mean precisely that. Just 
fancy what it would mean to have a still 
hunter tree his quarry at some far-away 
point on a windy night when his voice 
could not be heard. The result would 
spell disaster to those advocates of direct 
results. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the hunter who follows hounds which 
open on the trail at frequent intervals, 
keeps in closer touch with what is tran- 
spiring and at the same time his ear is 
constantly being regaled with the music 
that is to him far sweeter than all the 
pretty ballads John McCormack ever 
sang. 

But many are taking issue with these 
views; the still hunter has as many ad- 
mirers as the babbler. From one of the 
former’s staunch supporters comes the 
information that in his country, which is 
divided into small fields where fences 
are numerous, where the timber consists 
of small areas and where it is not fea- 
sible any longer to cut any kind of a tree, 


this enthusiast claims that the still trailer 
does not give the coon warning which 
enables him to get away, whereas the 
tonguer would drive him to his haunts 
the moment he hears his voice. Then, 
in other localities—and the argument is 
well taken—the noise of barking dogs at 
night is prone to disturb sheep and-other 
live stock on the farms of well-settled 
districts, which alone is one good reason 
why the still trailer is to be preferred. 


HE still trailer, according to their 

viewpoint, does his work quietly and is 
practically upon the coon before the lat- 
ter is aware of it, which causes his coon- 
ship to take to the first and nearest tree 
without giving him an opportunity to 
resort to any of his tricks. Indeed, so 
fast does such a still trailer work, that 
the coon is frequently taken on the 
ground. 

Another admirer of the silent trailer 
gives his definition of this kind of a dog 
as one that will not tongue the very instant 
he finds an old trail, but will work it 
quietly until he starts the game. He does 
not admire the dog that will roar on an old 
scent just as readily as on a hot trail. Such 
dogs as these, according to his opinion, go 
at a moderate pace, keeping up their cry, 
whether the trail be hot or cold, and ever 
and anon they stop to give a few louder 
blasts than their ordinary tone of voice, 
just by way of variety, or perhaps to vary 
the monotony or to try the range and pitch 
of their musical scale. And so many 
there are who will have none of this 
kind, but dogs that will open only on a 
hot scent but when they are on a cold 
one they are expected to work it silently 
and fast. 

It is well known that since speed 
runs in straight lines, a very fast dog 
cannot keep up a continuous babbling; 
he may roar every now and then, but 
he usually comes to a full stop to do 
so, for a dog cannot be a flyer and a 
roarer at the same time. And so, as the 
advocates of the silent dog sum it up, 
when one of these mute but speedy ones 
gets on a trail of lynx or coon, the wily 
“varmints” will have no time for tricks, 
but will be obliged to take to the very 
first tree at hand without even stopping 
to make a selection. And that is the 
substance of it; the question, after all 
discussion, remains in status quo; per- 
haps it is as well to leave it so. 





What Is the Matter with 
Our Modern Hunting Dogs? 


Carl E. Smith discusses this ques- 
tion in the Dog Department of 
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FreeDog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP SIN BSALTEY 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


Flow to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, distem- 
per, running fits. How to make dog 
eat and hundreds of valuable hints to private dog owners 
and breeders. Full of illustrations. Gives twenty-five famous 
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Feed Them 
MILLER’S 
Dog Foods 


Hot weather calls for 
Miller's Dog Foods to 
keep your dog healthy and 
happy. Ask your dealer or 
write for free samples. 





Give your dog a real treat. | 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. | 
850 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. gists or mail, 50c, 
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| kindly, pulling him to you gently. 








“TALES OF 
ROD AND 
GUN” 








“Tales of Rod and Gun” ($2.50 post- 
paid) was compiled because of an edi- 
tor’s quest for the ideal outdoor story. 
Harry McGuire, the compiler, concluded 
finally that no one story was that mas- 
terpiece, but that each of the seventeen 
stories selected for this anthology con- 
tains at least one aspect of greatness. 


Specifically, he finds in the stories 
selected these “essential qualities of ex- 
ceptional writing’: action in Zane 
Grey; humorous characterization in T. 
Nash Buckingham; atmosphere in Bev- 
erly-Giddings; dramatic description in 
Ben Burbridge, and zest in Paul Ivey. 
The other contributors to this volume 
are Arthur V. Taylor, Rex Beach, B. F. 
Oddson, Archibald Rutledge, Donald 
Hough, T. Morris Longstreth, S. Omar 
Barker, Van Campen Heilner, Stewart 
Edward White, John C. Phillips, Richard 
Halliburton, and L. Seaver Hamilton. 
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Training the Foxhound 
By L. E. Eubanks 


FOXHOUND puppy should be at 

least eight months old before the 

trainer starts him on field work. Of 
course his general education can not begin 
too soon; the earlier he learns his name, 
“Come here,” “Lie down,” “Be quiet,” etc., 
the better. 

Take the puppy along the roads on a 
lead cord. This is a very critical period of 
the dog’s development. He is young, ig- 
norant, and sensitive, and impatience or 
harshness on his master’s part may spoil 
what might have been a fine hunter. 

No dog takes naturally to the lead. At 
first the youngster will fight against it, and 
do his best to slip the collar. Talk to him 
Then 
pat him on the head to show that you are 
not punishing him. Don’t jerk violently 
and drag him along. Be firm, however, 
and force him to move with you. Every 
dog likes to take a walk with his master, 
and, if that part of the training is con- 
ducted with patience, the animal will soon 
learn that when the lead is attached to his 
collar an outdoor ramble is in prospect. 
Soon he will welcome the lead cord. 

Teach obedience during these walks. It 
is essential that the dog learn to come 
promptly when you call him. It helps, in 
these lessons, to fill your pockets with small 
pieces of bread and give one to him every 
time he obeys nicely. This is the very best 
way of impressing on the pupil that obedi- 
ence pays, and the best way to make him 
remember. 

A foxhound puppy must not be petted 
too much if he is to be used for real work. 
A dog's perceptions are very keen. One 
that is petted excessively knows perfectly 
well that he can take advantage of his mas- 
ter with more or less impunity. Be firm, 
though kind; put your commands through. 

The object in lead-breaking a puppy is to 
make him form the habit of keeping close 
to his master’s heels unless ordered to do 
otherwise. A youngster allowed to run wild 
at the start will never make a useful dog. 


ITH the dog eight months old, lead- 
broken and accustomed to general 
obedience, you may begin the field training. 
That you can best accomplish by the ex- 
ample of an older, well-broken dog. Don’t 
begin by teaching rabbit trailing, as some 


| sportsmen do. The habit would have to be 


broken later. 

Take the young dog to a place that foxes 
are known to frequent, and let him watch 
the older dog work. A cornfield is a good 
place, as young foxes go there after mice. 
Let your old dog go, and he will probably 
pick up a trail leading to some wood or 
swamp. Do not release the puppy yet, but 
follow on. When the old hound has started 
the fox, wait until they circle. If the fox 
is young the circle will be short ; when they 
have passed you is the moment to let the 
puppy go. He will run up to the older dog, 
and get the trail scent—and immediately 
forget you and everything else in the world 
but that chase! 

Watch them closely and see how the pup- 
py shapes. The run will probably be short, 
as young foxes hole quickly; then you 
should put the puppy back on lead. Wait 
three or four days, then repeat this lesson. 
A puppy is naturally curious and imitative, 
and after a few experiences it will under- 
stand that the older dog is engaged in an 
interesting game and will endeavor to take 
a part. The early lessons should not oc- 
cupy more than two hours. Since the puppy 
does not quite understand the game, his 
attention will wander and he will loaf if 
kept at it too long—and loafing is a bad 
habit for foxhounds. 


At this time, or even earlier, the young 
canine should be broken to the gun. While 
it is eating its dinner, discharge a cap or a 
very lightly loaded cartridge. If the puppy 
shows fear, pat and encourage him. Re- 
peat this every day, gradually increasing the 
loads until you are firing the full charge 
Always fire the gun directly away from 
the puppy. Begin at a safe distance from 
him, and gradually work up to reasonabl 
nearness. 

In habituating your >upil to the gun's 
report, and in all other details of his train- 
ing, be calm and unhurried. Making a big 
event of it, yelling at him, etc., will get on 
his nerves and produce the very result you 
are trying to avoid. In the field, even if 
you know the scent is hot, do not show ex- 
citement. If you get him excited he will 
lose much of what he has learned. 


| bp him work the ground in his own way 
at first. His wonderful keen nose and 
inherited instinct to hunt the fox will soon 
make the puppy understand the sport. Ii 
he does not find the trail the older dog is 
following, or if he shows a disinclination to 
circle, teach him how to circle by doing so 
yourself. Never try to lay the youngster 
on the trail by dragging and forcing him to 
it. Make him work the ground with you, 
and lead him to the trail in a natural man- 
ner, so that he will think he has made the 
discovery himself. 

He may show a desire to take the back 
trail. Do not whip him off; he will not 
understand, and the punishment will confuse 
him. Do not be discouraged if he seems 
slow-witted. Puppies that are apparently 
stupid often make the finest hunting dogs; 
the longer it takes them to learn a thing, 
the more firmly they have it, in the end. 

If the back trail tendency persists, you 
can break it by letting him follow the trail 
until it either leads to the den or runs out 
to nothing. Then bring him back to the 
starting point and let him pick up the fresh- 
er scent. 

If there are gray foxes in your locality, 
it is better to start the puppy on them 
They are much easier to run, and den up 
more quickly, than red foxes. Moreover, as 
they do not go far, the chase can be kept 
in view nearly all of the time, giving you a 
chance to study the puppy’s work. 


Snake Bitten 
By W. A. Bevan 
Upsetting some over-honored traditions, 
Mr. Bevan offers the latest data on suc- 
cessful snake bite treatment 
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In the early training, speed should not 
be the object. Certainty of correct methods 
should be your primary aim. Do not urge 
the puppy, whether he is on the trail or has 
lost it. A terrier may do his best work 
when excited, but an excited foxhound 
either babbles or loses the trail continually 

When the trail is lost, help your pupil by 
“casting” or circling over the ground. When 
the quarry is in sight or the trail is warm, 
of its own accord. The excited puppy will 
bark any and all times without reason. 
Such useless noise alarms the fox, and 
gives the dog’s master no clue to the 
strength or weakness of the scent. 

Anyway at first, only good hunting days 
should be selected—that is, when the air is 
damp or heavy and the sky is cloudy. Froz- 
en ground does not retain the scent well. 
But whatever the conditions, the puppy 
should not be worked every day in the 
week, and he should not be allowed to make 
long, wearing runs until he is one year old 








KEEP YOUR DOG 
HEALTHY 





Protect his health and comfort with 
Glover’s Remedies—particularly those 
for the ills and discomfort that come 
with hot weather. 


For Worms—Monthly treatments are best. 
Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge 
Glover’s Round Worm Capsules 
Glover’s Tetrachiorethylene Cap- 
sules (for Hook Worms) 

Fleas are promptly killed and quick relief 

assured using 
Glover’s Kennel and Flea Soap 
Glover’s Flea and Insect Powder 


Disinfect | and deodorize kennels with Gov- 
ernment Approved Glover’s Cresol Disin- 
fectant. Use in the DOG’S bath to kill fleas. 
it EW Book Free—Contains com- 
plete up-to-date information, 
Learn about Distemper— Write 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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DOG MEDICINES 
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PULVEX is guaranteed to absolute oe all 
fleas and lice, and to ward off new attac 

days. Ordinary wders only stun the fleas, t 
revive and me A ney Pulvex is harmless, if 
lowed; non- a aavens. Free 
children’s pets from fleas; they carry tapeworm 
embryos. Guarantee your dog’s comfort and 
bealth with Pulvex, the guaranteed fiea powders 


SET AY NEB IEWS Tne Ine. 
Chicago 


Dept.C-173. 1925 Clifton Avenue, 
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The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 


ComradeFarm Kennels 
Galion, Ohio 


HERMOSA KENNELS 
JULY PUPPY BARGAINS 


Pedigreed Stock | 
| Great Danes, Irish Terriers, Wire Haired 








Foxterriers, Miniature Foxterriers, Bos- | 
ton Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange | 
Pomeranians, Pekingese. | 
| 
| 


Purebred un igreed Orange 
| Coc eS 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
| Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
The best for less 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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A Miscellany 

Question:—I have two English Setter puppies, 
born Jan. 28, 1929, These two dogs have 
been raised together. I Ike to take them in 
the car but they become sick and vomit. They 
seem to crave sticks and other foreign bodies. 
The one female is much larger, they both eat 
well and have a large exercising pen. I have 
wormed them both often. The smaller dog 
seems as if she would like to hunt, but 
frightened, while the larger one would 
not work. 
their yard free from dirt.—K. M. C., Va 

Answer :—Carsickness, nervous nausea can be 
corrected by riding when the stomach is empty, 
at first only a short distance, gradually increas- 
ing and persevering with a ride each morning 
rain or shine. Craving for sticks, stones and 


| dirt is remedied by supplying a mixture of cod 





| the 











| structures, 


liver oil, dry yeast and bone phosphate, a level 
teaspoonful in food each meal. Essential vita- 
mins are also available in raw tomatoes, bran 
and raw bones which should be enjoyed once 
daily. The smaller dog will make by 
best hunter and should be worked alone and not 
pestered by the big dog. Teach her to retrieve 
a pair of quail wings tied around a pad re- 
sembling the body of a quail. This will give her 
scent and hunting instinct desired. She 


is | 
rather | 
There is no skin disease and I keep | 


far your | 


trembles from extreme nervousness and must be | 


handled carefully. I would advise feeding alone 


so that the larger dog will not get more than 
her share. Worming should be done only once | 
every six months and a second dose given in 


ten days and catch any worms hatched from eggs 


| presented during the first worming.—A. A. H. 


Black Tongue 

Question:—I’ve bought lots of dogs that soon 
develop sore mouth or black tongue, and in- 
variably die in spite of expert attention. They 
begin vomiting and slobbering, refuse all food, 
drink incessantly, soon begin passing blood, and 
die in a stupor, or convulsions. Is this a dis- 
ease or improper food?—R. W. P., Texas. 


Answer:—Black tongue is a dietary deficiency 
disease due to insufficient vitamin P. P. and 
usually fatal after vomiting and other described 
symptoms appear. It is readily prevented by a 
diet rich in vitamins and the addition of a level 
teaspoonful of yeast in each meal. The glandular 
such as raw liver, spleen, kidn 
etc., fed daily, restore the balance and helps to 
restore health in early stages of the disease. 
Many regard it as contagious, but efforts to 
transmit experimentally have failed. After re- 
covery they may suffer a second or third at- 
tack. This is not characteristic of contagious 
diseases. Raw vegetables of every variety, fruits, 
and oatmeal and livestock bran may be added to 


the diet.—A. A. H. 


is 


ey, 


Vermifuges 
Question:—Describe and compare Carbon 
Tetrachloride and Tetrachlorethylene, and give 
dosage.—L. E. M., Jil. 
Answer :—Tetrachlorethylene is. preferable to 


Carbon Tetrachloride as it is a more effective 
vermifuge and much less toxic. Either one will 
suffocate a dog if carelessly given and inhaled. 
Two minims per pound weight is about correct 
up to 20 pounds. For larger-sized dogs from 1 
minim to 1%, minims per pound weight is sufh- 
cient. We never give more than 5 mills or 90 
minims to the largest dog. Oils are contra-in- 
dicated and should not be fed before or after 
dosing with these drugs. A medicinal of 
epsom salts should always be given one-half hour 
after either drug to hasten elimination and pre- 
vent drug absorption. Repeated dosing with 
either drug will produce cirrhosis (hardening) of 
the liver. Dogs should be carefully dieted twelve 
to twenty-four hours and wormed. This should 
be repeated if worms are expelled by another dose 
in ten days, before embryos subsequently hatched 
reach sexual maturity and disseminate a new crop 
of eggs to perpetuate the parasites. The dog 
need not then be wormed again for six months 
unless infestation is severe—A. A. H. 


dose 
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Heres TRAVELING COMFORT 


= YOU 
aud YOUR DOG! 


The new Bird Dog’s Palace, with eupeseed Sock 
design. Curved and tapered to fit the ee? your 
car, clamps rigidly on the running-board of any 
car and does not touch the body. 

Additional] room and insulated it is more com- 
fortable for the dogs. 

Suitable for large pointers or setters. The 2-dog 
size, length 48 inches, with curved frontend, whieh 
permits its use also on smaller cars with short run- 
ning-board, Price $17.50. Without curved front 
end, length 44 inches, Price $15.00. One-dog size, 
length 37 inches, Price $12.50. Large Police Dog 
size, Price $15.00. And a De Luxe Rear Model for 
any trunk rack, Price $20.00. Immediateshipment. 


IDEAL FOR 
a HUNTING 
CAMPING 
PICNICS 


... This handy Me- 
geath Refrigerator 
Basket. Convenient, 
attractive, Gussie, insulated—has ice compart- 
ments at each end, with drain valve, rubber gaskets 
and feet. Ideal way to carry fish, game or food 
even on the hottest days. Takes up small space. 
Only $7.50. Order yours now! 

OWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY, Golden City, Mo. 











Flea Soap will kill your 
dog’s fleas, and put his coat in fine con- 
dition. Sergeant’ s Dog Food builds 
strength. Write for a free copy of Ser- 
geant’s Dog Book giving full information 
on care of dogs. Also free advice on 
your dog’s Health. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 
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y ov Prize Winners, sired by 


Ch. Eden Aristocrat 


Strong, healthy, playful 
, | Zomnenters. BEST PAL AND 

CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. 
arentee safe delivery or 
| MONEY BACK. General Crack 
| at om fee $ 


Caswell Kennels, Toledo, 0. 


GREAT 
DANES 


W. R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 


Sergeant’s on | 
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“Sn ak e L Or e CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


. € See ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an end- 
The Sin on Snakes 
’ : . less number of accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
Editor The controversy of snakes dying after Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preceding date of issue. For the protection 
being exposed to the sun for fifteen minutes or | of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable 
so has come up again among a party of deer | persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by 
hunters and we are coming to you for informa- | thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will find 
this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 











CLASSIFIED ADV | Hr I ill 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER. 
TION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. No advertisement inserted for less than 


tion in regard to this matter. 

Two rattlers were killed on a recent hunt, ~ > ~ : 
hoth of them having their heads shot off. One Birds and Animals Birds and Animals 
was placed in the shade under a large oak tree 
and muscular contraction continued for over an 


hour. The other was placed in the hot sun, where MACKENSEN GAME FARM Montcalm Ringnecks 


the muscular contraction was violent and ceased Have for sale a large number Ring- Our young 1931 Ringnecks now ready for 











very quickly. Can you explain the effects of sun neck pheasants, Hungarian part- pone oo a a bred a —_—- 

upon reptiles to us?—H. H., Cal. ridges, Mallard | ducks, Call ducks el ak gp ays! = por rd 
Answer Snakes succumb quickly when left in an Bit ag A... Hy A B- mum-priced birds to turn down for No- 

dry heat and though they will bask in the sun game and fancy birds, and animals. vember shooting. 

to absorb heat during the mild days in the spring Willi J. Mach Yardle Pa. MONTCALM GAME FARM 

and fall, they cannot stand anything like the tem ae y, R. F. D. No. 3, Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. 








peratures found in exposed places in the summer- - 
time. 


B 4 7 a snakes i a cas de s S 
and set up a shade to keep the intense sun of || MAKE $10,000.00 A YEAR Ringneck Pheasants 


The wind blew the shade down and I found one 




















: raising rabbits for us. We pay up to 5000 young stock available beginning Aug. Ist. Three 

snake dead and the other lashing about the case 9 - 2 ve months old, hardy, swift, full-flight stock, fully capable 
$12.00 each. This is a real proposition r . / 4 

in great distress. I have made a practice of keep- and you can make some real money. Send eis eaves —— ng 
3 - - is. ov 3 prompt, personal attention. 
ing snakes as long as a week in flour sacks 25c for complete information that explains 
Last year I left two snakes in a sack on top of a everything. Send at once and find out. Staples & Rowvenee Game Farm 
telephone booth in an engine room overnight and THE EASTERN RABBITRY a "Hollis, I. Mo = 
both were killed by the heat | | New Freedom, Pa. R. No. 1, Box K. a 





Reflex action is most marked in snakes violently | SI AE AR AR a 

















killed. There is little or no reflex action notice- —— K l 
able in snakes which have been chloroformed and enne ; 
none whatever in snakes killed by exposure to Raise Mink real profits from ENGLISH SETTERS, Llewellin-Lavarac Strain, six 
heat, therefore it is quite reasonable to suppose small space. We generation pedigree. Bloodlines of Field and Show 
1 Pr : 
that the sun will kill the entire nervous system show you how. Kanai, Yukon and North- Chempions: Prince Rodney, Mallwyds, Roy of Edendale, 
: be after it 1 heen beheaded land Strains. Recognized best for fur Britannia, MacAllister, Mohawk, Eugene’s Ghost. Six 
in a snake atter 1 1as een veheaded. a 2 : litters of puppies born March-April from matings that 
W. A. B. farming. Large, dark, prolific. High- are proven producers of Show and Field class. Son 
est stock and pelt value. 2,000 kittens blue and orange beltons Perfect development and cor 
Rattlesnake vs. Hog to choose from. Buy from world’s larg- dition guaranteed. Setters of the highest class. $40 
“- est diversified fur farm, Write today and $50 each. E. B. McIntyre, P. O., Silver Spring, 
Question To settle an argument kindly ad- nett ee Maryland (Residence: 5 miles North of Washington, 
for new low prices. 


se if attlesnake bite will kill a hog. lr. E. A . . D. C., line on Georgia Ave., Brookville Pike at Glen 
a a. t e b l og Associated Fur Farms, Dept. 0, New Holstein, Wis. mont, Md.) Telephone Kensington 152-W. 


Answer:—The bite of a rattlesnake can kill a YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 


puppies of the following popular breeds most reasor 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Kostons, Pekingese 


Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis 
AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty 


FUR RABBITS Fifth, Denver, Colo. 














hog just as surely as it kills any other animal, 
but it seldom does, because most hogs have a lot 
of natural armor. The face of a hog is just bone 
and skin, consequently a rattler’s fangs would be 












stopped there and the venom secreted on, or in, 
the skin; feet present a similar condition and the F YOU RAL GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, also known as 
NTRAC ALL New German Pointe cveryus a. : nt 
cheeks and body are usually covered with a heavy Paying up to ano conra TFOR A YOU BASE a ea _— ge ~ ory a > one i 
layer of fat in which the venom will do no harm. a : gun dog. Intelligent, watchful companion for man or 
If you put a tin plate on the face of a dog book, catalog and contract, also copy f child. Puppies $50 and up. Best imported breeding ol 
. I idee ” ma = Swe Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL’S tainable. Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana, 4 
heavy pads on its cheeks and wrap its body in a OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 135A, Holmes Park, Mo. <ccnnventhcmiiinatintialilshaatositelat iilaiaeienetae sdaeaitiieaiie 
heavy quilt, the dog will have about the same OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 
immunity as a hog. PARROTS YOUNG 1931. Mexican hand raised yellow sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 


fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beag 






































Venom injected into the muscle of a hog would head $90.00 Doz., $10.00 Each. Red Heads, $54.00 ; ; : Steen os 
Bi a ge eet a the dae TE wd | Does 86.00 Rach, “AZTRCA ‘young parrots, black ton- | oeundl. Yeuneaters warted OB seme, Alo polsier, and 
i i just as it wouk i the og. f you gue and black feet, $20.00 Each Wire Cash with logue 10c. P _ 12-tf 
consider the argument still unsettled and have a order Laredo Zoological Bird Animal Co., Laredo, “3 
hog to spare, tell me the weight of the hog and | Texas. FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, Tenn., offers for sale 
I will be pleased to send you a few grains of the onneunewr — somes . coonhounds that will please Shipped on fair and 
: P - ~ 5000 RINGNECK PHEASANTS. Hardy, full-flight; onal 4 x: aia att ae * gg i aioe 
dried venom used in all experiments (I have ten capable immediate adaptability to local covers Per- nage BL. ody BB BB m.., yout 
grains of moccasin venom in my desk now) with ——_ et ee ow order. Staples & Lawrence, sescetll.  Gille tee totem Gad talemnetion 
directions for its use. One grain dissolved in | “~~ . : 
about fifty drops of water and injected into the PHEASANTS: RINGNECK, MONGOLIAN, Golden for — bg py SS ae 
muscle of a 25-pound pig will kill it in from fall delivery. Guaranteed stock. Write for informa- rays 1 di wostel train 
u os ti Nel whassaetee. BSth end Cleveland. Léneein Always on hand. All breeding from working strains 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours.—W. A. B. fon. Jvelson easantry, oth anc everand, col, | registered stock. Largest, finest kennel in America 
’ r Nebr. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
PEDIGREED STANDARD CHINCHILLAS, all ages, ETTE : ra scaly 
Pet Snake also new bred Sables, White and Flemish Giants. oy gg ge —, _— ~ge 
> - ° me afl ; a > 2 9 $ or s 3. ; stoc anc yuppies ready ) 
Editor First of all, I would like to know | Meuchar Fur Farm, R. F. D. 3, So. Omaha, Nebr. 8-3 ship and train. Stud dogs at public ian Brood and 
i : gest ¢ cies of snake ; pevenaune “a . ‘ , show stoc specialty. P' s 6c stamps. Stanford 
if vou could sugge t a speci of snakedom that YUKON MINK, THE darkest obtainable Our lit- om Sed, s svantely . Photos 6c in stamps. Stanfor 
could be very easily tamed, and used as a erature on pens, care, eic., is instructive. LaBar’s . a xs 
t i » 7 ; 7 Yukon Mink Farm, Austin, Minn. 
pet in the home without the least bit of danger. , , PEDIGREED IRISH WATER s 
y LE f : c Spaniels, curly — i 
I have no other pets, excepting my tropical mar . < 4 ; . rat-tailed. Also Springer Spaniels, Flint of Avondale 
petal . 4 y , GOLDEN PHEASANTS, 1931 hatched. Wm. H. Co- , y A, ger Spaniels, Flint of Avondal 
fish which I raise, and being of the live, bear- burn, R-17, Box 198, Indianapolis, Ind. 8-2 ces At re es Soggy =~ S Irish Water Spente’ 
. . o ° ° BD ) y » 4 sol eb ) 
ing species, find them very interesting, but < 
ld “ik » to add the d I would . al CHOICE BLUE FOXES at pelt values. If interested, . ‘ 
woul ike oO ack ano ner, anc would natural- write, E. B. Kulbeck, Havre, Mont. EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
ly want something in the form of an unusual puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
pet—something that not everybody has. If, there- | RABBITS AND 8U PPLIES. Facey Corp., 115-R, Val- —- Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fift 
: ; ley Stream, N. tf | Denver, Colo. tf 





fore, you will please let me know whether it is ‘ 


























safe, as well as possible, to procure such a pet, PURESSED Inte Fenatens from registered parent 
I sure would appreciate it.—H. L. S., Pa. > ae Seeeiines. Sees Tare a06 netusel gusek 
- egy age ad : Hunting the Wild Turkey . Priced reasonable. Franklin L. Hubbard, Auburn, Call 
nswer he ideal snake for your purpose is | § ; ” 
the Indigo snake. You can buy a specimen 7 | — By Tom Turpin REY : - - , 
F sy ~ * . GREYHOUND REGISTERED DOGS, bitches and pups 
to 9 feet in length from Mr. W. A. King at | : a = anny ae the kind you can. beat the other fellow with Breed 
sean “ es : | Be : J é _ ing tells. Stockings, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Min: 
— — = me ; ~ —— $ s. = — | guage, exhausive instructions as to 1eapolis 
cre BP ce: “a y om ess, very docile, be- | i simulating every one of the several GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed 
comes tame Piss most. friendly—very quickly, is 4} calls turkeys make, and all methods loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her 
very hardy in captivity, and is an omnivorous 4} used by the most successfu! hunters in mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. 'f 
feeder. Indigo snakes eat birds, small animals, : the —, countries for calling up IRISH WA SPANIEL N 1 k 
; mahee - "ed these fine birds. : VATER } pups. Natural workers or 
fish and toads, and other snakes. They are in : 2 pheasants and ducks. Champion Montasula Tim at 
veterate cannibals and so must be kept apart ; $1.50 Postpaid stud. Montasula Kennels, Missoula, Mont 6 
from other small snakes. If you decide to buy | & OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
) . i 
an Indigo snake, write me again for any further > Denver, Colo. 50 WELL BROKE Beagles = rabbit dogs; also g00 
° oo ~ . > started young dogs. R. Foller, 549 E. King St 
information you may need.—W’. A. B. 7 York. Pa ° 
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Kennel Arms 
’ _— ~ — Seaman r = j 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS, genuine zurly coated, top cil nd ED copper-cased, non fouling bu 
~ Dp - sateen lets for High Powered sporting rifies are SUPER 
knot rat-tails, registered in A. K. C. Puppies all ages .* ‘ ; 7 —e oe e , ‘ ; 
; accurate and wonderfully efficient game stoppers All 
Youngsters from six to twelve months. Also thoroughly inquiries and orders receive prompt attention. Western 
sined dogs. Two fine brood matrons. Twelve beautiful Tool & Copper Wks., Box 856, Oakland, "California 
tuds. Largest, most sanitary kennels in America. Min- 2 : : = 
sota Kennels, Rush City, Minn MODEL 12 WINCHESTER completely inletted, plain 
ee walnut stock blanks, 12, , 20 gauge, $3.50 eact 
COONHUNTERS NOW OFFERING choice selections from | Postpaid. Give drop and if for straight or pistol grip. Ex 
mong hundreds of th best coon, skunk, opossum tension slide handle blanks inletted, $2.00 postpaid 
ig the Ozarks have to offer. Also have some extra | Jon Crowe, 2713 Duncan, St. Joseph, _ 
coonhound pups six months old $10 each. Enclose | G UNS, AMMU NITION, RELOADING supplies ) 
tar or price list and reference. Edward Ferguson, | for catalog Joseph O’Connor, 1017 First 
tooneville, Arkansas. | Baker, Oregon 
ee ae eee a an ao FOR SALE: 32 Remington model 8-A. Guaranteed like 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: PUPPIES and youngsters. Best new, $35. Arthur Mews, 1119-No. 26 St., Milwaukee 
bloodlines Eligible to registration. Also litter of Wis 
rebred English setter puppies from trafned parents. = ——_________— a 
No papers. Summer prices. G. A. Sigel, Box 55, Route | GUN "RESTOCKING, — PLAIN. or fancy. Prices reasor 
° Cnartetie NC able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohi 
F: ak aa _ _July 32 
\ TENTION HUNTERS! WILL furnish you the best 
oon, opossum, mink, skunk, rabbit, and foxhounds SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 
ip, shipped for trial Write for free literature show- For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools 
g pictures and breeding. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
|. Kentucky and cast bullets. yun repairs, remodeling, and ‘special shells, 
ACY 2 sights fitted. Let us know your wants. 
SF} TTERS AND POINTERS, fox and cat hounds, wolf YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 
i deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, bear and - — ieieiae 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds Shipped on 
trial. Catalog 10 cts. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, 
Kentucky tf 
00 BUYS A two year old coonhound, treeing good; | 
ped tree and catch several coons and opossums last | || Special—1 doz. assorted Midget-Eyed Dry Flies, 
redbone and bluetick stock; good voice; clear of |} patterns, $1.00 per assortment. 
es or blemishes; stock proof. T. J. alton, azel, : 2 ain 
" or emishe tock proo T Dalton, Haze } Ogden Smith Double Wing Snelled Dry Flies, 
oa “ ; - 
| 25 yd. Enamelled Lines 25c each. 
FOR SALE: TWO beautiful brown water spaniel pups 
emales, 6 months old Registered $15.00 each, 1127-17th St. 
$25.00 for the two Dr. M. E. Hoag, 5310 Templeton 
St Los Angeles, Calif — — 





AIR E DAL E PUPPIES, STRONG healthy, playful young- 
and Satisfac- 











ers, fine companions, guards hunters. 
tior safe delivery guaranteed. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, 
oO 
ENG LISH AND IRISH setter pups, Springers and 
Iris Water Spaniel pups All eligible to register. 
Males $15; females $10. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr 
SP nine ER PUPPIES, ALL ages, leading bloodlines 


ery reasonable. All papers. Grown stock. Describe kind 
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Arm 


BOND 











Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata<- 
logue on hand loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


815 W. 5th St. Wilmington, Del. 














Fishing Tackle That’s Fit For Fishing 


Every fly fisherman 


Everything for the 


E. H. STEUCK 


15 hooks. Two each of 6 different 

should have this assortment. 
Hooks and all patterns $1.50 doz. 

fisherman. Prices quoted on request. 


Denver, Colo. 


Size 


all 


sizes. 














GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 


men as 
answer 


t 
to 


staff 
and 


Its 
Hatcher 
of any 
obligation 
Rifleman, 


of experts includes such 
Askins, who will personally 
American Rifleman subscriber 

in sending for this sample 
Dept. A, Barr Building, Was! 


firearms. 
Whelen, 

questions 
under no 
American 
ton, D. C 




































































ed Springer Spaniel Kennels, Ida Grove, lowa. tf STC itt aman : aoe 
annie QUICK METHOD BLUING solution, $1.00; Old Eng 
W con " . s ‘. lish Stock finishing oil, $1.00; Lapping compound for 
ORLD’S LARG HOUND Kennels Offers: Quality : ‘ - . . aot a arg 
me inting dogs. Sold Cheap. Trial Allowed. Literature a ae Se. Fil — oat —- | * 
~~ * * 1 Bae 1 8-9 de o sata -: r, $2 : ( English Stock olish 
Free Dixie Kennels, Inc B12, Herrick, Il. S-6 $1.00 Circular on request Jas ’. Jiowe, Riflemaker 
id Guns ) 2435 E i 1 ri io 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire hairea | #4 Gunsmith, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Oh 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or . . 
guards Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf —— — — oP os rel 5 yp Figen ® ps vee 
- in 1 te cop Bi an Wil no OSE ad 
HUNDRED COONHOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS. Rabbit oe 'D “No. Ne eae - —_ Rifle Telescope 
hounds, Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans. Supply Cat- eens = . 7 ss. es: 
Oe ee | TWO RARE IMPORTED triple-lock revolvers: shoots 44 
= Te awe mevetnen ‘ m 8S W. special cartridges ; one 5”; one 6” blued; pre 
IRISH a PUPS, wormed, swell breeding, eligible, war; a and new $23 each Money-back guarantee. Hud 
~ ~ and " poun _ detlers a two grown males at a son, 52 Warren St., New York 
acTine é ce aveisen, ,vewe ° owa. ~— - - ———————— = — 
is ease BARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD 0; 45 aute 0 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPS, blacks and reds, eligible, 7 yy + paid a — a... . : p... 3 i on 7 
Pe — = _—_ a _— Elwood ———* munition ‘price list free. PACIFIC ARMS. 427 
o mas hes » sMUIsTilie, P o-4 San Francisco, California June °32 
I HAVE A fine lot of shooting dogs ter sale. We ate OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 CARTRIDGES $2.00 per 100 
M " "auaiae ‘4 Herrick —— descriptive price list. 30-06 expanding $3.00 om 100, 30-06 Match $3.00 per 
; 4. T, , erTick, 100, Krag, 50 per 100, 45 Auto $2.50 per 100. D. O 
Amstutz, Ransom, Kans 
$45.00 BUYS A thoroughly trained four year old coon- vets pcnte = " — 
hound on long trial with money back guarantee. Rob- au NSTOC K BLANKS! PLAIN $1: fancy $2.50; extras 
. Lewis, Hazel, Ky Sporters $1.50, $3.50, and $6. C. T. Harner, 
x 1600 sroadwa 8 tfield, Ohi 6-2 
FINEST STRAIN BEAGLES in all beagledom, Send ee aeteahnee 
‘ lime for sales list. Masterly Beagles, Johnson ope, RUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks, $1 up 
ba sconsin t Stamp brings price list. Any thickness John Park- 
- ill reste i 
IRISH, SCOTTISH AND wire Fox Terrier puppies $25 ae, Renee, See an Simian 
uD Stuc service Alt d 8, a as ’xas. 7 = wer 
D. , tud service. Altura Kennels, El Paso, Texas GUNSMITH. RESTOCKING TO order Setter stocks 
Fea make better marksmen William Tietz, South St 
“SPRINGER SPANIELS”—A nice draft of young stock Poul, Mina. 2 “e 
r Best w 1g strains. John Stewart, Minot, 7 ae 
nD le «Best working strains. John Stewart, Minot, | GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 
[ 7-2 
- able, C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio 
REGISTERED GREYHOUNDS. TRACK winners. Sell July 31 
or trade for gun. W. D. Alexander, Thomas, Okla- , : 
homa FOR SALE 30-06 ammunition $2 per 100 Pp. V 
- Reel, 3321 * Felton St., San Diego, Calif 
HIGH-CLASS SPRINGER Spaniel pups from Field Trial — = 
tock Prices reasonable D. M. Jones, Port Huron, RIFLES, RELICS, WAR pictures List stamy 
M 8 Charlie Dietz, Seguin, Texas 
SPRINGER SPANIEL AND Cocker Span‘el puppies, | ~~ ee, . 
$15 and up. D. Paulsen, 818 Galena, Toledo, Qhio. Fishing ‘Tackle 
$45 00 BUYS A coonhound on trial. Also shotgun and : " » stds Sitinle . , a 
horn for sale. W. D. McCormick, Charleston, Mo. 7-3 | FISHERMEN! WHY HUNT Baits? Catch More Fish, 
. ive sure cain annel, uecat, anc Jiineac da 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, PUPS, real breeding. Eligible, recipes Eight never fail Carp, Buffalo, and Sucker bait 
ten and fifteen dollars. Axel Nelsen, Newell, lowa. recipes Twelve other improved and tested bait recipes 
0 oy a - ce _ | Easy prepared Turtle baits, fish lures, traps, How to 
1.00 BUYS SILENT trailer coondog that must please | attract fish, How to raise and keep night crawlers, 
you on long trial. Tony Dalton, Hazel, Ky. | Prescriptions for anti-mosquito, Bait preserving fluid, 
re ~ fee 5 zs y Pois Snake bite lotions, and many 
ASSETHOUNDS: ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 10c. | Bee stings. Ivy Polson, Sna . 
- : coal ’ r other recipes, tips, and secrets of great value Our 
Smith Basset Kennels, Spring Valley, Ohio. complete booklet $1.00 Postpaid. Our fish worm Lure 
GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable, | Will increase your catch, 50c bottle. Prepaid Linders 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 6-6 | Store, Dept. 0, Delphos, Ohio. 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS AND wirehaired fox terrier | ply FISHERMEN MAKE your own files. Easily 
__ Puppies. nvilla ennels, avre, Mont. learned at home In one week, during your spare 
POINTING GRIFFONS PUPPIES for sale. J. R. Corn- time, you can tie flies that will catch fish Every de- 
man, 740 E. Main St., Carlisle, Pa tail explained in my _ illustrated lessons which cover 
- Fan wing,’’ ‘‘Hair wing, “*Hackle,’’ sivisible,’ and 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, $15. Bull- *‘Spider’’ flies, as well as other patterns, many of 
dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. Aug. 31 are original Two dollars, postpaid. Dr. H. F 
BEAGLES, BASEET UOUMDG. Wechen, tied. O60 | OO” _"* Comes Ave, Dom, Mim 
} NDS§ oken, al. M. me 
__Seublits Co., Seven Valleys, Pa “© | FISHING BAITS AT Cut Prices. Any bait listing at 
\BiLENE SPRINGERS AT stud. Young stock for sale. $1.00 by such factories as South Bend, Heddon, Ep 
R. B. Miller, Abilene, Kansas. Aug. 31 pinger, Pflueger, Creek Chub, Foss, and Arbogast mailed 
~~ = — prepaid for only 70 cents each 25 per cent discount 
{EAL COON DOG and description, photo, 10c. W. E. on other priced baits Catalogue on request Pr. C 
Hall, McKenzie, Tenn. Hoyt, Sac City, lowa 7-2 








~ Fishing Tackle 


















Puzzling Invention! 
Imitates alive bug flap- 
pingits wings. Never was 
a baitlike it. All metal. 
FLASHY! Easy to cast 
and reel. Semi-weedless. Single 4-0 hook. For 
allgame fish aitbergenting trolling ordipp‘xue. 
Length of Lure 24". ight % os. Finished 
in Nickel, Copper or pene $1 mat a deal- 
er's or Postpaid direct. FREE Cir 


H.G.ALLEN &CO., Dept.1, paaemadne. 



























































FISHING TACKLE: GREAL Bass lures. Hair Bas- 
sers, 75 cents each. Hair Bass Flies, $4.20 per doz. 
Hair Trout Flies, $2.50 per doz Feather Flies, wet, 
$1.50 doz Divided Wing Dry-Flies, $2.00 doz. Hoag 
Tackle ¢ 5310 Templeton St., Los Angeles. 
WORM CATCHER FOR Fishermen. Gets ‘em by the 
dozen Merely place on ground and plug into light 
socket 75c Guaranteed Marvel Worm Catcher Co. 
2602 LeClaire St., Davenport, Iowa. 7-2 
LIVE “HE LG }RAMITE FOR Black Bass $3.75 per hun 
dred; $2 per fifty; $1.10 per twenty-five. Geo. 
Strong Willimantic, Conn. 7-2 
SOUR CLAMS, BEST Catfish bait, 2 pounds postpaid, 
$1 Doughbait, Best Carp Bait, 2 pounds postpaid, $1. 
J. < Grigg, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
Homesteads and | Lands 
FOR SALE: 640 acre improved terms we near Denver. Make 
fine poult or truck farm. Good buildings, well and 
windmill 3,000.00 will handle deal. Here is a_ real 
bargain ken at once, Dr. M. E. Hoag, 5310 Tem- 
pleton St Angeles, Calif. 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansa 7-6 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars free Keal Estate Sales- 
man Co., Dept. 507, Lincoln, Nebr. -2 
OWN A GAME preserve and a summer home in Cali- 
fornia. Deer, trout and quail. Hall T. Brown, Fair- 
( t 
Where To Go 
HUNT AND FISH On The Arctic Slope. Take a trip 
on Arctic Waters from Summit Lake in Northern 
British Columbia. Unspolled hunting and fishing for 
hundreds of miles We can furnish complete outfits and 
competent guides for short or long trips. Terms on 
application. Apply: The W-M Trading Company, Sum- 
mit sake . oh 
TWENTY YEARS IN the mountains trapping adjacent 
to the bie Smokey and Quenel Lake game fields and 
now in a position to take out hunting parties. If in- 
terested write for information. L. E. Goodell, Shere, 
B. ¢ Canada -2 
SPRING BEAR HUNTS. Snmmer pack trips, fishing 
Chamberlain Basin and vicinity. Fall hunting elk, 
deer, goat, sheep and lion Allen Stonebraker, War- 
rens, Idaho Outfitter and guide. “< 





In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
thrilling narrative otf a successful hunting trip 
by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
far off the beaten paths of the far North. 
$3.00 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


The 
undertaken 
specimens 
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Outdoor Life cE: Outdoor Recreation 






























Taxidermy Wild Duck Attractions Miscellaneous 
nsect to Elephant Attract Wild Ducks Ol ITDOOR JOBS 
7 Heads, animals, birds and Natural aquatic food will 
fi h ted. F % nm gies of “3 Docks to ~s 
ian Ear tees. ee . WILD Wanted—Names of men desiring 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for Se eee Oo See ee steady outdoor government jobs; 
. sale. All supplies for sy fet cece $1,700-$2,400 year; vacation. Patrol] 
taxidermists, head forms, tools, eyes, etc. Buck- po = EPs gg By Bd parks; rotect game Write immedi- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. We buy and > P . 
sell scalps, horns, furs, elk teeth, skins for ately. Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1 
mounting. Denver, Colo. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WELL MOUNTED 
$ TROPHIES 


constant reminders of glorious 
days afield 
FURS FEATHERS 
LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 


yoy to 
Jonas Bros. 


FINS 











Attract Wild Duck: 







Wild Rice and 
Ready a prices. lowest 
— on” ERRELL'S AQUATIC F Lg 





Call ducks, pheasants, 
Canada, Blue and White 


GENUINE LITTLE ENGLISH 
Japanese silkie Bantams. 








a Sculptor Taxidermist 


FURRIER AND TANNING 


Artistic and Scientific Mount- 
ing of your Trophies. Work- 
manship Guarant 


THOMAS HODGES 


° 505 East 7th St. Los Angeles, Calif 
























E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


Taxidermy for those who 
want the best 


: Millbrae California 











the most 


TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE 
artificial 


natural paper forms for game heads and 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew & Son, 437 8. Main St., Colville, Wash. 


SALE: UNCLAIMED TROPHIES of deceased sports- 
man. Mothproof rugs, African lions, leopard, bears, 
Mt. lions, bobcats, mounted game heads, elk, bison, 
sheep antelope, deer. Expert mountings. Wholesale 
prices. Jack Miles, 1450 So. Bdwy., Denver. 7-3 








RAW STEER HORNS: For making blowing horns; 18 

inches, $1.00; 16 inches, 7T5c; 14 inches, 50c. For wall 
ornaments $2 00, $3.00, $5.00 set. National Products Co., 
Laredo, Texas. 


ILASS EYES. 
riers’ supplies. 

complete catalog ever issued. J. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

BEAUTIFUL 
skins, tanning, making $7 

work Stranges _Taxidermy, Clarkston, _Washington. 





of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 
Send today for most 
Elwood, Dept. “. 


All kinds 
Finest, cheapest. 
w. 








CHOKERS FROM your coyote or fox- 
Like prices on taxidermy 
6-6 








Geese. Audley Russell, Tekamah, Nebr. 

MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, Minnesota. Sept. ‘31 





FANCY SHOW TYPE English calls weighing 1% Ibs., 
$8 trio. Clinton Frogge, Mendon, Mo. 








Trapping 


TRAPPERS—You play a 





losing game using old style 

traps. Gibbs makes the most improved traps and ac- 
cessories on the market. They kill the catch quickly— 
and humanely. Save your furs. Two Trigger for Mink 
and Muskrat; legal in all states; kills catch. Price, 
-. $6.50 per Doz. Single Grip No. 1, l5ec Ea., 
$1.65 per Doz. No. 1%, 30c Ea., $3.00 per Doz. No. 
2, 40c Ea., $4.40 per Doz. No. 3, 65c Ea., $7.35 per 
Doz. No. "4, 80c Ea., $9.00 per Doz. Traps shipped 
prepaid. No. 1 Humane Trapping Capsules—kills catch 
quickly—safely, 75c per Doz., express collect. Prepaid 
when ordered with traps to value of $2.50 or more. 
We make Hawk traps, fur stretchers and live traps— 
send for catalog. W. A. Gibbs & Son, L-8, Chester, Pa. 








Indian Curios 


BOW, ARROWS, 
Watchfobs, $1 dozen 
“Everything Indian.” 

Blankets. Catalogue and 
Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L., 





Hatbands, Necklaces, 
selected Arrowheads, $2.75. 
Prehistoric relics. Costumes. 
Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief 
Harbor Springs, Michigan.8-6 


$1.00; $2.50; 





DEN CURIOS OF Every Description, such #s Ancient 

and Modern Indian Relics. Rare old guns and pistols, 
shields, spears, bows, etc., from ‘Wild Tribes. Minerals, 
Fossils, ete. Ill. list 10e. Address N. E. Carter, Lock 
Box G, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 





PERFECT INDIAN RELICS, Satisfaction guaranteed. 





oe eee and list 10c. Kenneth Mayhall, Belmont, 
a 838. 
INDIAN RELICS, BEADWORK. Curios, coins, cat- 


Northbranch, Kans. 


Old Coins 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valu- 

able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell. 
Cols Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 6-3 


alogue free. Jernon Lemley, 



































MOU NTE D TWI ELV E POINT elk head. $35 mounted 
coyote heads $5, each Bearskin rugs. Stranges 
Taxi lermy, Clarkston, W ashington, 7-3 
STE ER HORNS LONGE ST he horns for sale in Texas. 
Polished and mounted on panel. Lee Bertillion, Min- 
eola, Texas 7-6 
TAXIDE RMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 
animals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, Iola, 
Vis 7-6 








Cameras and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY IN 
home. Spare or full time, 
it. Experience unnecessary. 


tography, Dept. 1283, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





Photography. Learn quickly at 
New plan. Nothing like 
American School of Pho- 
1-12 








Books and Magazines 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 

will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell | tell the good ones. 8-tf 








[Outdoor Fiction | 
Outdoor Fictio 
By James Oliver Curwood 


We offer you this six-volume set of James 
Oliver Curwood’s outdoor books, which 
sold regularly at $6—for half-price while 
they last. 


Six Books for $3.00 While 
They Las 








have more when this stock is exhausted so 
order now. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Denver Colo. 





y t 
| We have only a limited supply and will not 
o] 


SSeS Sm) 











R. A RE 
currency. 
alogue 1l0c. 


UNITED STATES and Foreign coins. Paper 
War medals and Decorations. Selling cat- 
Alexis Mangelle, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

tf 





one-half 
10c. 
5-6 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER size, 27c, 
dollar size, 53c. Two cent piece and catalogue, 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 








Archery Equipment 


FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Cow horn, 
ends 40¢ pair. Flax bow strings 25¢. Arrow 
25¢ doz. Turkey pointer feathers 20c doz. H. 
919 Hays Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





TOOL 
bow 


points 
Wayte, 


Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book 
By E. M. Shelley 


This book is incomparably the most up-to- 
date, practical, easy and common-sense work 
ever written on breaking all kinds of bird dogs 
and retrievers. 

Mr. Shelley’s methods are 90 per cent 
original. 

Descriptive and pictured chapters on inex- 
pensive kennel making and training eppliances ; 
also simple dog doctoring. 


Clip the coupon and send it in now 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 





Enclosed find $1.50 for paper cover ( ) check 
here 
Enclosed find $2.00 for cloth cover ( ) check 


here 
TWENTIETH CENTURY BIRD DOG BOOK 














Maafi.. BOAT BLUE PRINTS 


For the amateur. No patterns neces- 
sary, any one may build a boat from 










our large detailed Blue Prints, Speed, 
Row, Runabouts, Fishing, Hunting 
and Duck Punts. Set of Blue 


Prints and specifications for 12, 
14, 16 ft. canoes $2.00 each 
Pamphlet, 10c. 

THE BLUE PRINT COMPANY 
1037 E. 146th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


















Railway Mail Clerks: $158-$225 
month; steady work; vacation. 
Experience unnecessary. Free 
details how to qualify. Write 


Delmar Institute, Dept. A-50, 
Denver, Colo. 











WANTED, ELIGIBLE MEN-—-W OMEN, 18-50, qual 

ify at once for permanent Government Positions, Salary 
range, $105-$250 monthly. Gov't experience unnecessary 
Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands appoint 








yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo 
today. tf 
BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, telescopes. Slightly 

used $1.75 up; 8x prism bir oculars $11. All make 
DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, et 

to 24 power. World’s largest assortment. Catalo 
free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 18 A, Elmira, N. ¥ 





PREVENT FIRES: USE the New cigarette holder whic! 

positively eliminates fire hazards. Worn on finger 
leaves hands free for fishing, driving, card playing 
Protects from wind. One Dollar, cash or stamps, post 
paid. Caddy Company, Toledo, Ohio, 





CARETAKER OR GAME PROTECTOR. German, 

years, married, no children, wants steady positior 
is willing to go any place, wife good cook. Richard 
Heinemann, Gen. Del., Seattle, Wash. 





Four for $1.00 
Auto Polis! 
for list 


FORMULAS: MAKE YOUR fortune 
selected. Liquid Sprayer to Kill Insects, 

Corn Pomade, Theumatic Liniment. Stamp 

National Products Co., Laredo, Texas. 





RECIPES FOR MAKING 
Carne, Hot Tamales, Enchiladas, 
Mole Turkey, Barbecue, all for $1.00. 

ucts Company, Laredo, Texas. 


genuine Mexican (Chile Co 
Stewed Ca-Brito 
National Prodi 
8-2 





SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own, 
sizes, lasts a lifetime, easy to operate. 
structions with mold $1.00. Dolph Mfg. ©o., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 7-6 


all popular 
Complete ir 





MINERAL RODS on money back guarantee if not satis 
fied after using 3 days. Mention this magazine wher 
genni this ad. T. D. Robinson, Box 68, Elgir 
exas. 7-6 





PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 





DETECTIVES—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Trave! 
Experience unnecessary. Detective Particulars —— 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 6 





$200 month. Cab 
immediately 
7.2 


FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, 
ins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details 
Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 





USED MODEL 70 FILMO Camera regular 3.5 lens, per 
fect condition, $90. Williams, Brown & Earle, In 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 7 





EXTRA MONEY. SEND us your old dental crowns and 








bridges. Check sent by return mail. C. F. Easton 
Magnolia St., Bellingham, Wash. 
DUCK BOATS—TWO new 14 foot, $50. Manitoba ce 
dar models, $25 each. (Never uncrated). Arnul M 
Clarine, Walker, Minn. 
JUMPING BEANS, NEW crop. $2.00 hundred, $10.00 


thousand. Wire Cash with Order. MHilarido Cavazos 


Bro., Laredo, Texas. 





CIRCULARS, STATIONERY, CUTS made from photo 
graphs. Free samples. Fancier’s Press, Box 1, Ba 
tavia, Ohio. 


REPTILES of the WORLD 
by Raymond Ditmar 
$4.00 Postpaid 
Tp bacse of tetret tp emma states ems «= 


by the author. nThere are chapters devoted to turtles and 
tortoises iles and alligators ;\isards and snakes. 


Outdeer Life Book Shop. 1824 Curtis St., Denver,Col. 
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500 in Prizes for Photographs 


THE 


fe Eastman Kodak Co. is 
offering $25,000 in prizes 
for photographs by amateurs 
residing in the United States. 

These photogr aphs must be 
taken between May 1 and 
August 3l, 1931, and it is pos- 
sible for a single snapshot to 
win $14,000 in prize money. 


Photographs submitted in 
the Ourpoor LIFE contest may 
have been taken on any date 

hatever, no matter how many 
vears ago, but pictures taken 
ifter gag Ist may be sub- 

mitted in both contests. We 
pecifics lly authorize the sub- 
mission in the Eastman com- 
petition of any photo also sent 
to us, although entry in both 
ntests is not necessary. You 
may submit as many photos as 
ou wish. 

The judges of the OurpooR 
ire contest will be the edi- 
torial staff of this magazine. 
In case of tie for any prize, a 
luplicate of that prize will be 
warded to each tying con- 
testant. 

The decision as to merit will 

based, first, on Action; 
cond on Interest value for 
eproduction in OuTpooR LIFE, 
ich as pictures of wild game 
natural environment; third 

n Artistic nature, including 

ich technical qualities as 

mposition, contrast and 
harp definition. Not less than 

+ prizes will be aw: arded, 

sted on this page, and in Ps 
lition $1.00 will be paid, on 

ublication, for every picture 
ot winning a prize but later 
sed in Outpoor LIFE. 


| 


A Contest Conducted in Cooperation with 


EAstMAN Kopak ComMPaANy’s 






First prize... $:00 
Second prize ake Se 
REG: OIRO 8. sass sne. 50 
OS, OT TTe 


Fifty special prizes, each_..... 5 


A total of $500 in merchandise for 
outdoor photographs by amateurs 


Address all photographs to 
Photo Contest Editors, OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 







$100,000 CoMPETITION 


HOTOGRAPHS submitted 

in the Ourpoor LIFE con- 
test may have been taken on 
any date prior to September 1 
and must be mailed not later 
than that date. 


Photos must have been 
made by amateurs only, must 
be submitted by the owner of 
all rights in the picture and 
must never have been sub- 
mitted for publication in any 
other periodical. 

Only prints will be accepted, 
never negatives, and we can- 
not undertake to return pic- 
tures or enter into correspond- 
ence with regard to them. 
Prints should be carefully pro- 
tected with cardboard to pre- 
vent folding or damage in the 
mails. On the back of each 
picture must be written, lightly 
so as not to show marks on the 
other side, the name and ad- 
dress of the owner submitting 
the photo, the date and place 
taken and a description of the 
subject matter. 

The prizes will be in mer- 
chandise to be selected by the 
winners from the catalogs of 
Ourpoor Lire advertisers. 
This merchandise will be 
ordered by Ourpoor LIFE, to 
be sent direct to the winner. 
If the article desired has a list 
retail price higher than_ the 
amount of the prize, the differ- 
ence is to be mailed to OuTDOoR 
Lire at the time the prize is 
selected and ordered. 

These rules apply only to the 
Ourpoor LiFe contest. For 
the Eastman competition rules, 
see their advertising. 
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Mode! 31 


Pump Action 
Repeating 
Shotgun 
12 GAUGE 


$48 2° 


o \ . 
Here is the finest pump gun ever 
produced. It embodies improvements 
that lift it into a class by itself. There is 
no gun that compares with it in beauty of 
line and in the astonishing new features of 
design and construction. 


Shorter stroke, easier action, simpler take-down, 

more convenient action release; and in no matter what 
position the gun is held with the action open, a loaded 
shell cannot fall out if the fore-end is advanced slightly 
—these are only a few of many points of superiority in 
the new Model 31. Your dealer has the Model 3l, or can get 
it quickly. Write for descriptive circular. Address: Remington 
Arms Works, 38 East Main Street, Ilion, New York. 


Remington Arms Company Inc. 
Originators of KLEA 


© 1931 R, A. Co, 





